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INDIA REVISITED. 


A RECENT RECORD OF CANDID IMPRESSIONS. 


BY ZERES, 


I, EASTWARD HO!—DESPITE THE HUN, 


THE P. & O. Express, labelled 
imperially the “ Bombay Mail,” 
is drawn up by its accustomed 
platform in Charing Cross 
station, The inevitable be- 
spectacled Bengali babu, who 
has recently obtained his in- 
evitable barrister’s degree, is 
taking a tender farewell of 
the equally inevitable lodging- 
house keeper’s daughter, who be- 
lieves him to be a Maharajah, 
and who is shortly to follow 
him to India and to sordid 
disillusionment. Old friends 
parted these half-dozen years 
by Africa or Asia encounter 
one another unexpectedly, and 
the Soudan greets Uganda, or 
the Indian Frontier the Bur- 
mese hills, with much startled 
profanity. 

We wrestle with the Pullman 
car attendants, effect the ex- 
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change in seats that is neces- 
sary before we can sit next 
to our long-lost friends, and 
here a contretemps occurs. 
Two middle-aged gentlemen 
dressed in mufti arrive late, 
and having no special tickets 
for the Bombay express can- 
not be accommodated in our 
Pullmans. The first is an 
official-looking Anglo-Indian, 
either soldier or civilian, with 
a face like an irritated chili, 
while his companion is an 
anglicised native of India who 
affects European clothes, and 
very obviously hails from 
Lahore. 

“But I tell you, conductor, 
we must have seats!” cries 
the Anglo-Indian peevishly. 

“Very sorry, sir,” comes the 
democratic Cockney reply; 
“but my h’orders is, to ao- 
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commodate h’all milingtary 
officers h’in uniferm before 
civilians,” 

“ But you don’t understand,” 
objects the same gentleman 
haughtily; “we're not ordin- 
ary civilians, but Government 
officials. My friend here, the 
Hon’ble Mr Ali Bux, is a 
Member of Council, and it is 
perfectly scandalous that a 
gentleman in his position 
cannot be given a seat.” 

“H’onourable H’Ally Box!” 
scoffs the incredulous and mili- 
tarised railway official ; “ H’on- 
ourable H’Ally Sloper, I don’t 
think! ‘Ere, Bill, see this 
’ere civvy an’ this ‘ungry- 
looking ‘Indu? Well, ‘op 
along an’ look if them two 
Second Loots in the Flying 
Corps are ’ere or not. If they 
ain’t, you can give ‘em their 
seats—by your leave, sir!” 

Shades of Dalhousie Square 
and Viceregal Councils! Are 
“2nd Loots,” whose limited 
functions are confined to pre- 
serving London and the Grand 
Fleet from Zeppelin bombard- 
ment to be given precedence 
ever “honourable misters” ? 
Apparently it is so, for at the 
last moment we see two breath- 
less Winged Cherubs arrive, 
rakishly capped, warmly furred, 
and heavily booted, and, frown- 
ing at their young and un- 
seemly laughter, our disap- 
pointed would-be travellers 
disappear in the direction of 
Charing Cross Hotel. 

We settle down to our last 
English breakfast as the train 
glides slowly across the Thames; 
the sun is peering through the 
cloud - banks of Westminster 
with its chilly London gleam ; 
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the silver-dulled windows of 
the Savoy Hotel frown a 
chaste farewell, and the muddy 
river rolls on philosophically as 
we, the professional exiles of 
our race, are again sucked re- 
morselessly down the vortices 
of our different destinies, and 
torn away from all that Eng- 
land means to us who see it so 
seldom. 

The optimist in our car reads 
out in a voice of dreadful 
clarity the names and tonnage 
of the latest victims of sub- 
marine piracy; the young 
Bengali babu inflates the 
Gieve waistcoat that he is 
already wearing as a precau- 
tion against railway accident ; 
but the rest of us, like school- 
boys at the end of their holi- 
days, are too excited at the 
prospect of returning to our 
work to be able to think of 
anything save our own im- 
mediate affairs. 


“Going to- Baghdad, are 
ou?” 
“No! IwishI were! I’ve 


only got a blasted staff job at 
Busra; still, that’s better than 


‘sitting on one’s hunkers at 


Simla.” ... 

“What about kit? Is the 
Canal a damp or a dry heat? 
I’m out of touch with the 
Shiny after two years of 
France,” 

“Then the Senoussi have 
chucked it, have they? Was 
that a true bill about the Yeo- 
manry ? ” 

“Home Rule for India after 
the war? What fun! I shall 
join the Amir’s army!”... 
and so on, according to that 
state of life to which it has 
pleased Allah to call us. 
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Folkestone is reached, a rainy 
blur of red tiling and green 
downs, and ahead heaves the 
choppy green Channel, that 
has witnessed the British 
soldier going to his wars from 
the days of Crecy to those of 
the Somme. We steam out of 
harbour at full speed, with 
one of the boy airmen, already 
described, as our guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend, together 
with many other precautions 
that our wise old Navy wots 
of, some of which are still 
quite unknown to the unhappy 
Hun, The airman mancuvres 
his new and curious-looking 
machine with the dexterity of 
a good polo player riding a 
handy pony —dashing hither 
and thither, up and down, in 
front of and behind us. It is 
a strange age in which we 
live, where the medizxval 
knight is replaced by the 
super-mechanic; where bones 
and blood are superseded by 
steel and whipcord ; and where 
our young men woo romance 
in whirring machinery instead 
of on dancing horseflesh. An 
oily patch in mid-channel, a 
derelict lifebuoy, and a floating 
cap all alike proclaim some 
catastrophe, You inquire, and 
are reassured—it is all that 
remains of U number y 
sunk at early dawn by a pecul- 
iar process for which the pirate 
was unprepared, 

“Do they often venture in 
so well-patrolled an area?” 
you inquire. 

“Oh, occasionally,” is the 
careless reply ; “ but they don’t 
stop long!” 

We land at —— without ad- 
venture, and enter the French 
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edition of the Bombay Mail. 
Five francs in the hand of 
a discreet official and you 
have secured a double-bedded 
wagon-lit for yourself, where 
you ean be as untidy as you 
like for the next twenty-four 
hours, The train creeps slowly 
through the ugly northern 
landscape, and on all sides is 
plain evidence of the British 
“invasion” of France. Train- 
loads of ruddy-faced khaki-clad 
soldiers, with guns and limbers 
all freshly coated with mud, 
rattle past in endless succession 
towards some unknown desti- 
nation; hospital camps with 
their English-looking nurses ; 
Y.M.C.A.’s — that somehow 
look queer in dear old frivolous 
France !—rest-camps full of 
overseas soldiers, and a solitary 
but imposing Rajput Lancer, 
all combine to make you rub 
your eyes and wonder whether 
what you see is real, or merely 
the confused memory of some 
former imperial pageant that 
was once held in the pre-war 
past at Earl’s Court Exhibition. 
A brief halt, and a French lady 
appeals for subscriptions for the 
French Red Cross. ‘ Pour les 


blessés, messieurs . .°. merci, 
merci... Vive l’entente et bon 
voyage & Orient.” And then 


the mighty express settles down 
into its swinging stride and 
tears roaring upon its weekly 
flight across the wide fields of 
France from the Channel to the 
Mediterranean. 


We board the same old red and 
black P. & O. that most of us 
haveknownfromtheegg. There 
is something homely about the 
limitations of the P, & O. Fleet, 
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for it was in the music saloon 
of this same old tub that ten 
years ago you nearly proposed 
te half the members of a cer- 
tain Australian Opera Com- 
pany, while the dining saloon 
recalls festive Christmas revels 
in 1912, when as a hired trans- 
port the roomy old ship was 
painted a cheery vermilion by 
three score of unregenerate 
searlet-clad subalterns—now, 
alas! beneath the soil near 
Mons. It is the same old 
Goanese “Topaz” who reigns as 
“O.C.” bath-rooms, the purser 
still puts up the same old 
notices about nothing in par- 
ticular, and the lunch menu 
begins as usual with the same 
old “Country Captain” and 
the same old “Melton Mowbray 
Pie.” 

The Hun is proverbially a 
bad judge of psychology, and 
his failure to cow the world by 
“‘ frightfulness ” is ever a source 
of utter surprise to his own 
unheroic mind. Had he wit- 
nessed the quiet unconcern 
with which our passengers 
scanned the “Danger Zone” 
notices in the main companion, 
upon which were typed simple 
instructions as to the most ex- 
peditious method of abandoning 
a sinking ship, he would pro- 
bably have been angry as well 
as puzzled. We have seen more 
excitement displayed in pre-war 
days over the announcement of 
a first saloon concert than was 
shown by our company when 
being conducted to their boat 
stations and fitted with their 
life-belts. 

“And we'll all go bathing 
in the Serpentine!” hummed 
a young Indian civilian, who 


had obviously just patronised 
Mr Wilkie Bard at the Al- 
hambra. “Come along, Jack- 
son; where’s Smith of Asia?” 
and then he tore below to re- 
trieve his kit, dismissing from 
his careless mind the Hun and 
all his works. 

The engines begin to throb 
and the screw to revolve, and 
an hour later we are out again 
in open sea. A voyage in time 
of war has ample compensa- 
tions to offer in exchange for 
the risks that are run. No 
longer is your after-tiffin siesta 
interrupted by odious deck 
cricket, squalling babies, chat- 
tering ayahs or grass-widows 
with a penchant for poetry. In 
fact the present pilgrim is an 
eld traveller who knows when 
he is well off, and who sturdily 
maintains that, like the In- 
fluenza, the Hun is sometimes 
an unconscious benefactor of 
society. The Captain leaves 
the bridge for the music saloon, 
and having summoned all the 
passengers, gives us a brief ex- 
planatory address about sub- 
marines in general, and then 
proceeds to form us into look- 
out watches that may assist 
the crew in their arduous and 
responsible labours. It is no 
longer an easy matter for a 
submarine to approach an east- 
bound liner undetected, because 
in addition to the ordinary pre- 
cautions taken there are always 
two or three score passengers 
with high-power telescopes or 
sporting field-glasses who are 
at the Captain’s disposal for 
look-out duty, and men who 
have spent half their lives 
shooting in the Himalaya or 
African Bush can generally 
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be relied upon to detect any 
abnermal movement in their 
aro of vision, even when out of 
their own immediate element 
and upon the heaving ocean. 
Once seen, Heaven help poor 
Fritz, for our merchant gun- 
ners are no longer amateurs, 
but practice regularly twice a 
week even upon the voyage, 
and a brace of 4°7’s can smash 
an undersea pirate like an egg- 
shell or a sardine tin. The 
Hun sailor knows this full well, 
and being no hero—save when 
en masse — discreetly avoids 
everything except a “sitter” 
upon the High Sea: in fact his 
initiative as an individual seems 
to be far less than that of the 
Afridi or the Dervish who will 
respectively steal rifles out of 
British barrack-rooms and at- 
tack lion with cold steel. 

Our first few nights are made 
hideous by an evil gramophone, 
and the “‘ Perfect Day,” “ When 
Irish eyes are smiling,” and 
Harry Lauder’s choruses are 
all gratingly unwound to offend 
our tortured ears: dirty weather, 
however, is merciful enough to 
intervene, and the smoking- 
room again becomes habitable, 
at least for those of us for whom 
@ series of recent voyages has 
rendered temporarily immune 
from all fear of mal-de-mer, 

‘“*Now I maintain,” said the 
Political Officer judicially, as 
he lit a cigarette in the breeze 
of the upper boat-deck, “ that 
this ’ere trip is becoming dis- 
tinctly dull. Same old ship, 
same old cabin, same old skoff, 
same old everything! It would 
really brighten things up a bit 
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if Fritz did have a dart at 
us... hullo! what's that?” 
He pointed across the heaving 
green water a mile away 
towards a wriggling snake-like 
wash of foam that sped with 
almost incredible rapidity to- 
wards the liner, and at the 
same moment a laconic voice 
sang out to the bridge, 
“Torpedo on the starboard 
beam!” The ship answered 
her helm rapidly, and swinging 
round, showed her heels to the 
ugly missile, which missing her 
stern, flashed past her with a 
clear fifty yards to spare, 

“Man the guns!” came a 
crisp order. “About four 
thousand yards?” suggested 
the gunner. “Flash! Boom! 
Splash!”—and a tall column 
of leaden water spurted up 
astern, ‘ Nothing doing,” re- 
plied a cynical voice be- 
hind. “Fritz has dived ek 
dum !’’} 

It is difficult to realise, when 
sailing upon a sunlit sea in 
the twentieth century, that 
you are among perils com- 
pared with which the piracy 
of the Spanish Main was but 
a humanitarian enterprise; 
and this human failure to 
grasp immediate personal dan- 
ger makes you pause sud- 
denly and wonder if your 
forebears really cared any 
more for the shadow of the 
Inquisition, the terror of the 
Great Plague, or the horrors 
of the Indian Mutiny, than 
their descendants do for sub- 
marine menaces, Zeppelin raids, 
and potatoless days! 

“Will they pursue us?” 





1 At once. 
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asks our only lady passenger, 
gazing with fascination at the 
plunging foam that one of 
our wicked little quick - firers 
keeps kicking up astern. “I 
only want to know,” she 
adds apologetically, ‘ because 
if we really have to leave 
the ship, I must have some- 
thing decently warm from my 
cabin.” The eternal feminine! 
That “something decently 
warm”— since seen—is & 
most becoming pony - skin 
motor-coat! Needless to say, 
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we are not pursued, and the 
rest of the voyage is spent 
in gloomy boredom, only once 
relieved by the rumour of a 
mythical raider in the Red 
Sea. By the way, what shall 
we do after the war with 
no excitements left either 
upon land or sea? It is 
probable that the whole of 
the human race will slowly 
expire—no, not from hunger, 
as the gloomy prophets fore- 
tell, but of utter and sheer 
ennui! 


II, OUR BRETHREN IN EXILE, 


Bombay has the reputation 
of being a beautiful city, and 
when viewed at long range 
from Malabar Hill its charm 
is undeniable. At closer quar- 
ters, and when in its main 
boulevards, this illusion is 
lost, and you come face to 
face with an architecture that 
is both pretentious and rococo, 
The crowning inartistic in- 
famy of the city is the huge 
Victoria Terminus—a railway 
station which reminds you of 
some monstrous nightmare 
frozen into stone. There are 
a few more recent building 
ventures that are happier 
both in conception and exe- 
cution; but as a_ whole 
Bombay compares very badly 
with the great seaports of 
South America or the Medi- 
terranean, both as regards 
municipal spaciousness of de- 
sign and also in all the 
details of urban convenience. 

Certain critios in the Eng- 
lish Press have accused Anglo- 
India of maintaining an atti- 


tude of cynical indifference 
during the war; and at first 
it certainly comes as a mild 
shock to the traveller fresh | 
from the grim England of 
war-time to discover how 
little externals have altered in 
Bombay since he last saw it, 
and before Armageddon broke 
out. Here we are again in an 
atmosphere of prosperous sleepy 
peace, where bands discourse 
sweet music to civilian audi- 
ences, Officials resplendent in the 
pre-war finery of full and mess 
dress uniforms are still to be 
encountered upon ceremonious 
occasion, and the sports and 
pastimes of the city appear to 
be in full swing. You receive 
an invitation toa garden party, 
you are offered a mount at 
polo, you take part in a yacht- 
race in the harbour, and are hos- 
pitably dined at a well-known 
restaurant, The theatre then 
becomes a matter of course, and 
you finally sup on a baleony 
which is lavishly lit up with 
frail fairy lights while the 
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maddened violins of the string 
orchestra behind you wail the 
latest valses into your ears 
until long past midnight, Still, 
why not? We are east of Suez 
where Commandments are not, 
and where life and death are— 
goodness knows—short and 
painful enough even at the best 
of times; and if in India you 
were to sit all the evening in 
the gloomy swelter of your 
reptile-haunted bungalow, sans 
song, sans wine, sans singer, 
and sans friends, you might 
easily end in suicide, for this 
unfortunately is not the land 
of wholesome homely joys or 
simple domestic virtues. In 
fact, before criticising the 
Anglo-Indian too harshly for 
his seeming indifference to what 
is happening in Europe, let us 
endeavour to look at his point 
of view through his own 
spectacles. The man who has 
spent half his life in the Kast 
absorbs some of its bored 
fatalism, and, further, inured 
as he is to sudden tragedy of 
every sort and description, he 
is not easily impressed or de- 
pressed by any new develop- 
ments in catastrophe. To the 
Englishman at home the tor- 
pedoing of a liner that carries 
his wife, the bursting of a shell 
that kills his friend, or the de- 
struction of the village church 
by an aeroplane, represents— 
until he has grown more accus- 
tomed to it—the complete up- 
heaval of all normal existence, 
and in consequence he resigns 
himself to a manner and method 
of life that seems to him only 
decent in the face of such 
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atavistic terrors. To the Anglo- 
Indian, however, the report of 
such happenings comes with no 
such poignant shock, because if 
even in normal timesyou happen 
to live in a land where you 
bury your wife within twenty- 
four hours as the direct result 
of an injudicious glass of water, 
or learn that your comrade has 
been unexpectedly murdered by 
a frontier fanatic, or see in the 
Reuters that your brother has 
just been mauled by a tiger, 
you soon grow acclimatised to 
the shocking in life, and stoic- 
ally murmur kismet kit bat /* 
when your sister sits down on 
a cobra. 

Here in India we are at first 
sight a butterfly community, 
bravely dressed in our scarlet 
and gold, feasting and drinking 
while England weeps, But look 
deeper under the surface and 
you will discover the secret of 
our seeming cynicism. We 
assume our motley as we as- 
sume our laughter—to impress 
the Indian. In the Hast the 
victorious king does not wear 
sackcloth and ashes, and if 
indeed there be virtue in gold- 
laced trousers, why for heaven’s 
sake not let us wear them! 
As for our pitiful though pre- 
tentious banquets, they would 
be scorned by any epicurean in 
your cabmen’s shelters; for In- 
dia is the land of the save-the- 
situation sauce and the un- 
speakable cook, so do not envy 
us the five-course nastiness of 
our mysterious messes, or fate 
may take you at your word 
and send you out here as our 
guests ! 





1 Kismet kit bat—it’s Fate. 
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However, passing from such 
apologia, we now come to our 
impressions of the more serious 
sides of Anglo-Indian life in 
war-time, and here we find 
many things that the new- 
comer cannot but regard as 
frankly discreditable to a large 
portion of the European com- 
munity. Most of us have read 
Mr Kipling’s rhapsodies of his 
“own people,” and from them 
we have got the impression that 
Anglo-Indians form a sort of 
super-Imperial breed which— 
you might imagine—would be 
the first to come forward during 
an Imperial emergency. Yet 
the Anglo-Indian Press was 
crammed with just the same 
old lame excuses for avoiding 
the local and very light military 
service that has recently been 
introduced into India as you 
formerly saw in stay-at-home 
old England for avoiding the 
real thing. 

You learn—incredulously— 
that this or that Indian In- 
dustry or Trade will be ruined, 
and must shut down if the 
iniquitous practice of drilling 
their European staffs for seven 
hours a week should continue, 
and a delicate young tea-planter 
writes a bitter complaint that 
he actually has to ride ten 
miles to reach his local parade- 
ground! Knowing something 
of the exploits of the African 
White Settler in this last con- 
nection, you cannot forbear to 
smile at this particular griev- 
ance, and throwing your paper 
away you wonder vaguely what 
the native thinks of it all. 
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If certain sections of the non- 
official community disappoint 
you, it comes as even a bigger 
blow to discover that the war 
has not yet eradicated pro- 
vincial self-importance from 
the official mind, nor made it 
realise that at home all English- 
men, regardless of professional 
rank or social standing, are 
now as one in the great free- 
masonry of National eo-opera- 
tive effort. Acoustomed as we 
are in English Society to joke 
about the official social system 
of Anglo-India that solemnly 
decides the dinner-party im- 
portance of the community, 
even down to the most socially 
unexciting of officials, we 
scarcely imagined that such 
provincial trivialities were of 
sufficiently weighty importance 
to breed friction even in 
time of war. Yet we learn? 
that certain men have felt 
aggrieved at having to join 
the Indian Army Reserve of 
Officers in a capacity and rank 
that lowered their precious 
provincial “precedence”; while 
some of those who are exempt 
from, or unsuitable for, the 
Reserve of Officers, complain 
bitterly of having to drill in 
the ranks of their particular 
local defence force on the naive 
grounds that it is “derogatory ” 
to their “position”! It may 
here be noted that the Anglo- 
Indian official who enters the 
Reserve of Officers keeps his 
full civil salary if this be higher 
than the army pay of his new 
rank, and in consequence, un- 
like his unofficial brothers in 





1 From a member of the Indian Civil Service who strongly condemned what he 
narrated. 
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England of the professional 
classes — lawyers, merchants, 
and doctors—he has to make 
no financial sacrifices at all 
when offering his services 
to his country, and a raw 
subaltern may thus draw the 
same pay for his military 
services as his own Regular 
Colonel! Subsequent investi- 
gation has since shown us that 
the heaven-borns who consider 
that they lose caste by accept- 
ing H.M. Commission, or by 
serving him in the ranks, are 
most certainly in an utter 
minority; but that they should 
exist at all is well worth re- 
cording, because in any other 
country of the Empire except 
India they would be laughed 
out of existence as soon as 
they opened their impertinent 
mouths. 

We have already intimated 
that where obstruction or folly 
exists in respect to the fulfil- 
ment of public duty among 
the Anglo-Indian community, 
such an attitude is the result 
of lack of imagination rather 
than lack of zeal. “Of what 
use is it for me to waste my 
time being damned by a drill 
instructor for a job that I shall 
never be required todo?” But 
the whole point is that they 
may be required to do their 
job, and as for those blasphem- 
ing drill instructors, they have 
made our regular army what it 
is, and given a chance, may yet 
turn a hotch-potch of unsys- 
tematic volunteering into an 
internal Defence Force of which 
we may yet well be proud. 

The one thing in the war 
that has apparently impressed 
the Anglo-Indian mind is the 
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occasional loss of the Indian 
Mail. The P. & O. Mail is the 
Anglo -Indians’ rock of ages, 
and the torpedoing of the 
Persia first forced it upon the 
notice of the community that 
the Hun had to be taken a 
little more seriously than the 
Zakha Khel Afridi. For Anglo- 
India’s worst fault is its con- 
tempt for its adversaries as 
well as for its critics. “Beat 
us/—The Germans! Tell me 
another,” has been its mental 
attitude ever since it noisily 
celebrated an entirely fictitious 
naval victory at Simla early in 
the war at a moment when, as 
a matter of cold fact, our hard- 
pressed little Army was within 
an ace of bloody defeat. The 
fall of unrelieved Kut-el-Amara, 
the stalemate that followed 
that disaster, the medical 
scandal in Mesopotamia, the 
Scinde Troop Train Tragedy, 
—none of these things could at 
first make Anglo-India realise 
that something was seriously 
wrong with its antique ma- 
chinery, and that it was not 
the fault of this or that par- 
ticular soldier, doctor, railway 
official, or Civil Servant upon 
the spot, when their best-laid 
plans went agley; but rather 
that of the whole hopelessly 
out-of-date system of Bureau- 
cratic Government in India, 
that is the hoary heritage of 
old John Company days, whose 
narrow commercial tradition 
still survives and threatens to 
paralyse the wider Imperialism 
that has theoretically replaced 
it. No, it needed new blood 
in high places to bring that 
clumsy machine up to date, 
and to scrap it mercilessly in 
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the process, and even now the 
average Anglo-Indian, loya] to 
his old loves, still makes excuses 
for his former fetishes. 

What is required in India is 
longer and more frequent fur- 
lough for its officials, with free 
tourist tickets to other parts of 
the Empire, a paper famine 
that might starve white babu- 
dom to death, and finally, a 
travelling State Theatre, whose 
prime object would be to keep 
the English exile au courant 
with the immediate thought— 
the trivial thought for prefer- 
ence—of his native land. 

Much that is unjust, and 
more that is unintelligent, has 
been written about the Indian 
Empire, until as a natural 
result the Anglo- Indian com- 
munity has ceased to listen to 
outside criticism at all. But 
here lies danger—the danger of 


the “ruling race” believing 
themselves to be above all 


criticism, which is an un- 
healthy state of psychology 
both for the community and 
the individual. 

That the Anglo-Indian, more 
particularly the official, is apt 
to become unduly mesmerised 
by his own particular pro- 
vincial problems, and that he 
gradually loses the broader 
vision that is necessary to the 
true Imperialist, cannot, we 
think, be doubted by any one 
who knows him. In any case, 
it is perfectly clear to those who 
have once shared the same ob- 
session with him and only tem- 
porarily escaped from it them- 
selves by hurried flight to other 
parts of the Empire. His very 
virtues of laborious industry and 
unwearied devotion beget his 
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worst vices of unimaginative 
drudgery and mental serfdom ; 
while the super-official atmos- 
phere that he breathes daily 
becomes the very breath of his 
nostrils, and too often makes 
him forget that regulations 
were made for Man and not 
Man for regulations, The pre- 
war ideal of official Anglo- 
India was the “ safe” man. 
Now, while shrewdness and 
moderation are often excellent 
traits in a man’s character, it 
is easily possible to mistake 
dull conservatism, lack of 
imagination, and conventional 
mediocrity for “ safeness,” and 
such men will never “get a 
move on” in a crisis however 
harmless they may prove in 
more normal times, That India 
governed and led by a profes- 
sional guild of “safe ” officials, 
such as we have attempted to 
describe, should have lacked 
in the early stages of the war 
both the burning inspiration 
and the magnetic leadership 
that are necessary before any 
serious national effort becomes 
possible, does not—to be quite 
candid—surprise us in the least. 
Even as at the beginning of 
the war, England herself, un- 
inspired by a wait-and -see 
Cabinet, regarded the great 
struggle as a gladiatorial show 
to be watched with patriotic 
interest while applauding its 
professional heroes, so up to 8 
very much later date India and 
her leaders remained satisfied 
with trumpery enthusiasms 
over Red Cross liberality, 
princely patriotisms, or the 
winning of Victoria Crosses by 
her native soldiery. A rein- 
carnation of John Nicholson, 
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Henry Lawrenee, or Hodson or 
Clive, would have supplied the 
electric personality withovt 
which the East is lost; but no 
personality was possible under a 
conventional régime of tedious 
conformity to type that dreads 
individual originality as the 
middle classes dread the devil. 
In fact India—and Anglo-India 
—took far longer than Britain 
to realise that here was no mere 
military or imperial pageant, 
but rather a grim struggle for 
the survival of the fittest, 
where every man who was not 
a cripple and every rupee that 
was not debased were urgently 
needed before the scales of vic- 
tory had the slightest chance 
of descending in our favour. 
Now, however, under the ener- 
getic guidance of a new and 
vigorous Viceroy, who came to 
Asia fresh from a hustling, war- 


stricken Europe, a change has 
already come over the land, and 
if we cannot actually say that 


India is “only just beginning,” 


we can at least prophesy that 
her efforts in all directions 
are being gradually multiplied 
every month that passes. The 
recent brilliant successes of 
her soldiers at Baghdad, the 
despatch of coolie corps to 
release white labour! at home, 
the raising of an Indian War 
Loan, and lastly, the long- 
delayed Compulsory Service 
Bill for Europeans—which has 
impressed the native mind im- 
mensely—are all alike signifi- 
cant of the new and progres- 
sive order. India, with or 
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without her permission, is being 
lifted slowly from her ancient 
ruts of dreamy glory, and 
everywhere new enterprise is 
in the air. We see new experi- 
ments made in all directions, 
which, whether they prove suc- 
cessful or not, at least show us 
clearly that a breath of fresh 
air has come from the West to 
ventilate the cobwebbed halls of 
Indian Councils. For Bengalis 
are tried as soldiers,Sikhs areen- 
couraged as mechanics, Shroffs 
are invited to invest their 
buried silver—and the “ruling 
race’’ are ordered to drill! 
Before we part with our 
brethren in exile, as they really 
are, let us realise and remember 
that their presence in India 
serves a great Imperial pur- 
pose, and that their life is most 
certainly not one for the moral 
or physical weakling. Living, 
as such men do, in an abomin- 
able climate, worried to death 
by Asiatic wiles, prematurely 
aged by sun and fever, im- 
properly fed and segregated 
from half the wholesome dis- 
tractions of Europe, is it sur- 
prising that their views on life 
in general do not keep pace 
with those of their luckier 
brothers in the Imperial Metro- 
polis? And now, after these 
mixed and—for a returned 
Anglo-Indian— heretical mus- 
ings, it is time for us to go to 
bed. To bed in a certain hostel, 
whose charges rival those of 
the Ritz, and whose standard 
of comfort is that of a South 
Kensington boarding - house. 





i More especially from Assam, where a well-organised recruiting scheme met 
with an almost incredibly rapid response from the Kassias, Nagas, &c., of 


the hills. 
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Is this indeed the spacious free 
and easy hell-for-leather India 
of our boyish memories, whose 
glamour has haunted us ever 
since we left its shores? But 
perhaps we shall rediscever 
that India up-country when we 
shall have reached our destina- 
tion. Good heavens! and here 
come the mosquitoes! They at 
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least have homely faces. Hi! 
you Mohamed! Allah! Sadd- 
hoo !—or whatever your heath- 
en names may be—come hither 
right quickly, O ebon slaves, 
and lower our mosquito - nets 
before we too are bitten, and 
stricken with the same foul 
fevers that breed your own 
Oriental sloth! 


III. THE ‘* WHAT INDIA THINKS OF THE WAR” MYTH. 


To speak of “India” and the 
war is to talk obscurely, be- 
cause there are a hundred 
“Indias.” There is the India 


of the tea-planter, the India of 
the native Prince, the India of 
the Anglicised babu, the India of 
the inarticulate cultivator, and 
between all these are fixed wide 
gulfs in thought that are only 
bridged by swaying strands of 


uncertain and untrustworthy 
gossamer. Perhaps upon re- 
flection the situation can be ex- 
plained more clearly by saying 
that in reality there “isn’t no 
sieh place ” as India atall. This 
is a serious contention, because 
the name “ India” and the term 
“Indian” are purely the inven- 
tion of the English mind and 
the English language; neither 
really exist, although in their 
place we are willing to admit 
the reality of a pear-shaped 
puzzle inhabited by an ethno- 
logical nightmare. As well 
draw a line from Madrid to 
Messina and from Messina to 
Mecca, and thence back again 
to Malaga vid Timbuctoo, as 
call the geographical area be- 
tween Peshawar and Cape 
Comorin a country, or its poly- 
glot inhabitants a race. It is 


our aim to make it a country 
and them a nation, but —to 
borrow a Kiplingism that here 
seems strangely apt—that is 
another story. All this being 
the ease, let the Englishman 
beware should his ‘ Manchester 
Guardian’ inform him that 
“India” thinks this, that, or 
the other thing; because the 
accurately quoted opinion of the 
‘Amrita Bazar Patrika’ is apt 
to be at complete variance with 
the views of the army of the 
Punjaub, while both institutions 
probably think in different 
measure to the Parsee cotten- 
spinner in Bombay. Even 
British officialdom is divided 
against itself in the sense of 
not being homogeneous in 
thought. In Calcutta the Civil 
Servant believes in the solution 
of our whole Indian problem by 
the gradual process of Angli- 
cisation, and a general atmos- 
phere of hazy benevolence. At 
Peshawar his closely allied con- 
frere of the Political Service, 
haunted by the spectres of 
Afghanistan, Tirah, and Chit- 
ral in frent, yearns secretly 
for a régime of military con- 
servatism that might free him 
from internal political fer- 
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ment behind. In Madras the 
Bishop of that diocese shares 
with Mrs Besant a peculiar 
fame in all social and theo- 
logical enterprise, by which 
means the hoary soul of un- 
happy India is to be rejuven- 
ated by the Church of England 
upon the one side and the 
ministrations of the ‘‘Masters’’} 
upon the other; while in Burma, 
Assam, Rajputana, and Kash- 
mir there are probably other 
local complexities among both 
rulers and ruled, which if 
known to us would demon- 
strate still further the utter 
fatuity of speaking of “ India ” 
or of “Indian” thought. Still, 
fatuous or not fatuous, we 
must continue to use these 
terms here, if only for the sake 
of immediate coherenee, because 
a traveller upon the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway dur- 
ing the month of May—for 
that is now our unhappy lot— 
has but little time or inclina- 
tion to coin new and original 
phrases between Bombay and 
Caloutta. ‘“ What does India 
think of the war?” The 
tedious question keeps beat 
with the clattering wheels of 
the sun-stricken train as we 
throw our mind back to the 
England that always asks it. 
We regret that no concise 
reply is possible, because how 
oan India think of anything at 
all when, as we have already 
pointed out, She doesn’t exist? 
But now for the “ ethnological 
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nightmare” of our own dread- 
ful substitution: What does sé 
think ? 

Well, here fortune favours us 
in forming our reply, because, 
before we began this toilsome 
railway journey, we met a 
trinity of Indian friends who 
are perhaps, in their different 
stations, mildly representative 
of the whole jarring Penin- 
sula. The first is the scion 
of a Maharajal family, whose 
father used to be well known 
to us in Paris; the second is a 
Deccani journalist of our former 
acquaintance, originally a polit- 
ical suspect, but now a leading 
spirit in all conventionally pa- 
triotic propaganda; and the 
third a Pathan officer of Na- 
tive Cavalry. Let them now, 
each and severally, tell their 
own tales Arabian-wise, 80 
that we may indeed learn first 
hand exactly “what India 
thinks of the war.” 

“You want to know my 
impressions of the war, do 


you?” asked the young 
Kunwar Sahib,? crossing his 
polo-breeched and_ riding- 


booted legs upon the one and 
only sofa that our hotel bed- 
room contained, ‘ Well, Sa- 
hib”—and here his boyish 
eyes twinkled cheekily — “I 
must first begin with my 
own private grouses!” Nota 
Bene that our young Indian 
friend has been to an English 
public school, “My main 












1 “The Masters ”—the secret inspirers of the late Mde. Blavatski and of the 


living Mrs Besant, who possess exclusive information on all subjects pertaining 
to the next world. They live in the Great Gobi desert or the hidden places of 
the Himalaya, and are not in the telephone book. 


? Courtesy title given to a Maharajah’s eldest son. 
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grouse is,” he continued—un- 
fastening a small diamond 
brooch from his silken turban 
— “that, burnin’ with en- 
thusiasm to serve my be- 
loved Motherland, and all that 
sort of tommy rot, I was 
pushed eut to the I.E.F. in 
France all covered with red 
tabs. Of these, in my double 
capacity of Oriental potentate 
and honorary Colonel of Indian 
Cavalry, I was at first as 
proud as a plurry peacock, 
until I discovered later that 
they were merely the symbols 
of a sordid serfdom, Let me 
explain. Onee out there I 
was wet-nursed by an elderly 
old buffer of a General, who 
being in the Guards thought 
it his polite yet painful duty 
to try and talk Hindustani to 
me. I couldn’t well explain 
that being a the ruddy 


lingo was nearly as foreign 
to me as it was to himself; 
but since his only remarks— 
gleaned from an I.M.S. doc- 
tor man—were mallum?! and 
dekko,? and acha,’ I generally 
managed to understand him 


all right. When he wasn’t 
teaching me Hindustani his 
A.D.C., for whom, funnily 
enough, I had fagged at Eton, 
was stoppin’ me from going 
into the trenches, because they 
thought my important life too 
bally valuable to be risked— 
d——n ’em! By the way, 
have you get a gasper on 
you? I hate these camel- 
muck gippies. A light?... 
thanks most awf'ly . . . merci, 
mon Capitaine. As I was 
saying, we all got on top- 
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hole, but devil a scrap could 
I get into, and they made me 
spend all my time writing 
out patriotic sentiments for 
the Indian Cavalry Corps, who 
used to shriek with laughter 
at my unwonted industry. If 
Bobs Bahadur had still been 
alive I'd have written to him 
about it, because he used to be 
a great pal of my grand-uncle, 
the old bloke who looked after 
those Englishwomen durin’ the 
Mutiny. But as it was, there 
was no one who would help 
me a damn, and there I sat, a 
typical Indian Rajah of ‘Red 
Magazine’ fiction, bored stiff 
with life, and doing nothing 
in particular. They seemed 
to think I was a kind of local 
institution too: a brace of 
Canadians blew up one day 
and stared at me as though 
I were a waxwork, 

“<« Morning, kid!’ I said to 
the younger one, and he nearly 
fell down with astonishment. 

*“*Shucks!’ he said to his 
pal—at least it sounded like 
‘shucks ’—‘it talks English, 
Bill! Say, are you a prince 
down in your own location?’ 

“*Roughly speaking,’ I re- 
plied. 

“¢Then shake,’ he said, ‘and 
don’t go worrying about it; 
it’s not your fault!’” 

The Kunwar Sahib paused, 
and lighting another of our 
cigarettes, resettled his slight 
wiry frame upon our now 
dishevelled sofa, and absent- 
mindedly rowelling our best 
cushions with his small, sharp 
silver spurs, he continued his 
irrelevant narrative. 





1 Do you understand ? 


? Look here, 3 Good. 
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“After that,” he said, “I 
got leave to London, put up 
at the Alexandra Hotel, and 
rode in the Row every morn- 
ing. I saw ‘Zig Zag’ and 
the ‘ Bing Girls ’"—both ripping 
—went down to see my old 
headmaster, tried to enlist in 
the Flyin’ Corps, and then 
got pushed back to India to 
raise a war loan in my papa’s 
dominions.” 

“Yes,” we interrupted, “these 
adventures, Your Highness, are 
all very interesting, but what 
are your opinions about the 
war? We're asking in the 
sacred interests of British 
journalism, so forget that we 
have seen better days and 
used to shoot your father’s 
sambhur, and just tell us quite 
simply, as you would tell a 
‘Daily Mail’ reporter, all 
about those passionate feel- 
ings of emotional devotion to 
the Empire that the Press 
informs us are surging in 
your dignified and Oriental 
bosom.” 

The Kunwar Sahib hurled 
his half-consumed “gasper” 
out of the window and winked 
slowly and wickedly—thrice. 
“Stop pullin’ my leg, Captain 
Sahib!” he replied, grinning 
like the English schoolboy 
that he is, “and now let’s 
all go down the Strand!” 
And so we did—as far as the 
city of our immediate residence 
possessed one, 


as This, Sir,” said the obese 
pork-pie hatted journalistic 
figure in the Deccani out frock- 


coat —_ who continues the 
Arabian sequence of narration 
—“is indeed a lugrubrious, 
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but none the less lamentable 
armaggedon of bloody awful 
strife, Firstly and foremostly 
let me confess quite briefly 
that both auricle and ventricle 
of my heart bleed with pity 
and palpitation at the dreadful 
spectacle of Civilisation thus 
struggling against its better 
self and better half upon a 
lachrimose ocean of gory gun- 
powder. The War Loan? O 
yes, Sir! Have you seen the 
‘Indian Clarionette’? Sons 
of Ind fight or pay: pay and 
fight another day! Ha! ha! 
That in the Deccan we should 
call typical Bengali wit! Not 
true? But my brother-in-law 
saw the paper: no, I forget the 
date of issue: but no matter. 

“The Submarine menace? 
Ho! ho! Breetish engenuity 
will soon overcome that! The 
advance upon Western Front? 
Of course; we shall soon be in 
Berlin at this rate. 

“You want my real opinions? 
What a funny question to ask, 
well! well!” and here he 
fumbles with his pince-nez as 
he plumbs the deepest well 
of his Oriental mind in apolo- 
getic search for that naked 
unattractive and _ indiscreet 
lady called Tactless Truth. 

“The greatest catastrophe 
of this great sanguinary con- 
flict,” he begins with the 
rapidity of a suddenly dis- 
charged Gatling, “is awful 
financial stringency in Pro- 
vincial Budgets. No longer 
is any expenditure available 
for national educations, soci- 
able reforms, or engineering 
projectures. In my own home 
roof is off school house after 
last monsoon, but to mention 
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fact just now would be un- 
patriotic statement, and our 
new Indian boy scouts have 
no uniforms for self -same 
reason, and so cannot wear 
bare knees. 

“T was paying my best 
respects to our beloved Lieut.- 
Governor one day, and men- 
tioned all this to His Honour’s 
notice, but he only humorously 
replied—he! he!—that I must 
wait until my ship came in or 
golden geese laid eggs. 

“And then, Sir, have you heard 
of votes for Imperial Council ? 
My word! but Hon. Suren- 
dranath Banajea got violent 
slap of disappointment! After 
the war, Sir, all will doubtless 
be very different in our politics, 
because warm-hearted Breetish 
Public being much moved by 
heroism of romantic fighting 
races of ignorant Punjaub will 
doubtless give Home Rule to 
those of us of the South, who 
possessing superior education 
to illiterate peasant - soldier, 
have not fought in cause of 
glorious freedom at all. Sir, 
you thinking me a most cynical 
gentleman, but all politicans 
are opportunists, even in Eng- 
land, and I thinking you per- 
haps are just the same! Why 
then should we disguise our 
mutual emotions, for, as Hon. 
Milton euphomistically puts it, 
‘one touch of Nature makes 
the whole world kin.’ But 
you say what do I think of the 
warr? Oh yes,I forgot; how 
stupid! Yes, Sir, it is indeed a 
very terrible war, and again 
let me state quite briefly that 
both auricle and ventricle of 
my heart bleed with pity and 
palp——” 


But then we fied from this 
victim of verbal cholera leaving 
our “Dr Collis” specific upon 
the mantelpiece. 

A handsome but sullen face, 
with innocent child-like eyes 
that. have looked unmoved 
upon more than one border 
murder, peers into the dismal 
waiting-room when we are 
attempting to breakfast before 
the down mail arrives. The 
pale Afridi face suddenly lights 
up with a merry smile, the 
frosty blue Afridi eyes sparkle 
with pleasure, and the small 
golden moustachios are twisted 
upwards with a coquettish 
twirl of the slim manicured 
hand. 

“Salam Huzoor,” says a low 
rough voice, “what do you 
here? Ah—h you limp !”—as 
we rise and shake hands— 
“and that means War! How 
long are you back from it ?” 

We effect an exchange in 
tobacco, and then put the same 
question to him as we have 
already put to the prince and 
the journalist. He seats him- 
self upon a rickety cane chair, 
bends forward to light his Eng- 
lish briar pipe, and thrusting 
his cruel-looking sabre across 
his knees, leans back in his seat 
and smiles meaningly into our 
face. “I think,” he says slowly, 
as one who has given the matter 
much thought, “ that the Sahib 
Log are the maddest of all man- 
kind !” 

“Possibly ; but why ?” 

The tired innocent eyes drop 
warily on the instant, and to 
gain time their Afridi owner 
coughs up a bellyful of blue 
tebacco smoke, 
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‘*‘ How often, Sahib, have we 
two met before?” he asks. 

We forget, but reply em- 
phatically that we certainly 
are not strangers. 

‘“‘ First it was Peshawar,” he 
says reminiscently, “Then 
Amritsar—you remember that 
night, Sahib, upon the house- 
top when all the scum of 
Sikhdom stoned us! — once 
in the Kurram Valley near 
mine own people, and lastly 
at the Cavalry School where 
we were disciples together 
and both fell sick of a 
fever.” 

“Yes,” we reply; “but now 
tell us of what you saw in 
France, for we now see from 
your shoulder that you too are 
wounded.” 

“Tt is inauspicious to hasten 
speech,” he continues, as though 
we had not interrupted him; 
“what did you and yours 
teach me and mine in the 
old days?” 

“‘ Not to murder your fathers 
unnecessarily, and to refrain 
from raid and rape when pos- 
sible,” we reply incautiously, 
recalling the glorious Frontier 
days of our happy-go-lucky 
youth. 

“True, Sahib!” he answers 
triumphantly, “and yet now 
you and yours ” and he 
waved a crippled but signifi- 
cant arm towards the white- 
washed wall upon which was 
pinned an inaccurate map of 
blood-stained, mutilated, and 
ravaged Europe! 





If the reader is in the least 
enlightened as to “ what India 
thinks of the war” after the 
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perusal of these truthfully re- 
corded conversations, he has 
greater powers of perception 
than the historian who indulged 
in them at first hand can boast 
or pretend. Armageddon is 
too vast a catastrophe for the 
Eastern mind to grasp in its 
entirety, and the Indian can 
only speak of it as it may hap- 
pen to affect his own immediate 
interests or arouse his curi- 
osity. After all, the moral 
just drawn by the puzzled Af- 
ridi is as shrewd a criticism of 
the inconsistency of European 
morality as any we ever have 
read ourselves in our own caus- 
tic philosophies ! 

Before we close this chapter, 
we will quote one bright cut- 
ting from the local press that 
may demonstrate still further 
the difficulty of elucidating 
“Indian” opinion on _ the 
war, 

“The disturbances reported 
this morning at Mohurbunj”— 
so runs & paragraph comment- 
ing upon a riot in which a mail 
train was held up by some 
Santal coolies armed with bows 
and arrows—‘ are no doubt the 
outcome of the grotesque rumours 
that have been circulated in the 
villages regarding the inward 
meaning of the Labour Corps. 
The popular theory seems to be 
that Government have come to 
the conclusion that human sac- 
rifices are necessary to secure 
victory in France, and that the 
Labour Corps is to be used for 
this purpose, .. .” 


And yet the exacting reader 


expects us to tell him what 
India thinks!” 


2Q 
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IV. SOME MIXED IMPRESSIONS AND SOME FRANK 
REFLECTIONS, 


Any one who tells you that 
India is “full of sedition” and 
“hates” the “ruling race,” is 
an uninformed fool, while the 
man who states glibly that 
she is “passionately devoted” 
to her British rulers is a 
Secretary of State. Both of 
these are extreme views, and 
those who hold either of them 
are equally wide of the mark; 
for while it cannot be pre- 
tended — without hypocrisy— 
that the Indian is so peculiar- 
ly constituted as to prefer a 
foreign to an indigenous rule, 
this war has at least shown 
us clearly that he appreciates 
the personal freedom and 
security that he now enjoys, 
and that he has little leaning 
towards the rather nebulous 
national idealism as conveyed 
in Pierre Loti’s phrase, “l’Inde 
sans les anglais.” 

Three hundred years ago an 
English limited liability com- 
pany—or, to be more accurate, 
a trading guild that was 
chartered by Queen Elizabeth 
—gradually established itself 
in the good graces of this 
or that Indian prince or 
rajah, and, by helping to 
overthrow the contemporary 
rivals of such _ chieftains, 
gained a peculiar prestige in 
the land that has served us 
ever since. In the real sense 
of the word we _ never 
“conquered” India at all, but 
rather permeated it by peace- 
ful penetration; and even at 
the present day one-third of 
the Peninsula is still ruled by 


its own chiefs, Of fighting, it 
is true, there has in the past 
been plenty, but it is diffi- 
cult to call to memory any 
single important Indian battle- 
field where a purely British 
force ever faced a purely 
native one. On the contrary, 
at almost every classic en- 
counter of arms we find the 
British alongside Indian allies 
fighting for some common 
objective and against a com- 
mon enemy. Clive’s victories 
were wen against the French 
with a handful of Europeans 
and a host of Indians; Gough 
finally overcame the Sikhs 
with a dozen British regi- 
ments and the army of old 
Hindustan; the force that 
broke the back of the Mutiny 
at Delhi contained more 
Pathans and Sikhs of the 
Punjaub Irregular Force and 
other native levies than it 
did British soldiers; while 
in our own times two-thirds 
of every “British” expedition 
that has been sent against 
Waziristan, Tirah, or Chitral 
has been composed of Indian 
Sepoys. 

From all this it will be 
seen that our position in 
India is a most peculiar one: 
we are not its conquerors, 
because in reality it has con- 
quered itself. Nor, on the 
other hand, are we exaetly 
the invited guests of the 
country, because in the be- 
ginning we arrived in. it 
without an invitation, The 
real truth of the whole mat- 
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ter is that the new and mys- 
terious white Sirkar mesmer- 
ised India’s peoples until 
they came to forsake those 
indigenous rulers to whom 
they owed a@ prior and nat- 
ural allegiance in order that 
they might rally round the new 
order which fascinated them by 
its novelty and its vigorous 
enterprise. Years have passed 
since those old primitive days, 
and times, of course, have 
changed. The progressive 
Indian now sees in us an 
obstacle to the realisation of 
his own personal and political 
ambitions, and would gladly 
be quit of us altogether were 
it not for the fact that he 
dreads his still primitive fel- 
low-countrymen, who would 
probably cut his clerkly throat 
the moment we left the coun- 
try. As matters stand at 
present, the educated Indian 
has to make the best of us, 
taking the disadvantages of 
a foreign rule with the benefits 
that it offers; and in the mean- 
time he presses urgently for 
every conceivable political ‘“re- 
form” that he can think of, 
which term frankly translated 
in India too often means all 
the advantages of Imperial 
citizenship with none of its 
responsibilities er penalties— 
such as conscription or super- 
taxation. 

Of the masses of that India 
which is still practically un- 
touched by Western thought, 
it is difficult to write lucidly 
in connection with their atti- 
tude towards our rule. Among 
such a cosmopolitan community 
no national sense exists at all— 
save a8 a very parochial in- 
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stinct — and in consequence, 
the fact that their rulers are 
not men of their own race 
neither surprises them nor 
hurts their feelings. Spend- 
ing as the raiyat does half 
his life in lawsuits with money- 
lenders who would otherwise 
seize his crops, and the other 
half marrying his sons and 
daughters with prodigal dis- 
play and extravagant expendi- 
ture, his life would seem to be 
too crowded with domestic in- 
cident to leave him much time 
to ponder over affairs of State, 
except where new taxation is 
concerned or sanitary propa- 
ganda to be resisted. On the 
whole, the various races and 
classes of India may be said 
to suffer the Englishman glad- 
ly. They consider us mad, and 
our low-necked women im- 
modest; they despise our art, 
and they wonder at our morals ; 
but under the surface of all 
this mutual unintelligibility, 
the East admires our bovine 
honesty of purpose, appreci- 
ates our ability to form an 
impartial judgment, and mar- 
vels at our racial characteristic 
of seeing things through to a 
logical conclusion. JFinally, 
we may say that the Indian 
sums us up as being useful 
to himself; he has a touching 
belief in our ability to do any- 
thing that we like; and except 
in aggressive Bengal—of which 
more anon—he is punctiliously 
polite te those whom he con- 
siders worthy ef the name of 
“ Sahib.” 

In Bengal the whole atmos- 
phere is different te the rest 
of India, and so it deserves 
a peried to itself. Bengal is 
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the home of the Bengali babu, 
whose flowers of speech are 
well known all over the English- 
speaking world; it is also the 
home of extravagant journalism, 
aggressive nationalism, Simian- 
like subtleties of petty intrigue 
and vigorous but unformed 
political thought. Before the 
advent of the European the 
Bengali had often lain under 
the iron heel of the warlike 
Moslem, who seems to have 
discouraged his national aspir- 
ations, He was frequently the 
victim of savage outrage, his 
riches raided and his women 
raped, and, in consequence, you 
would imagine that he might 
welcome the British Raj, with 
all its drawbacks of foreign 
constitution, as a mild im- 
provement upon the old régime. 
It is otherwise, however, as a 
casual perusal of his Provincial 
Press will swiftly show you, 
for from it you learn that the 
Englishman is little behind the 
Hun in hideous enormity! You 
read with consternation that 
as Mr Chatterjee Ghose was 
leaving the Nil Desperandum 
Cinema, he accidentally (?) 
stumbled against a Highland 
Tommy, who then appears to 
have given his opinion of the 
Bengali race with more point 
than politeness! Two columns 
here follow which prove con- 
clusively and somewhat ir- 
relevantly that the Bengali is 
originally of purer Aryan stock 
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than the Celt, and in reality 
far whiter in complexion toe, 
were it not for the unfortunate 
fact that the sun of his adopted 
land has now laid a becoming 
bronze upon his handsome 
features. 

Three young students com- 
plain—in print—that a Euro- 
pean ticket collector ‘“man- 
handled” them for refusing to 
leave a carriage marked “For 
Europeans Only ”—(although 
another compartment similarly 
labelled “For Indian Gentle- 
men” was empty close at hand) 
—and challenge the railway 
company’s right to reserve ex- 
clusive accommodation for the 
“ Haughty white Brahmins.’’! 

Scathing comments are made 
about this or that Government 
measure, impertinent person- 
alities are freely bandied about, 
and then, suddenly a whole 
leader collapses irrelevantly 
with an hysterical appeal—to 
nobody in particular—to speed 
up the Calcutta municipality 
or to expand the local fire 
brigade. But one editorial 
ends more kindly, and reminds 
its readers that they must make 
allowances for the “Dukal” 
Englishman, who, after all, 
isn’t quite so “ unsympathetic ” 
as his “cousin” the unspeak- 
able Hun, although, as he 
points out maliciously, both 
are “of the same blood and 
blossoms from the same 
old Teuton tree.” Alongside 





1 As the customs and habits of East and West are at variance, Indian 
Railway Companies always endeavour to keep their European and their Indian 
passengers apart in the interests of both. An Englishman may, for instance, give 
offence by eating beef sandwiches in front of an orthodox Hindu, and an Indian 
give equal annoyance by smoking the hookah of the country or in other ways. 
The Bengali malcontent always pretends to see racial insult in the custom and 


continually makes political capital out of it. 




















whole columns reeking with 
racial antagonism, you are 00- 
casionally startled to find the 
most extravagant protestations 
of loyalty! For the Bengali 
mind works curiously, and its 
owner seems to imagine that he 
can deceive @ man whom he 
has just slashed across the face 
with a whip as to his real sen- 
timents towards him, by sim- 
ultaneously offering him soap 
and sawder wherewith to heal 
the weals. The problem of 
semi-Anglicised and semi-civ- 
ilised Bengal has yet to be 
solved. In temperament the 
Province is that of a South 
American Republic without its 
bravery, in psychology it is 
that of a Jesuit seminary with- 
out its discipline, and in political 
thought it is that of a Moscow 
cercle without its originality. 
At present—following Mr Mac- 
aulay’s advice on the subject 
of newly-found liberty—young 
Bengal is encouraged to insult 
English ladies, worry conscien- 
tious Civil servants into early 
graves, blow its police force into 
a higher and better sphere, and 
generally speaking spit its black 
venom at the representatives of 
an Imperial race that has but 
recently dragged it from its 
social and moral gutter. The 
limits that may be set to 
political agitation are always 
doubtful, even in Europe, 
Narrow the bounds and you 
strike at all democratic freedom, 
extend them too far and you 
breed the Sinn Feiner, Bengal 
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is like a small, fat, bespectacled 
boy that has just left school— 
full of bumptious self-conceit, 
crammed with tedious facts and 
figures, a nuisance alike to God 
and man. Give him full liberty 
to act exactly as he pleases and 
he will—and does!—mob the 
English Professors of his own 
Colleges; give him a sound 
national spanking and you 
would merely break his feeble 
spirit, and so undo your own 
work by again turning him into 
the servile sycophant that his 
Mohamedan oppressors left be- 
hind them for us to remake 
and remodel. 

As regards his attitude to- 
wards the war he is professedly 
loyal, but as a race he has 
taken no active part in it at 
all, except to prate of this or 
that political concession which 
he hopes to obtain by exploit- 
ing the warlike deeds of the 
fighting races in which he has 
had no place or part, aided in 
this unholy propaganda by 
certain English lunatics who 
know nothing of the real facts 
of the case, or of the bitter 
resentment that would ensue 
among the fighting races them- 
selves if the distrusted and 
denationalised babu should gain 
still further political pre-emi- 
nence in their midst. 

One single regular combat- 
ant Bengali regiment has been 
raised experimentally. This 
feeble feat has been accom- 
plished with the utmost diffi- 
culty,! and possibly eleven 





. At the moment of writing—that is to say, after nine or ten months of much 
advertised recruiting—the “regiment” is still three hundred under strength. It 
is said that 4000 applicants offered themselves, but as the organiser of the 


movement naively puts it, ‘‘ many of these failed to turn up.” 














hundred physically fit recruits 
have been obtained out of a 
population of forty-five million 
people, who actually have the 
temerity to demand the Im- 
perial citizenship that they are 
self-admittedly either unwilling 
or unable to fight for! 

As for the new India Defence 
Force scheme— which, while 
compelling Europeans to serve, 
also offered facilities for volun- 
tary and local military service 
to all Indians, regardless of 
race or caste—it has been a 
Gilbertian fiasco all over Angli- 
cised native India. For years 
the educated Bengali, who is 
demi - officially labelled as a 
member of a “non-fighting” 
and therefore an “ un-enlisted ” 
race, has bitterly resented the 
fact that the military author- 
ities do not consider him worth 
recruiting for the Indian Army, 
and has constantly and clamor- 
ously demanded the right to 
join the local velunteers along- 
side those ef his British and 
Eurasian brothers, who are 
alse civilians. Yet when in 
war-time the epportunity is 
freely given him ef proving 
that his former appeals were 
sincere and not the mere out- 
come of political expediency or 
racial pique, then nothing ex- 
cept windy talk results, and 
the whole scheme fizzles out 
in grotesque failure. Let the 
current number of the ‘ States- 
man’?! tell the pitiful story in 
its own words. 

“. . . Rai Sita Nath Roy 
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Bahadur gave a sanguine esti- 
mate of the overwhelming force 
which India would yield” — 
(if the native clause in the 
India Defence Force Bill were 
passed). “J am sure,” declared 
the Hon’ble Mr Mir. Asad Ali, 
“that the people will whole- 
heartedly respond to this call.” 
Mr Bhupendra Nath Basu be- 
gan an eloquent speech with the 
words ‘‘ we welcome the measure 
as affording for the first time 
definite opportunities for mili- 
tary training and service to the 
Indian population.” Almost 
the only dissentient voice among 
the choruses of applause came 
from a Sikh member who un- 
kindly remarked that “the tribes 
which have shown any effective 
desire to serve have already been 
allowed to do so.” .. . It is not 
surprising, however, that the 
Government of India listened to 
the eloquent majority rather 
than to the solitary sceptic. 
But the doubter was right, and 
those who prophesied smooth 
things were wrong. The grate- 
ful enthusiastic millions of India 
yearning for military service 
have presented—three hundred 
recruits |”? 

The note of exclamation is 
our own. 

“ After the war ”—that hope- 
ful phrase that is constantly 
on the lips of the Indian poli- 
tician at the present moment— 
the Bengali may get an un- 
pleasant surprise from where 
he least expects it,—namely, 
from the British Public, For- 





1 An English newspaper of standing in Calcutta. 
2 This, by the way, it must be understood, is no reflection on the fighting races 
of India, who-have rallied in their thousands round the regular Indian Army 


since war broke out. 
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merly careless, good - natured, 
and sentimental about all 
Imperial problems, the war 
has now altered the too easy- 
going British temper, and our 
countrymen will suffer lip ser- 
vice, mock heroics, and shams 
no longer. After the war, if 
the men of this or that pro- 
tectorate or province shall de- 
mand self-government or a 
fuller citizenship in the Empire, 
the now awakened British 
voter will first ask a very fair 
question before he gives any 
reply. “What,” he will say, 
“did these people do for the 
Empire during the war that 
renders them worthy of our 
priceless birthright for which 
we fought and suffered?” + 

What reply will “pro- 
gressive” Bengal have to give 
to this question? That she was 
unable to raise one division of 
soldiers? That she stinted 
her treasure as well as her 
blood? That her young intel- 
lectuals even refused to join the 
local Defence Force, although 
in peaceful years they had long 
complained that no native-born 
Indian was eligible for such a 
force ? 

The Punjaub and Bombay, 
Rajputana and the Deccan, all 
have answers ready in terms of 
blood and rupees lavishly given 
out of sparse populations and 
scanty purses*—it is only Bengal 
the fertile and rich, Bengal the 
prolific in children, Bengal the 
“educated” province, who will 
fail to satisfy the British public 
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upon that merciless day of 
reckoning. Let her then turn 
her diminished head to her 
“sympathetic” travelling M.P.’s, 
to her ex-Lieut.-Governors or 
old Secretaries of State, who, 
seeking personal popularity or 
political applause, have made 
her fair promises in the past; 
but none of these men shall 
save her from the cold, serene, 
passionless judgment of those 
Englishmen who have recently 
learned the costly price of 
Imperial Citizenship in terms 
of death, and wounds, and 
tears. The West, refined by 
war, is already nearly cleansed 
of cant and humbug, and a 
saner age of British Imperial- 
ism is at hand, when every man 
will be judged—not by his 
words but by his deeds, Will 
this era suit Bengal? 

There are two schools of 
thought in India, and they 
have been named—more or less 
inaccurately in each case— 
“progressive” and “reaction- 
ary.” Roughly speaking, the 
military policy is “reactionary” 
and the Civil ideal “ progres- 
sive.” Neither policies are 
perfect, for in India “ Progres- 
sion” is only another name for 
denationalisation, which too 
often turns a possibly good 
Asiatic into a certainly bad 
European, and “reaction,” 
though serving its own im- 
mediate military purpose ad- 
mirably—namely, the retention 


of a spirit of feudal loyalty— — 


is far too narrow an ideal for 





? It is also to be hoped that any Englishman who illegally avoided his military 


obligations will be disfranchised. 


? At the present moment Bombay with a population of twenty-seven millions 


has subscribed as much to the War Loan as Bengal with her forty-six millions. 
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the whole community. For 
some reason that is more or 
less obscure, so-called Western 
education tends to undermine 
the martial virility of most Asi- 
atic and African races, as every 
British officer with Colonial ex- 
perience knows full well; and al- 
though we cannot fold our arms 
and leave the masses of India 
entirely uneducated until the 
end of Time, in the interests of 
militarism we may well pause 
and reflect over new and wiser 
ways and means of education 
before we pedantically destroy 
both courage and courtesy in 
the simple warlike races of 
the North, even as in Bengal 
we have already transformed 
the old servile panic into the 
new insolent self-conceit. In 
fact, while the soldier must 
remember that the wars of 
the future will tax the brains 
of his Sepoys as well as their 
muscles, so also the civilian 
should keep in mind that if 
his ideal of an autonomous 
India is ever realised, the 
peoples of that New India will 
have to fight their own battles 
in war as well as in oratory. 
The real secret of our present 
failure in Bengal is not that 
we have educated it, but that 
we have not educated it. True 
education is not a matter of 
intellectual gormandising as a 


boa - constrictor swallows its 
food wholesale, but is rather a 
delicate process of leading the 
newly awakened Soul of Youth 
to heights of higher conscious- 
ness, while simultaneously de- 
veloping in him that moral 
balance, that mental discipline, 
and that physical sanity with- 
out which mere brilliance by 
itself becomes a curse and not 
a blessing to its unhappy 
possessor. Of progressives out- 
side Bengal, and of moderate- 
minded men within it— of 
whom we have made sympa- 
thetic mention elsewhere 1—we 
have not yet spoken in this 
chapter, nor would it be 
relevant to do so at length 
now. Suffice to say that there 
are many rightly ambitious- 
minded men in the Young 
Indian Party who prefer ra- 
tional argument to rhetoric, 
action to talk, and loyalty to 
anarchy, when putting forward 
their claims. With such true 
patriotism we have of course 
every sympathy, and our 
quarrel is only with those hectic 
follies which, if persisted in, 
can only end in repression and 
retrogression, and which now 
impertinently cloak themselves 
under the name of “ progress,” 
even as the Devil disguises 
himself as a monk, 


Vv. THE BRITISH SUBALTERN IN INDIA AND HIS NATIVE ARMY: 
TOGETHER WITH SOME FINAL CONCLUSIONS AND A WORD 


IN SEASON. 


We make no apology for in- 
troducing the British subaltern 
as an Indian institution, be- 


cause he is one. Without him 
we do not believe that British 
rule in the country would con- 





1 “Qn Tour with an Indian Proconsul,” ‘ Maga,’ March 1917. 
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tinue for a day. You might 
dissolve every Provincial Coun- 
cil in the land to-morrow, and 
nobody would be any the wiser 
except the members who com- 
pose them, but the subaltern is 
sorely missed, even when he 
goes on the sick list for a week, 
or is lost permanently to the 
world by promotion. It is he 
whom you meet at early breath- 
less dawn scrambling into your 
railway compartment accom- 
panied by a uniform case, half 
a dozen hog spears, a brace of 
Sowter saddles, and a bull- 
terrier bitch. It is he who in 
public places assuages the pride 
of the Bengali editor by order- 
ing this frequenter of Viceregal 
heights to lower his umbrella 
when passing a pukha profes- 
sional sahib! Curiously enough 
he is generally speedily obeyed 
without demur, but woe betide 
the Lieut.-Governor who should 
follow the conservative subal- 
tern’s example, He, again, it 
is to whom all Indian soldiers 
in trouble turn instinctively. 
The cynical Captain Sahib 
may grow sceptical over sick 
fathers and mothers when leave 
is suddenly demanded in the 
middle of the drill season, but 
in the subaltern’s youthful 
breast the milk of human kind- 
ness and a belief in human 
nature still persists. 

“T say, old boy!” he shouts 
at you, jumping off his charger 
and bursting into the orderly 
room with jingling spurs and 
flashing blucher boots, “old 
Tbrahim the ‘C’ squadron 
trumpeter wants ten days’ 
leave; his kid’s got the plague 
and the poor old devil is awfully 
worried about it.” Follows 
Ibrahim the trumpeter suitably 
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depressed, and he generally 
gets the leave from his squad- 
ron or company commander 
more for the subaltern’s peace 
of mind than on the merits of 
his own case. 

He is always in a hurry, 
dashing about the cantonment 
on an unlovely but indefatig- 
able country-bred pony, a neat 
young figure in Jodhpore 
breeches or polo kit; he keeps 
the mess servants up to the 
mark by his candid criticisms 
of their manners and morals; 
in fact he brings with him a 
breath of vigorous England 
into our exotic life, and the 
Indian day is relieved by his 
happy phraseology. 

During the present war there 
are two sorts of subalterns in 
India, The triumphant sub- 
altern under orders for “ Mess- 
pot” or the “Frontier,” and 
the depressed subaltern left 
behind in his gloomy bungalow 
with dark hate in his soul for 
Simla. However, even for this 
unhappy masculine Cinderella 
there are perhaps boar to be 
hunted and “stuck,” tiger to 
be stalked and shot just out- 
side his cantonment; and once 
he gets into the jungle with 
his orderly and forty-pound 
tent, he dons khaki shorts and 
puttees or Bedford cords and 
gaiters and forgets his troubles 
in “first spears” and other 
trophies of the chase. He joins 
his Indian Regiment from Sand- 
hurst or a British Corps, talk- 
ing vile Hindustani; but if he 
shapes well at pole or shikar 
the men take him under their 
indulgent wing and tell him 
more about their lives than 
they would ever tell the Colonel, 
whom they have known for 
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twenty years, and, finally, he 
is apparently the only person 
in India who can obtain—and 
keep—a decent Indian servant, 
In fact he is the human link 
between East and West, be- 
cause, besides being the happy- 
go-lucky boy who has a place 
in the hearts of all the world, 
he also really does bridge the 
gulf between the two continents 
with his Rabelaisian mirth, his 
scapegrace indiscretions and his 
general joi de vivre, all of which 
are perfectly understood and 
loved by darkest Asia. With- 
out him there would be little 
true comradeship in India be- 
tween East and West; for who 
else would play hockey with 
his sepoys, tent-peg with his 
troopers, or dare to damn 
Oriental potentates for crossing 
him at polo? He is the per- 
sonal equation in whiteprestige, 
for he represents the best that 
the English public school can 
breed, and his clean-limbed 
body and his sane young mind 
inspire both respect and eon- 
fidence. It is certainly not too 
much to say of the British 
subaltern that it is he and he 
alone who, with his simple un- 
questioning faith in his alien 
soldiers, inspires them with an 
uncanny loyalty for the British 
Raj, for as an abstract matter 
the very vaguely visualised Brit- 
ish Government means little or 
nothing to the Indian Sepoy, 
but Broun, E’shmith, or June! 
sahib mean a very great deal. 
Viceroys and Commanders-in- 
Chief may come and go, this or 
that policy may change and 
fade, but the sepoy cares for 


none of these things provided 
he is not sent too often on 
manceuvres, gets his compensa- 
tion for dearness of rations, and 
has some young English hope- 
ful to abuse or praise him to 
the skies according to whether 
he shoots straight or crookedly 
upon the range. 

Without this personal mag- 
netism that the English public 
school boy unconsciously exerts 
over the minds of grey-bearded 
veterans andraw recruits alike, 
there would be no Indian Army 
at all; at least no certain 
loyalty in it in a world of 
seditious agitators, religious 
fanatics, and mischief-making 
globe-trotters. 

That our Indian legions 
came gladly te this war, and 
that they had previously volun- 
teered for service in South 
Africa and the Crimea, we owe 
entirely to the polo and hockey 
playing youth of England, and 
not to the elderly gentlemen in 
the Commons who gravely dis- 
cuss artificial Indian “prob- 
lems” in which nobody takes 
the slightest interest except 
themselves. In fact, the native 
army in India is exclusively the 
property of the British subal- 
tern, and belongs to nobody 
else however exalted. 

Superior people in India 
look down upon the subaltern. 
From match-making mammas’ 
point of view he has no “ offi- 
cial precedence,” he is generally 
in debt, and his love affairs are 
more frequent than lasting. 
Others consider him stupid be- 
cause he shows them candidly 
that he is bored stiff by their 





1 Brown, Smith, and Jones. 
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patronage, or call him bucolic 
because, absorbed in his men 
and beloved polo ponies, he too 
often refuses to don “store 
clothes” and attend what he 
happily describes as their wives’ 
“bun worries.” Speaking gen- 
erally, the British subaltern, di- 
rect of speech, frank of manner, 
and contemptueus of expedi- 
ency, is considered an amiable 
fool who is of little account in 


the great Indian orbit. It is_ 


admitted that he has his own 
particular uses, such as being 
killed in battle that the elderly 
Olympians may live; but to 
suggest that such brave and 
honourable children fill a really 
important réle upon our great 
oriental stage would be to 
invoke polite, superior, and 
incredulous laughter—for chil- 
dren are not made honourable 
misters [ 

A certain historical charac- 
ter, however, who ever mocked 
superior people, has warned all 
such with gentle contempt that 
children are the only wise people 
in our stupid old world, be- 
cause, in their unselfish, simple, 
and unsophisticated minds there 
is at least room for a new idea, 
and in India new ideas are 
wanted. India has been called 
our white elephant, and so 
let us first be thankful that 
this unwieldy beast did not 
run amok during an epoch of 
world-wide unrest that has had 
its political aspeets—as in 
Russia—as well as its orude 
and bloody war. Secondly, let 
us be grateful that our elephant 
came trumpeting to our assist- 
ance, and if the help of so far 
distant an Asiatio ally has of 
necessity been rather primitive, 
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we must remember that except- 
ing always a few hundred for- 
tunate and princely individuals, 
India is a very poor country, 
for ever on the brink of plague 
and famine, with a huge popu- 
lation that is mainly illiterate, 
for whom the Great Adventure 
held all the added terrors of 
the utterly incomprehensible. 
And what has India actually 
done, and what is she still doing, 
in the Imperial cause that has 
so united our far-flung Empire? 

Firstly; the small but leng- 
service and professional Indian 
Army that at the beginning of 
the war numbered but one 
hundred and fifty thousand 
men, and which is primarily 
raised for the defence of its 
own long difficult frontiers, 
and to maintain internal law 
and order, has not only per- 
formed these difficult tasks for 
which it was immediately re- 
sponsible with conspicuous suc- 
cess, but it has also, we believe, 
been represented in every single 
Imperial theatre of war since 
August 1914. From France 
to Gallipeli, from Gallipoli te 
the Suez Canal, from the Canal 
to the German Africas, and 
thence to China vid Aden, 
Somaliland, Baghdad, and the 
Khyber Pass, Indian arms have 
been bloedily busy, and have 
done selid, silent, and useful 
work, unboomed by the sensa- 
tional journalist, and their ex- 
ploits teo often obscured by 
official despatches, which refer 
to all such Imperial operations 
under the technical heading of 
“British.” Some day the full 
story ef their services will be 
written in letters of gold, and 
then all will learn how on more 
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than one occasion they saved 
their British comrades from 
disaster when these were 
handicapped by the climates 
of Africa and Asia;! of how 
they helped to stem the Ger- 
man Glacier in Europe months 
before any other overseas sol- 
dier or Kitchener’s army 
recruit was ready or fit to 
take the field; of how they 
fought in a cold climate that 
was as intolerable to them as 
later the fierce heat of the 
Scinde Desert was to prove 
fatal to the British victims of 
the Troop Train Tragedy ; and 
how, finally, in Mesopotamia 
the mosquito-like Indian Cav- 
alry lived up to the best tradi- 
tions of its dashing reputation. 

But the reader will say, what 
about the disaffection that we 
heard of among some of the 
Indian troops? Wasn’t it true 
that seme of our Mohamedans 
deserted to the Turks on the 
Canal, and that here and there 
even the Sikhs gave trouble? 
Both facts are true, for the 
credulity of the ignorant peas- 
ant soldier of India has ever 
been expleited by the political 
malcontent and the religious 
fanatic whenever they seek 
material for their bonfires; but 
another thing is true also, and 
that is, that for every one Mo- 
hamedan who hesitated pain- 
fully between his allegiance to 
the temporal power of Britain 
and the spiritual power of 


Turkey, there were a hundred 
who never faltered in their 
loyalty for an instant; nor 
were the Sikhs less tempted 
than the Mohamedans by the 
German and Turkish agents 
and their cleverly organised 
propaganda. How cruel and 
how insidious those trials and 
temptations were we English- 
men shall probably never real- 
ise. Early in the war, when 
professional Indian soldiers 
were employed to fill a stra- 
tegic gap upon the Western 
front, while the raw citi- 
zen armies of Britain were 
still in the making, and before 
compulsory service for the 
White Man had become law, a 
seditious and extensively cir- 
culated pamphlet entitled, in 
happy oriental phraseology, 
‘Black Pepper is Cheaper than 
White,’ advised the Indian Ex- 
peditionary Force that it was 
being callously used as mere 
cannon fodder by a race of un- 
warlike shopkeepers, who no- 
toriously preferred paying for 
cheap foreign mercenaries in 
their undesired wars to laying 
down their own more expensive 
lives! That under the strain 
of such satanically clever dis- 
tortion of facts, to which was 
added religious doubt and per- 
plexity of the most complicated 
order, the Indian Army did not 
become gravely disaffected or 
even prove faithless to its salt 
is a matter for happy self-con- 





1 The Baluchi machine-guns in East Africa that saved the South African 
Infantry at a moment of crisis from the too pressing attentions of the German 
Askari ; the Mahrattas and Sikhs at Aden who came to the help of the sun- 
stricken, thirst-tortured Territorials during a fierce Turkish attack upon that 
fortress, when these were utterly exhausted; the Gurkhas at Suvla Bay who, 
with the New Zealanders, gave a dashing lead during the attack, which, had 
it been supported, might have given us victory—and many similar instances. 
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gratulation. At a moment in 
history when Welsh miners 
were refusing the British fleet 
the coal that is its life blood, 
when Irish “ patriots,” accord- 
ing to their aneient usage, were 
stabbing a hard-pressed Eng- 
land in the back, and while 
trade-unionists upon the Clyde 
were refusing to work at full 
pressure for a grievance that 
was purely monetary, one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand Asiatic 
soldiers stood stubbornly by a 
foreign Raj in three continents 
simultaneously, although at the 
beginning of the war half of 
them must have come near to 
believing themselves the vic- 
tims of an exeorable betrayal. 
That such illiterate peasants 
—mocked, harangued, and be- 
wildered by the seditious or 
fanatically religious among 
their own race—refused to list - 
en to those who would have se- 
duced their loyalty, must stand 
eternally to their honour. 
Where here and there a neg- 
ligible minority yielded to so 
cruelly insidious a temptation, 
let us not judge their defec- 
tion too harshly—at least not 
until we have also sternly 
arraigned the unpatriotism of 
those strikers, rebels, and ob- 
structionists who are men of 
our own flesh and blood. 
Farther, and outside direct 
military assistanee altogether, 
the people of India have sown 
and reaped harvests of corn 
and cotton that the British 
soldier might be fed and 
clothed, made munitions for 
him to the best of their 
limited ability, and once 
roused to the fact that the 
war 1s even graver than they 
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or their rulers first imagined, 
are exerting themselves to even 
greater efforts of the nature 
indicated in the earlier portion 
of this record. 

We are a conservative peo- 
ple out here, rulers and ruled 
alike, and it takes us time to 
visualise the Europe of Arma- 
geddon that so many of us 
have never seen, We look 
big and strong upon the map 
or in census statistics, but in 
reality we are a top-heavy 
Colossus that can help you 
but little, as great Empires 
know help. Out of our teem- 
ing millions we can send you 
but a few picked thousands, 
because religious usage, social 
custom, the caste system, and 
other age-old factors that have 
been at work in our midst 
for the last three thousand 
years, have all combined to 
docket humanity in India in 
water-tight compartments, la- 
belled, like beetles, “fight- 
ing races” and “non-fighting 
races”; the elect minority of 
priests and warriors, be it 
understood, formerly enslaving 
the vulgar herd of hewers of 
wood and drawers of water 
until the spirit of these had 
lost its martial vigour. 

Still, do not despise our 
humble help, such as it is, if 
for no other reason than that 
it comes from an alien race 
that wishes you well; and 
keep in mind the nakedness 
of our own long Continental 
frontiers. 

In the past we have planted 
your flag in the far places of 
the earth before your own 
soldiers were numerous enough 
to escort it there themselves, 
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We have guarded it sacredly 
in many a wild frontier out- 
post, as though it were indeed 
our own, and more than once 
we have been annihilated to 
& man—near the Somana, for 
instance—because we would 
net haul it down. We were 
first into Pekin, during the 
relief of the Legations, among 
all the allied armies of Europe 
who raced for that peculiar 
honour; we once suppressed 
@ mutiny among your black 
troops in Africa—and in that 
same dark continent con- 
structed half your railways— 
and, generally speaking, we 
have served you all the world 
over upon a hundred obscure 
tropical campaigns which were 
too tedious or too exacting 
for your young and unsalted 
white soldiers. If at the 
present moment we are too 
few to be a deciding factor 
upon your great European 
battlefields, you can at least 
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rely on us not only to keep 
your fiag flying in Asia and 
Africa, but te push it for- 
ward to more spacious frontiers 
across the new lands that we 
are even now conquering from 
your enemies, We are men of 
a score of different races, our 
creeds and customs are not 
your own, our Hindu caste is 
broken by crossing the black 
water to your wars, our 
Mohamedan orthodoxy is chal- 
lenged when we fight for you 
against the Head of our 
own faith, and most of us 
have no idea what we are 
fighting about, but obey our 
orders simply and solely be- 
cause we trust you. Finally, 
we wish you and yours the 
speedy victory and the hon- 
ourable peace, for which we 
too—as you know already— 
are also modestly struggling 
close by your brave but 
wounded side, and next to your 
strong but bruised sword-arm. 
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I, A NAVAL DISCUSSION. 


THE air was thick with 
smoke, and a half-circle of 
officers sat clustered round the 
stove in the smoking -room. 
True—there was no fire in the 
stove, but that did not count. 
A stove was a place you sat 
around and jerked cigarette 
ash at, or, if you were long 
enough, rested your heels on. 
The party consisted of six 
ship’s officers and a guest. A 
few feet away a Bridge-party 
was in progress. It was the 
usual Naval party, and was 
composed of one man who 
could play, two who thought 
they could, and one who had 
come in in response to urgent 
demands to “make up a four,” 
and who held no illusions about 
his own play or his partner's. 
However, he argued well, which 
was a help. The game ap- 
peared to go in spasms—a few 
minutes’ peace punctuated only 
by subdued oaths, and then a 
cross-fire of abuse and recrim- 
inations — usually opened by 
the fourth player, who had 
somewhere learnt the won- 
derful feminine art of getting 
in first accusation, and then 
dodging his opponents’ salvoes 
behind a smoke-soreen of side- 
issues. 

The group by the stove were 
not in the least disturbed by 
the game behind them. They 
had heard Naval Bridge played 
before, and knew that it was 
only when the players became 
polite that trouble was in the 
offing. The talk, as always, 


was of the War, and swung 
with startling suddenness from 
one queer aspect to another. 
The Senior Engineer was lean- 
ing back in his chair, his pipe 
between his teeth, listening to 
the mixture of views and voices 
from either side of him. 

“What do they want this 
saluting order at all for? 
They're making everybody 
salute everybody in London 
now, and they say it isn’t safe 
to walk dewn the Haymarket 
to the Admiralty, because the 
traffic stands to attention fer 
you.” 

“Alldamn nonsense. There’s 
too much saluting—that sort, 
I mean—and there’s too little 
of the other sort. Let’s have 
an order that every civilian 
must salute a wounded man, 
or a man with a wound stripe, 
and then I'll take Provost- 
Marshal and see it done.” 

“They’d chuck their hands 
in. They’re all talking of 
Democracy new, and a wounded 
man would count as a gilded 
autecrat.” 

“Democracy, my foot! I 
know their sort of Democracy. 
It’s like Russia’s special brand 
—do as you please, and make 
all you can for yourself. A 
civilian’s no good till he’s a 
conscript er done his time in 
the Territorials, If they want 
democracy they can come here. 
This is the most democratic 
Service in the world.” 

“But you can’t run down 
civilians over this war; why— 
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the whole Army’s civilian now. 
They haven’t done so badly, 
though they had to wait for 
war before they moved.” 

“Whose fault was it they 
didn’t help before? It wasn’t 
ours. But that’s just what I’m 
saying. They’re all right once 
they’ve been drilled, but no 
damn good till they have been, 
We ought to put the whole lot 
through a short course of drill 
and a week of trench work, 
and let them go again.” 

The guest’s voice broke in— 
“You mean, I take it, that the 
people who are going to make 
the peace are the people who 
have not yet learnt discipline?” 

‘Yes, sir—that’s about it. 
They haven’t learnt to think 
for their side instead of their 
own private ends.” 

“Call ’em politicians and 
have done with it, Pongo!” 

“Well, they are — aren’t 
they? They get the politicians 
they like, and they appoint 
men of their own sort, so they 
are all politicians really.” 

“Well, I think that’s being 
rather hard on them. They 
have to take the men the 
party whips give them. I 
think they’re a poor lot, 
but I wouldn’t call them 
politicians.” 

The guest moved uneasily. 
“TI don’t quite see your point,” 
he said. “Is the term ‘poli- 
tician’ one of reproach or 
praise? I once stood for my 
local constituency and r 





The young officer with his 
heels on the stove gave a sud- 
den snort. ‘Don’t you believe 
him, he’s pulling your legs—ro 
don’t apologise. He’s no poli- 
tician, anyway.” 
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The guest laughed. “ Well, 
I’m not in politics now,” he 
said. “ What is your defini- 
tion of this strange animal?” 

There was a pause, and then 
a cautious reply, “ Well, he’s 
an M.P.” 

“But I know some very 
charming M.P.’s—are they all 


politicians ?” 
“Oh no, sir. They’re dif- 
ferent. It’s a question of 


standards, really.” 

“Ah! but what are the 
standards?” 

‘* Well, you see—we have one 
—and civilians have another, 
business people and so on, and 
then there’s the politicians.” 

“You ought to write a dic- 
tionary, Pongo—you snub-nosed 
old shell-back. No, I ain’t scrap- 
ping, and if you get up I'll take 
your chair.” 

“Whose got a cigarette? 
No, not one of your stinkers— 
gimme one of yours, Guns.” 

The officer addressed politely 
passed a cigarette across in his 
fingers, and turning in his chair 
beckoned to a marine servant 
who was just returning with 
an empty tray from the Bridge 
table. 

“A cigarette, please, waiter 
—and debit it to the account 
of my honourable friend Mr 
Maugham, here. I'll stop you 
cadging, Pongo—if I have to 
take on the tobacco accounts 
to do it.” 

“Lucky there’s no shortage 
of ’baccy, or all the armies 
would strike.” 

‘Well, that’d be one way to 
stop the war. Youcan’t fight 
without it. Wish we had some 
tobacco shares. Some people 
must be making a lot,” 
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“Not se much as the food 

eople.” 

“T don’t believe the food 
people do make so much. It’s 
the world shortage that causes 
the trouble, not the prices— 
or rather one involves the 
other.” 

“Tt isn’t so much that. It’s 
a rise of prices allround. Things 
get expensive, so the country 
strikes for higher wages and 
gets them—then prices go 
up because the sovereign has 
depreciated, and they strike 
again. It goes on in a vicious 
circle,” 

“Can’t be a cirele—because 
that’s progression. You've got 
to get to a smash in time.” 

“Yes, it means there'll be 
just as much cash in the world, 
but every one will be poor. 
Cash isn’t wealth—work is 
wealth, and all work nowadays 
is wasted. We're chucking it 
into the air in Flanders.” 

“ Well, we'll last out this war, 
and then have to lash out.” 

“Oh yes—there’ll be room 
to lash out in too. We'll be 
back in Elizabeth’s days—lots 
of room for every one, but no 
capital,” 

“So long as there are no 
Huns we'll be happy, so what’s 
the edds? Give us a match.” 

“Well, I want a few Huns 
left to compare notes with 
after this. It would be dull 
to hear our own side only, 
One couldn’t meet their Army, 
of course, but their Navy’s not 
so bad, They’ve tried to fight 
clean, at any rate, and they 
fight good and ’earty. Yes, I 
know about Fritz, but if you 
had orders to torpedo liners, 
wouldn’t you do it? ’Course 
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you would, if you were told 
they were carrying munitions 
and you were saving your coun- 
try by it. There are Fritzes 
that like it, certainly, but we 
have to give the others the 
benefit of the doubt,” 

“Well, I’d like to read their 
logs and so on after the war, 
though we'll be so damn sick of 
all the truck they’ll publish 
here when the Censor pays off 
that we won’t want to read 
much of anything.” 

“Tt isn’t the stuff just after 
the war one would like to read. 
I'd like to be alive in a hundred 
years to read the truth.” 

“Well, you won’t be if you 
knock my drink over with your 
hairy hoofs—sit still!” 

“It'd do you good if I did 
knock it over—you hoary- 
headed old rip. Guns, do you 
think they’ll have raised our pay 
in a hundred years’ time?” 

“T doubt it. They'll pay off 
the Navy and economise as soon 
as peace is signed—” 

“And we'll have another 
war on our hands inside six 
months—we always do; we've 
always retrenched after a war, 
and then had te give bonuses 
to get the men back inside a 
year.” 

“Well, they'll pay off the 
battleships, anyway—and only 
keep the fast cruisers and the 
submarines.” 

“You and your submarines! 
Have you heard from your 
biother lately ?” 

“Yes, he tells me if I’m 
going to join I’ve got to re- 
member it’s the greatest honour 
to be—half a seo., I’ve got the 
letter here—to be alive and able 
to get into the os and 
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most efficient Service of the 
Greatest Navy the world has 
ever seen, in the Greatest event 
in History since the Moon 
broke off.” 

There was a two seconds 
silence (which is long for a 
Naval discussion), then— 

“Well, eutting out the 
swollen-headed tosh about the 
Greatest Service, which I take 
it he means te refer to sub- 
marines, I den’t know that he’s 
far wrong.” 

“Well, I suppose we shall 
have our pasts and presents 
all looked up, and that people 
at the U.S. Institution will 
argue about us like they did 
a few years ago about Tra- 
falgar.” 

“No fear. They'll all be 
peaceful then, and we'll be 


barbarians, and not to be 
spoken of.” 

“ Barbarian, my foot! We're 
the cleanest lot in England, 
and the English are cleaner 
than most races.” 

“Do you think there'll be 
another battle?” 

“Oh, help! If that cag’s 
going to start, I’m off. Good- 
night, sir.” 

“T must go too, Jim,” said 
the guest, with a startled glance 
at the clock. ‘Where did I 
leave my coat?” 

The Senior Engineer rose 
and followed them out, hearing 
as he passed through the door 
an unwearying voice by the 
stove— ‘I know a chap on 
Beatty’s staff and he says 
they'll fight next spring or 


summer.” 


II, THE GUNLAYER. 


“Mit first—hit hard—and 
keep on hitting, is a good rule, 
but what I want to impress 
on you is that in this war the 
last part of that rule is the 
most important. The enemy 
shoots remarkably well—at a 
target—but he does not appear 
to stand punishment well him- 
self. It is remarkable how the 
German shooting falls off once 
he gets a few big shells aboard 
him, and up to date it has been 
noticeable that our own practice 
is, up to a certain point, im- 
proved by our being hit. 1: 
is just a matter of sticking 
power... .” 

The gunnery lieutenant 
paused in his lecture and 
sighed. “Would these pasty- 
faced beggars stick it?” He 


had had a week to train the 
crew—most of them raw hands 
—of the latest and fastest light 
cruiser, into a semblance of 
war efficiency, and the effort 
was tiring him. They were so 
very new and unintelligent, and 
he had had to go over the 
A B C of gunnery with them 
as if they had never been 
through their course before 
joining. Seven bells struck and 
he dismissed the class and sent 
them shuffling and elbowing 
out of the flat. 


They had been stationed at 
the guns three hours and had 
seen nothing. This was their 
second day out, and the first 
nervousness and feeling of shy- 
ness at being in enemy waters 
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was wearing off. The mist that 
had been with them since dawn 
was clearing away too, and 
the gunlayer of No. Five 
straightened his back and 
stretched himself against the 
shield. This was a silly game, 
he decided. Two cables astern 
the knife-edge stem of a sister 
ship was parting their wake 
inte two creamy undulating 
waves which seemed to spoil 
the mirror-like surface of what 
the German Wireless has with 
inimitable humour termed “‘ The 
fringe of the English barred 
zone,” or as their Lordships 
more drily put it, “The mouth 
of the Bight.” 


The gunlayer spat carefully 
over the side and felt in his 
cap-rim for a cigarette. He 
calculated that he would make 
the “fag,” with care, last till 
breakfast. Fourteen days in 
commission had at any rate 
taught him that the art of 
shortening up the frequent 
spells of boredom consisted in 
@ judicious mixture of tobacco 
and thinking, and as smoking 
was barred under heavy pen- 
alties during the dark hours, 
his brain had been somewhat 
overworked since four. As he 
fumbled for his matches he 
froze suddenly still as a bugle 
blared “ Action stations!” from 
the bridge above him. He 
heard the beginnings of the 
clatter of men closing up and 
the hum of activity along the 
deck, but till the cold shiver 
had passed from him he could 
not move, His one idea was 


that this was real, and he 
would give anything to be out 
Then in a flash he was 


of it, 
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at his sights, his hands on the 
focussing-ring and his head 
close up to the telescope, in 
fear that others might see 
something in his face that 
he did not want them to see. 
For exactly the same reasons 
some hundred other men on 
the upper deck were becoming 
feverishly busy, but before the 
last note of the bugle had 
died the guns’ crews were over 
their stage fright, and were, 
with perhaps a little more 
care and intelligence than they 
had shown at drill, closing up 
to their guns. 

The gunlayer of No, Five 
stepped to one side and looked 
out on the beam. The mists 
had cleared, and far to the 
east he could see a line of 
little smoke puffs that could 
only mean one thing—ships 
in station and burning high- 
speed fuel. The cruiser heeled 
a little, and the smoke dots 
swung from abeam to nearly 
ahead as she turned, and he 
lost sight of them behind the 
shield of the next gun. He 
wanted to go forward and 
watch them. It seemed worse 
to have it hanging over him 
like this. He did not know 
if he would be quite ready if 
the ship turned suddenly to 
bring his gun to bear and he 
should see the enemy at elose 
range, and no longer as little 
brown smoke blurs, 

The sight-setter, a boy of 
seventeen, spoke to him and he 
looked round. The boy’s face 
was rather white, and his lips 
trembled a little. The gun- 
layer woke up at the sight, and 
broke into a pleased grin. 

“Only little beggars,” he 























































said, ‘‘hardly enough to make 
a@ mouthful. Don’t you make 
no blinkin’ errors this mornin’, 
my lad, or I'll land you one 
you'll be proud of!” 

The speech cheered him up, 
and he began to believe he 
might come out of it alive— 
with luck. The ship was 
travelling now. The white 
water raced past at a dizzy 
speed, and a great sloping V of 
white water followed them 
fifty yards astern. Every few 
seconds a quivering vibration 
started from forward and 
travelled through the hull— 
reminding him of a terrier 
waiting at a rat-holee He 
wanted to smoke—there would 
be just time for a cigarette— 
but although he was afraid of 
death, he was afraid of the 
Gunnery Lieutenant more. He 
snuggled down to the shoulder- 
piece and began working his 
elevating wheel slowly. There 
was little roll on the ship, and 
he realised thankfully that 
there was going to be no 
difficulty about keeping his 
sights on. The oblong port in 
the shield through which his 
telescope passed worried him: 
it seemed so unnecessarily big. 
That was just like the Ad- 
miralty designers, he thought 
—so long as they didn’t have 
to stand behind the hole they 
didn’t care how big it was. 
Why, it would let a six-inch 
shell through! He felt quite 
a grievance about it. Then, 
with a heel and an increase 
of vibration the ship turned. 
Lord! there they were—one— 
two—three—four—five of them 
—going like smoke, too, He 
pressed close to his telescope, 
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and the enemy sprang into 
view—many times magnified. 
The boy sight-setter in a 
cracked voice repeated an order, 
and he heard the quick shuffle 
of feet and the word “ Ready” 
come like a whip-crack from 
behind him, The leading enemy 
danced in the heat-haze as his 
telescope swayed up and down 
her foremast. It all depended 
on him and a few others now. 
The responsibility worried him, 
The gun’s crew behind him 
were invisible, but he felt that 
their eyes were glued to his 
back, and that they were 
wondering if he was going to 
make good. 

Boom — Br-r-reom — Boom |! 
That was the next ahead. It 
sounded a rotten salvo. Was 
she ranging—or would they all 
start now? He saw no 
splashes by the ship in his 
sights. Was it a complete 
miss, or was it fired at another 
enemy ? 

Boom—B-r-room! That 
was a better one. Weren't 
they going to do anything? 

he wondered, the enemy 
cruiser flashed like a red helio, 
and he gasped in admiration 
at the simultaneous firing of 
her battery. A great sheet 
of white shut out the view in 
his telescope, and a deafening 
crack announced the bursting 
of a short salvo, Wow-ooo! 
Something whined overhead, 
and his own gun spoke—rock- 
ing the shield, and making 
him flinch from the sights. 
Gawd! had he fired with the 
sights on, or were his eyes 
shut? Anyhow, the men be- 
hind him did not seem to notice 
anything wrong. The breech 
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slammed viciously, and the 
word “Ready” came on the 
instant. ‘“ Clang”—something 
hit the shield and glanced 
upwards as his gun spoke 
again. He knew he hadn't 
had the sights on then—he 
hadn’t been ready,—how the 
hell could a man keep the 
sights on with this going on? 
Behind him a man began a 
scream, a scream which was 
cut short suddenly with the 
crack of a bursting H.E. shell 
and the whistle and wail of 
splinters. Gawd! this was 
chronic—the ship must be get- 
ting it thick, The enemy 
swung into his telescope field 
again, and he saw the throb- 
bing flame jerk out and vanish 
from her upper deck. 
B-r-r-oom! That was a 
better salvo. He must have 
been on the spot that time— 
another one—no, he was aim- 
ing high then. Still, it didn’t 
matter. They'd all be dead 
soon and nobody would know 
who'd fired well or badly. 
Right abreast the enemy’s 
bridge a great spout of water 
shot up, and behind it he saw 
the yellow sheet of flame that 
told of half a broadside going 
home. “He must keep his 
sights on” —‘“‘ Must keep his 
sights on.” His gun rocked 
as it fired, and he swore under 
his breath at the delay before 
the crew reloaded. Were they 
all wounded? They might be 
—as he estimated at least 
three full salvoes had been 
aboard since the first shot. The 
enemy swung out of his field 
of view again, and he took 
his eye from the telescope a 
moment. What the hell was 
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the ship turning for? The 
flagship must be crazy—just 
when we were hitting, too. 
He froze to his eyepiece again, 
and saw the familiar bridge 
and curved stem of his target 
as before. A haze of purplish- 
grey smoke was over her fore- 
castle, and as he fired again 
he saw the flash of another 
salvo along her side. What 
was it “Guns” had said? 
The one that sticks it out. 
Why eouldn’t they lead quicker 
behind him? They seemed so 
slow. The target vanished sud- 
denly in a pall of brown smoke, 
and he lost her for a moment, 
his sights swinging down with 
the gentle motion of the ship. 
He saw splashes rise from the 
sea, but heard no whine and 
hum of splinters following. 
There she was again! And 
there was another salvo in the 
same place. A voice from be- 
hind him said something, and 
he barked a profane response, 
—a demand for quicker load- 
ing. The voice replied with, 
“Stick it, Jerry—you’re giv- 
in’ ’er bloody ’ell!” And he 
realised suddenly that the hit- 
ting now seemed to be all one 
way, and that his target was 
on fire from the bow to the 
forward funnel. His sights 
swung off again, and a mo- 
ment later his gun brought 
up against the forward stops 
with a bump. He raised his 
head and looked round. Their 
next astern was on the quarter 
now, and they must have all 
turned together towards the 
enemy. The bow gun still 
banged away, sending blasts 
of hot air back along the deck, 
but no reply seemed to be 
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coming. The gunlayer scram- 
bled up on the shield and 
looked ahead to the east. A 
blur of smoke hid the enemy— 
a great brown greasy cloud— 
and he dropped on his knee 
to the heel that announced 
another change of helm. 
Round they came — sixteen 
points—and he had a view of 
the Flagship, with a long sig- 
nal hoist at her masthead, 
tearing past in her own wake. 
“What the hell—ain’t we 
going to finish it? What's the 
game?” a chorus of voices 
spoke from the deck below him, 
and then came the “still” of a 
bugle and the pipe, “Sponge 
out and clean guns—clear up 
upper deck. Enemy is under 
the guns of Heligoland.” 
“Well, who cares for Heli- 
goland?” said the gunlayer— 
and on the words he came down 
from his perch on the gun- 
shield witharun. A roar like 
a twelve-inch salvo and a huge 
column of tumbling water a 
hundred yards on the beam 
had answered him. The next 
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shell pitched in their wake— 
then another well astern, and 
they were out of range. He 
suddenly realised that he was 
thirstier than he had ever been 
before, and started forward to 
the water-tank, As he moved 
&@ hand clutched his arm and 
he found the boy sight-setter at 
his side, a fountain of words, 
dancing with excitement. 

“My Christ! that was fine. 
Gawd — what a show, hey? 
An’ you that cool, too, I 
didn’t ’alf shake, till I looked 
at you, an’ saw you was 
laughin’. Wedidn’t’alf brown 
’em off, did we? an’ they——” 

“‘ Aw, ge chase yerself,” said 
the gunlayer. ‘That weren't 
nothing. Wait till you sees a 
battle, my son—and you won't 
think nothing o’ to-day.” 

As he turned to lift the 
drinking-cup he glanced at 
the clock and saw with amaze- 
ment that it was seven-fifteen. 
With a vague memory of 
having done so before, he 
fumbled in his cap-lining for 
a cigarette. 
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THE NGOLOKO. 


(A MYSTERY OF THE AFRICAN BUSH.) 


THE day’s march is done, 
camp is pitched, and the 
headmen and elders of the 
locality have come and gone. 
The evening sun lights up a 
long expanse of still lagoon, 
whilst away in the distance 
the white crests of waves 
mark the swell of the Indian 
Ocean breaking upon the coral 
reefs that guard the lonely 
shore, Half a mile to the 
right, on the edge of a low 
sandy cliff, and almost hidden 
by baobab - trees and thick 
vegetation, stand the ruins of 
an ancient Arab mosque. But 
the fast-falling night peculiar 
to the tropics soon blots out 
the landscape, and it is time 
for a “sun-down,” a bath, 
and change. Dinner and bed 
follow in due course. Once 
more it is morning; but the 
tide is out, and a delay of 
several hours ensues before the 
“safari” can board the two 
small dhows that have been 
brought in for our use. As 
I go down to the larger 
boat, a black snake glides 
across the path. “A _ bad 
omen, Bwana,” says one of 
the boys; “we had better 
turn back and go another 
day.” I reply: “Such things 
are only applicable to black 
men, and not to me.” The 
incident is quickly forgotten 
in the bustle of stowing away 
the loads, getting all on 
board, weighing anchor, and 
pushing off. I seize the tiller 
of my beat, my cook takes 
command of the other. The 


sails go up together, and in 
a@ few minutes we are racing 
over the waters of the lagoon, 
with the south-westerly mon- 
soon blowing almost right be- 
hind us. The larger dhow 
slowly forges ahead of the 
other, and as we do so the 
Arab boatmen pass jeering 
remarks, I steer for an in- 
distinguishable point in a 
bank of mangroves. As we 
approach, the sail has te be 
changed from one side to the 
other, and then in a few 
minutes we glide up a creek 
into the forest. In ten minutes 
or less the sail is stowed, and 
we slowly pole up a winding 
waterway. What with over- 
hanging branches, shoals, and 
sharp turns, the steersman 
has his work cut out. It 
is a weird sensation passing 
through a mangrove swamp 
in this way. As far as the 
eye can penetrate through 
the forest, all is water and 
very still, An occasional bird, 
a gurgle of the rising tide, 
the swish of the boat —and 
that is all, Even the porters 
are hushed for a time. The 
even tenor of our way is, how- 
ever, brought to an end by 
our grounding on a mud- 
bank. Now all is changed: 
everybody tells everybody what 
everybody should do. A pan- 
demonium of voices and curses 
follows as the cook’s dhow, 
with flaunting shouts, safely 
passes by. At last, with a 
deal of pushing and loss of 
breath, we get clear and pro- 
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ceed as before, except that 
now the men take up a boat- 
song, in which the chorus is 
sung as a sole and the verses 
by all the rest. As a conse- 
quence the soloist is the only 
one whose words are distin- 
guishable, and begin—“ Fatuma 
*napenda mi.” The sense of 
the remainder is, however, 
fairly obvious, and tells of 
how the fair Fatuma, married 
to an old and ugly husband, 
bestowed herself on one more 
appreciative of her charms, 
Still the mangrove forest 
goeson. It seems endless; but 
an open space of water allows 
the sail to be run up for a short 
time, and soon after a glimpse 
is caught of the offending boat 
as it rounds a corner ahead. 
More mangrove swamp follows, 
and then a creek, opening into 
a large lagoon. The sail is up 
to stay ; we are no longer shel- 
tered by the trees, and with 
the full force of the breeze we 
overhaul and pass our oppo- 
nents. A tow rope is offered, 
but angrily declined. By this 
time we are getting fairly close 
to the sea; a bank of low sand- 
dunes separates us on one side, 
whilst on the other a desolate 
outline of low-lying country 
offers no hospitality. Ahead 
the unchecked waves of the 
ocean are seen breaking into 
the mouth of the lagoon. Be- 
ing a person whose admiration 
of the sea is limited to a stand- 
point on terra firma, it becomes 
clear that a landing should be 
made without undue delay. A 
solitary canoe lies tied up near 
the shore, so we direct our course 
towards it. There is no cove, 


no shelter, and we land by 
merely running the dhow 
ashore. The second boat ar- 
rives a few minutes later, and 
all disembark. A native’s foot- 
prints in the soft sand now 
guide us through a quantity of 
the silver-leaved uvuzi- vuzi 
bushes and self-sown mivinji 
trees (the casuarina) to a path 
which takes us, half a mile or 
so farther on, to a small settle- 
ment consisting of twenty or 
thirty huts huddled closely to- 
gether; several goat “bomas,” 
raised 10 or 12 feet above the 
ground, denote also that here 
wild animals abound. Camp 
is pitched on a knoll, from 
which a fairly extensive view 
can be obtained over a small 
plain and the more distant 
bush or forest country beyond. 
Towards the sea, however, there 
is thick vegetation, also a belt 
of mivinji close to and parallel 
with the shore; whilst man- 
groves thrive in primeval glory 
in all the swamps and low 
reaches near by. A little 
farther afield great spaces of 
dry sandy mud, quite destitute 
of any vegetation except for an 
occasional low bush, possibly a 
variety of stone-crop, render 
the aspect as desolate, God- 
forsaken, and forbidding as can 
well be imagined. Except for 
the small settlement referred 
to above there are no inhabit- 
ants, for the few wandering 
Wa-Sanye, or wild bush-people, 
can hardly be counted as such. 
The day passes without any- 
thing of special notice, but it 
so happens that there is to be 
an eclipse of the moon,! and 
instead of turning in at the 
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ordinary time, I draw my chair 
up to the camp fire to watch 
the phenomenon. <A dozen 
natives and others are already 
sitting round, too, roasting 
mealie cobs and eating them. 
As I quietly smoke my pipe, I 
listen to what they are saying. 
It is about nothing in particu- 
lar, but as the shadow gradu- 
ally creeps over the face of the 
moon one man says that such 
things are uncanny. They all 
agree; and talk of the fish that 
has been recently caught at 
Zanzibar with words of the 
Koran found naturally marked 
upon it ;1 alse of the child lately 
born at Mombasa with three 
legs, two faces, and four eyes, 

These happenings are inter- 

preted as spelling the speedy 

downfall of the Germans—a 

long- hoped-for wish. Then 

some one mentions the black 

snake seen that morning—what 

did that portend? Asmani 

strikes in too, “ And did we not 

start this journey on the fifth 

day of the week?”2 And as 

the proverb says, ‘Rats that 
leave their holes on a Wednes- 
day never return,” 

“True,” says Juma, “and 
when the moon hides her face 
tis a bad time for the children 
of Adam. We heard the spirits 
in the mivinji trees wailing as 
we passed beneath them; they 
knew what was about to 
happen.” 
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“To happen to the meon or 
to us?” says another. 

“Who can tell?” continues 
Juma; “but when spirits walk 
abroad ’tis well to be indoors. 
However, we are in the hands 
of Allah.” 

It is now just on midnight, 
the eclipse is full, and I am on 
the point of going to bed, when 
‘ o0-e0 |” —we all lift our heads, 
for the sound though distant is 
clear and penetrating. 

“What is that?” Isay. No 
one answers. Then another 
‘¢o0-ee!”? nearer this time, and 
with a note in it that sets one’s 
hair on end. . 

“What is that?” I repeat 
more peremptorily. 

“The Ngoloko!” whispers 
some one. 

A couple of extra logs are 
thrown on the fire, and all 
close in. 

“What is the Ngoloko?” 

“ A jinn,” replies Juma. 

‘“‘ Nonsense,” I protest, “you 
are all going daft; you had 
better go to bed, as I am.” 

“T am not going to sleep 
whilst a Milhoi is about,” says 
Asmani; “nor I,” “nor I,” 
join in the others. 

“Well then, in that case, let 
us hear about thisdevil. What 
do you know, for instance?” 

“T know what I have been 
told, and no more. Originally 
the Ngoloko was a good spirit, 
and lived with all the others 





TA photograph of this remarkable fish is reproduced in ‘The East African 
Standard’ of July 7,1917. The markings are not artificial, and are in Arabic 
characters. _An Arab, who was in Zanzibar and has seen it, reported the writing 
to be Se La illah Ja illah la” (There is no God but God) on one side, and ‘‘ Shani 
Allah” (A miracle of God) on the other, which is only a slightly different ver- 


sion to that given in the newspaper. 


° . According to the Swahili calendar Friday is equivalent to our Sunday, and 
aturday is called ‘‘ Juma Mosi,” or “ first day”; and consequently Wednesday 


is Juma Tano, or “ fifth day.” 
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in friendliness and happiness ; 
but one day it did something 
wrong, 80 it was chased away 
and taken up to heaven. 
After a time it was driven 
down again by shooting-stars, 
and appeared on earth as a 
Milhoi, to be shunned by all. 
That is why the creature lives 
an isolated life away in the 
forests and mangrove swamps, 
and is comparatively seldom 
met with. When it lies down 
it sweeps a place clean, it feeds 
on honey and drinks blood, 
herds the buffaloes and drinks 
their milk, or kills them and 
eats them asit thinks fit. It 
smells worse than a lion, and 
any one who has skinned the 
latter is not likely to forget 
what that is like. It will 
change its form so as to enable 
it to approach its victim, and 
will speak any language under 
the sun,” 

“That reminds me of the 
story of the Roch in the book 
of El Bochari,” breaks in Seif 
bin Mohammad. ‘There we 
learn that once a wicked people 
climbed on each other’s shoul- 
ders until the topmost one put 
his ear to the roof of the sky 
and listened to the words: of 
Almighty God, who, becoming 
very angry, told His servants to 
cast out the intruder. Then 
the wicked people were bom- 
barded with fire, brimstone, and 
shooting -stars until all fell 
down, the survivors — many 
blinded—returning to the earth 
in the shape of the Roch or 
Ngoloko, and destined to live 
ever after in desolate places.” 

“This is all very well,” I 
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interpose, “but has any one 
ever seen the Ngoloko?” 

“Yes, I have,” says Sheikh 
Ali bin Nasur; “but it is not 
a thing to laugh at, and I, an 
old man and an Arab, say it. 
Well, sixteen years ago, when 
I was about forty years of age, 
and before my beard grew 
white, I was on my way from 
my shamba! at Kikombe Tele 
to Malindi. It was about 7.30 
P.M. There was no moon, but 
the night was not dark. AsI 
was getting near the sea-shore 
I heard a woman’s voice shout- 
ing ‘Eh!’ three times, some 
distance in front of me I 
thought it must be a woman 
who was on her way home and 
was frightened of the dark. I 
went on down to the shore but 
saw no one. I thought it pe- 
culiar, but walked on, After 
a time something made me 
look round, and then I saw a 
woman of little over medium 
height following about 100 
paces behind. But she was not 
walking so much as springing 
along in high bounds. 
stopped, and so did she. Then 
I walked on, and she followed. 
Again I stopped, and she did 
the same, I knew then and 
from the way she walked that 
she was no daughter of Eve. 
She was a Milhoi. She followed 
me along until we came near 
the big white rock,? and there 
she disappeared into the bush. 
There was no path anywhere 
near. She wore loose dark 
clothes, but I could not see 
whether they were skins oF 
not.” 

“A poor story,” I observe 





1 Shamba—property, or cultivated land. 


2 A well-known sailing mark, about 4 or ? mile north of Malindi. 
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when he came to the end, “and 
one that is not going to make 
me believe in your jinn. 
Obviously a girl was on her 
way home in the dark and was 
frightened of the look of your 
beard, Probably she thought 
you ® Milhoi.” 

“Tt is not so, Bwana; this 
is the month of Ramathan and 
I would not perjure myself by 
saying what is not true; be- 
sides, call on Achmed for his 
story, for he, too, has seen the 
thing.” 

And then Achmed bin 
Abubaker begins as follows: 
“One day, about seven or eight 
months ago, I went to Mambrui 
from Malindi, as I so often do. 
I crossed the Sabaki river by 
the ferry, and pursued my way 
as usual along the sea-shore. 
It was midday, and very hot. 
Suddenly I noticed a human 
figure of great stature, about 
eight feet high, standing near 
the beacon on the hill on my 
left. The giant came down 
towards me, and as he did so 
he changed his form to appear 
more like that of an ordinary 
man. When he got about fifty 
paces off he called out to me, 
‘Achmed bin Abubaker, my 
dear brother, stop a minute— 
do,’ I stopped. Then I saw 
that he kept one arm hidden 
behind his back, and that the 
hand of the other terminated 
in a great hook, He was 
clothed, and had a gourd slung 
close under an arm, His hair 


was of a reddish-yellow colour 
and fell back from his head in 
a wild tangle as far as his 
waist. His own colour was 
that of an ordinary man (a 
native). His face was that of 
a human being, but broad, He 
had a large thumb on each 
foot. When I saw this ter- 
rible thing advancing on me 
with a springy walk, I thought 
my last day had come, and I 
covered my eyes in my terror 
and called out— 


*¢ Allahu Akbaru Allahu Akbaru 
Allahu Akbaru Allahu Akbaru 


Ashehadu Anlaa Ilaha Illa Illahu 
Ashehadu Anlaa Ilaha Illa Illahu 


Ashehadu Anna Muhammada Rasulu 
Tilahi 

Ashehadu Anna Muhammada Rasulu 
Illahi 


Haiya Allah Swalaat 
Haiya Allah Swalaat 
Haiya Allah Lifalaah 
Haiya Allah Lifalaah 
Allahu Akbaru Allahu Akbaru 


La Allah illa 1 Allah.? 


“When he heard that, he 
knew he was _ overpowered. 
He turned aside and went 
back to the hill, As soon 
as the way was clear I ran 
off as fast as I could, and 
after getting to what I thought 
to be a safe distance, looked 
back. There he was still 
climbing up the hill, and as 
he got near the top he took 
to his original ferm, and fin- 
ally crossed ever the summit 
and was lost to sight.” 





1 Translation of the Athani— 
**God is Great (bis). 
I believe that there is no 


other God but Allah (dis). 


I believe that Mohammad is the servant of God (bis). 


Come and pray (bis). 


Come and be virtuous (bis). 


God is great; there is no other God but Allah.” 
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‘Was it a male or female?” 
I inquire. 

“T don’t know; but it was 
supernatural.” 

“As it had long hair, and 
showed remarkable cunning, 
it must undoubtedly have been 
a she-devil; however, no self- 
respecting Ngoleko could pos- 
sibly stand a prayer like that.” 

After a short break Hamis 
wa Ismail, who had just joined 
our group round the fire, starts 
to relate an adventure of his 
own, “It was,” he said, “ about 
sixteen years ago that I went 
oneday with aS wahilicarpenter 
to cut some wood in a mangrove 
forest near the Tana river. 
We came upon a medium- 
sized marsh bare of trees; we 
had not been there long before 
my friend signalled me to keep 
back, as if something were 
coming. I looked, and saw a 
Milhoi crossing the marsh from 
the other side. It came up te 
about six paces of the ocar- 
penter, and began conversing 
with him, asking him all about 
the people in his village by 
name. It had a shuka or 
scarf round the neck and 
partly over the head. I saw 
the creature had three fingers, 
one armed with a claw. It 
also had a gourd under its 
arm. One eye was blind and 
the other all askew. There 
was a certain amount of 
hair on the cheeks. It had 
three toes and a thumb, and 
big flapping ears. Its skin 
was of a grey colour, but 
covered with long sparse black 
hairs. It had no tail. A galla 
shuka was the only sort of 
garment it wore. The Milhoi 
was about eight feet high, and 
not very broad. Its arms and 
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legs were thin. The carpenter 
said, ‘I know you to be a 
Ngoloko,’ upon hearing which 
it promptly fled uttering pierc- 
ing shrieks, and holding up 
the shuka in its outstretched 
arms,” 

‘This is beginning to get in- 
teresting,” I remark ; “can any 
one tell us something more?” 

And, with a little persuasion 
—for a native is very shy of 
speaking of a jinn, though you, 
reader, might not think it from 
this story—Mohammad wa 
Njamhidi commences as fol- 
lows: “I have been a fisher- 
man all my life, and live at 
Kijiwe Tanga, where the fol- 
lowing occurrence took place, 
It must have been about 
twenty years ago, and I was 
not bent and crippled with age 
as lam now. I had two fully 
grown-up children. One day 
I went into the bush to cut 
wood, leaving them on the sea- 
shore doing something or other 
to the canoes. After a while 
they ran up and said, ‘Did 
you call, father?’ I told them 
Ihad not. Then I asked them 
from what direction they had 
been hailed; and they pointed. 
They also said that they had 
been called by name, I went 
with them to near the shore, 
and peered very carefully in 
the direction indicated. Then 
I saw a very tall man standing 
in the bush. I could see one 
arm, and the hand ended in 
a hook; the other was held 
crosswise, and buried in his 
shaggy chest. I knew at once 
it was a Ngoloko, and I quick- 
ly ran away before he could 
catch sight of me. It was 4 
long time before I ventured 
near that spot again.” 
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As I now look back to that 
night I must confess that it 
was with a distinctly creepy 
feeling that I finally turned in, 
but rest, breakfast, and a 
bright sun next morning made 
any qualms I had entertained 
the night before look nothing 
less than absurd. My work 
took me that day some eight 
er nine miles away, and on my 
way back to camp, which had 
not been shifted, I left the 
footpath I had been following, 
and, in spite of the midday 
heat, struck off after some 
game, I was not much more 
than half a mile from camp, 
and was crossing one of the 
bare spaces of dry sandy clay 
mentioned before, when I came 
upon a spoor such as I had 
never seen to that day. My 
boys noticed it too, and we all 
stood looking at it for some 
little time. 

“What has passed here?” 
I inquired at length. 

“The Ngoloko!” 

“How old is this spoor?” 

“About twelve hours,” 
Others agreed. 

“Twelve hours! Then it 

was just about the time that 
we heard that ery!!!” 
_ “Yes, Bwana; we told you 
it was the Ngoloke, and you 
would not believe us; now you 
know how it was that we did 
not sleep.” 

And I did, for the tracks 
were indisputable; and they 
were tracks of a creature I 
should not care to meet with- 
out a loaded rifle at hand. 

A reproduction of the foot- 
print was taken on the spot 
by placing a piece of paper 
over the track and marking 
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the outline with a pencil. In 
ordinary soil this would not 
have been possible; but here, 
on the crusted sandy mud, 
conditions were ideal, We 
followed the spoor for a 
quarter of a mile, examining, 
measuring, and comparing it 
with human tracks. 

As a result of my observa- 
tions I obtained the following 
data :— 


(1) The animal is a biped. 

(2) The print had been made 
by a pad and not by a 
hoof, except that, at the 
point, a deep and sharp 
hole demonstrated the 
presence of a large nail 
or single claw. 

(3) A thumb- mark of con- 
siderable dimensions was 
a special feature; there 
was no trace of toes, ex- 
cept in one case, where 
very slight indentations 
by such seemed to have 
been made. 

(4) A heel was observed ; 
but the weight of the 
animal was usually cast 
forward on to the main 
portion of the foot and 
thumb. 

(5) Its weight was judged 
to be at least twice that 
of an average man, and 
probably more. 

(6) A certain part of the 
spoor showed the animal 
to be walking very slewly ; 
there the stride measured 
eighteen inches from tip 
of the toe of one foot 
to the heel of the other. 
It had also taken several 
gambols at one place, and 
crossed his legs when do- 


ing se, When travelling 





at what I should imagine 
to be a jog-trot, the stride 
measured eight feet; two 
strides were found to be 
nine feet; whilst a con- 
siderably greater distance, 
it is presumed, could be 
covered when at top speed 
or jumping. 


The above facts seemed of 
such interest that I deter- 
mined to push my investiga- 
tions further, and by great 
good luck came upon one 
Heri wa Mabruko, whose story 
I give, as far as possible, in 
his own words. It should be 
remembered, however, that the 
actual details he furnishes are 
the result of direct question- 
ing. Alse, it should be added, 
that he never seemed once to 
hesitate, being quite clear and 
certain in all his answers. He 
spoke as follows :— 

“A long time ago I went 
out with some Swahili friends 
into the forest to tap the wild- 
rubber tree. It was in the 
Witu District. A Mboni man 
(a type of bushman) accom- 
panied us. We were at short 
distances apart, busy at work, 
when the Mboni caught sight 
of a Milhoi stalking us from 
behind. So he let drive with 
his bow and arrow, and struck 
the creature, who immediately 
ran off. We followed, and 
found the Ngoloko about 400 
or 500 yards beyond the place 
where he had been hit. When 


I came up, he was lying out- 
stretched on the ground, and 
still breathing. It was a male, 
about eight feet in height, and 
in breadth just about the same 
as two ordinary men standing 
together. He was covered with 
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a great mass of long, thick, 
grey hair. It was especially 
long over the head and upper 
portions of the body, a single 
hair being quite a yard in 
length. He was built like a 
man, but he was no child of 
Adam. He had but one finger 
and one thumb on his hand, 
the former terminating in a 
single hooked claw 2} or 3 
inches long. The foot pos- 
sessed a very large prehensile 
thumb and three toes, one end- 
ing, as in the hand, in a great 
claw. The face was hairless, 
displaying a dark skin. Nose 
very prominent and with twe 
nostrils, The mouth was 
small, but larger than a man’s; 
and the teeth were big. His 
ears resembled those of an 
elephant, and were each about 
the size of my two hands fully 
extended when holding the 
wrists together. The cheek- 
bones were prominent. Fore- 
head low and retreating, like a 
leopard’s. Chin likewise, I 
did not notice the colour of the 
eyes, which were big. The 
eyelashes joined on to the 
hair round about the face; I 
did not look at them particu- 
larly. The smell was awful, 
and about ten times as strong 
as a he-goat,” 

The foregoing statements, 
together with the evidence 
afforded by the examination of 
the spoor, lead to the conclu- 
sion that there exists in the 
district referred to a remark- 
able and monstrous ereature 
hitherto unknown. The species 
to which it belongs, its habits 
and its general appearance, can 
only be conjectured, for the 
difficulty of obtaining reliable 
evidence from those who have 
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seen this terrifying beast is 
much increased by the atmos- 
phere of the supernatural sur- 
rounding it, and the more we 
investigate the more difficult 
does it become to distinguish 
between fact and fiction. More- 
over, in this instance, super- 
stition springs from a religious 
source—a fact which may, per- 
haps, be regarded as evidence 
of the existence of the Ngoloko 
having been long known by 
the native tribes. 

The statement of the man 
Heri wa Mabruko is more reli- 
able than are thoseof the others. 
Who, indeed, would not be able 
to give ® more accurate and 
detailed account of a dead than 
ef a live Milhoi, a live Milhoi 
perhaps advancing to attack? 
We may, then, fairly attach 
considerable weight to his ob- 
servations. 

He mentions the Ngoloko as 
being eight feetin height. This 
is corroborated by two other 
observers on two distinct occa- 
sions, while a third observer on 
another occasion said the Ngo- 
loko he saw was “very tall.” 
We may, therefore, be fairly 
confident that the height of the 
animal is much as stated. I 
ought, however, to remark that 
in certain instances proximity 
reduced its apparent stature— 
a fact which may perhaps have 
been due to the animal having 
adopted a crouching attitude 
when approaching its prey. 

Its breadth is not authenti- 
cated with such certainty. 
That its weight is considerable 
we know from the tracks, 

Heri wa Mabruko mentioned 
the presence on the hand of a 
single claw and of a thumb, 
both of which particulars are 





referred to by other observers. 
He also mentioned the presence 
of a very large thumb on the 
foot: the accuracy of his obser- 
vation is confirmed by the spoor, 

His statement as to the ears 
being like those of an elephant is 
confirmed by Hamis wa Ismail. 

His observation regarding 
the mass of hair about the head 
and upper part of the body 
‘is only indirectly confirmed. 
Sheikh Ali bin Nasur speaks 
of loose dark clothes, and con- 
ceivably he might, at night, 
have taken the mass of hair 
for such; Achmed bin Abu- 
baker mentions a wild tangle 
of hair falling back as far as 
the waist; and yet another 
observer talks of a shuka or 
scarf—an optical delusion pos- 
sibly due to the excitement of 
the moment. 

Its colour is generally de- 
scribed as grey, but the skin 
itself is dark. 

We may conclude, then, that 
the Ngoloko or Milhoi is pro- 
bably a variety of gorilla or 
chimpanzee, but more of a pure 
biped than either,—that it is 
about eight feet in height, and 
has a mass of grey hair which 
is especially long about the 
head and upper body, elephan- 
tine ears, a retreating forehead 
and chin, large eyes, a single 
claw—2} to 3 inches long—on 
hands and feet, as well as a 
prehensile thumb, also on both 
hands and feet, of remarkable 
size and strength. Such is the 
Ngoloko as we can fairly reason- 
ably picture him—a carnivorous 
denizen of the forest and man- 
grove swamps—a big and 
hideous brute, which one would, 
if alone and unarmed, have no 
particular ambition to meet. 
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My feelings as I approached 
the parlour were anything but 
happy. Some voice seemed te 
warn me that I was in the pres- 
ence of something sinister, that 
some unknown peril stalked at 
my elbow. This third party— 
this “ she ”—filled me with fore- 
bodings. If ever anybody had 
a presentiment, I had one, and 
all I can say now is that within 
thirty seconds of opening the 
parlour door, I had ceased to 
believe in presentiments, en- 
tirely and finally. The vision 
I beheld nearly took my breath 
away. 

“Let me introduce you to 
my sister, Miss Burnett,” said 
Tiel. “She is so devoted to 
her brother that she has in- 
sisted on coming to look after 
him for the few days he is forced 
to spend in this lonely manse.” 

He said this with a smile, 
and of course never intended 
me to believe a word of his 
statement, yet as he gave her 
no other name, and as that 
was the only account of her 
circulated in the neighbour- 
hood, I shall simply refer to 
her in the meantime as Miss 
Burnett. It is the only name 
that I have to call her by to 
her face. 

As to her appearance, I can 
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only say that she is the most 
beautiful woman I have ever 
met in my life. The delicacy 
and distinction of her features, 
her dark eyebrows, her entranc- 
ing eye, and her thoughtful 
mouth, so firm and yet so sweet, 
her delicious figure and graceful 
carriage—heavens, I have never 
seen any girl to approach her! 
What is more, she has a face 
which I trust. I have had 
some experience of women, and 
I could feel at the first ex- 
change of glances and of words 
that here was one of those rare 
women on whom a man could 
implicitly rely. 

‘Have you just landed upon 
these islands?” I inquired. 

“Not to-day,” she said; and 
indeed, when I came to think 
of it, she would not have had 
time to reach the house in that 
case. 

“Did you have much diffi- 
culty?” I asked. 

“The minister’s sister is al- 
ways admitted,” said Tiel with 
his dry smile. 

I asked presently if she had 
travelled far. She shrugged 
her shoulders, gave a delightful 
little laugh, and said— 

“ We get so used to travelling 
that I have forgotten what 
‘far’ is!” 
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Meanwhile tea was brought 
in, and Miss Burnett sat down 
and poured it out with the 
graceful nonchalant air of a 
charming hostess in her own 
drawing-room, while Tiel talked 
of the weather and referred 
carelessly to the latest news just 
like any gentleman who might 
have called casually upon her. 
I, on my part, tried as best I 
could to catch the same air, 
and we all talked away very 
pleasantly indeed. We spoke 
English, of course, all the time, 
and indeed, any one overhearing 
us and not seeing my uniform 
would never have dreamt for 
a@ moment that we were any- 
thing but three devoted subjects 
of King George. 

On the other hand, we were 
surely proceeding on the as- 
sumption that nobody was be- 
hind a curtain or listening at 
the keyhole, and that being so, 
I could not help feeling that 
the elaborate pretence of being 
&@ mere party of ordinary ac- 
quaintances was a little un- 
necessary, At last I could not 
help saying something of what 
was in my mind. 

“Is the war over?” I asked 
suddenly. 

Both the others seemed sur- 
prised. 

“TI wish it were, Mr Belke!” 
said Miss Burnett with a sudden 
and moving change to serious- 
ness, 

“Then if it is not, why are 
we pretending so religiously 
that we have no business 
here but to drink tea, Miss 
Burnett?” 

“T am not pretending; Iam 
drinking it,” she smiled. 

“Yes, yes,” I said, “but you 
VOL, GCIL.—NO. MCCXXV. 
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know what I mean. It seems 
to me so un-German!” 

They both looked at me 
rather hard. 

‘“‘T’m afraid,” said Miss Bur- 
nett, “that we of the secret 
service grow terribly cosmo- 
politan. Our habits are those 
of no country—or rather of all 
countries.” 

“T had almost forgotten,” 
said Tiel, “that I once thought 
and felt like Mr Belke.” And 
then he added this singular 
opinion: “It is Germany’s 
greatest calamity — greater 
even than the coming in of 
Britain against her, or the 
Battle of the Marne—that 
those who guide her destinies 
have not forgotten it too.” 

“What do you mean?” I 
demanded, a little indignantly 
I must own. 

“At every tea-party for 
many years Germany has 
talked about what interested 
herself—and that was chiefly 
war. At no tea-party has she 
tried to learn the thoughts 
and interests of the other 
guests. In consequence she 
does not yet understand the 
forces against her, why they 
act as they do, and how strong 
they are. But her enemies 
understand too well.” 

‘You mean that she has 
been honest and they dis- 
honest?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Burnett 
promptly and with a little 
smile, “my brother means that 
in order really to deceive 
people one has to act as we 
are acting now.” 

I laughed. 

“But unfortunately now 
there is no one to deceive!” 
28 
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She laughed too. 

“But they might suddenly 
walk in!” 

Tiel was not a frequent 
laugher, but he condescended 
to smile, 

‘“‘ Remember, Belke,” he said, 
“I warned you on the first 
night we met that you must 
not only talk but think in 
English. If we don’t do that 
constantly and _ continually 
when no one is watching us, 
how can we count on doing it 


constantly and _ continually 
when some one may be watch- 
ing us?” 


“‘Personally I should think 
it sufficient to wait till some 
one was watching,” I said. 

“There speaks Germany,” 
smiled Tiel. 

“Germany disdains to act a 
part all the time!” I cried. 

I confess I was nettled by 
his tone, but his charming 
“sister” disarmed me _ in- 
stantly. 

“Mr Belke means that he 
wants footlights and an or- 
chestra and an audience before 
he mutters ‘Hush! I hear her 
coming!’ He doesn’t believe 
in saying ‘Hush!’ in the 
corner of every railway car- 
riage or under his umbrella. 
And I really think it makes 
him much less alarming com- 
pany!” 

“You explain things very 
happily, Eileen,” said Tiel. 

I was watching her face (for 
which there was every excuse !) 
and I saw that she started ever 
so slightly when he called her 
by her first name. This pleased 
me—I must confess it. It 


showed that they had not 
played this farce of brother 
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and sister together before, and 
already I had begun to dislike 
a little the idea that they were 
old and intimate confederates, 
I also fancied that it showed 
she did not quite enjoy the 
familiarity. But she got her 
own back again instantly. 

“Tt is my ove desire to en- 
lighten you, Alexander,” she re- 
plied with a very serious air, 

I could not help laughing 
aloud, and I must confess that 
Tiel laughed frankly too. 

The next question that I 
remember our discussing was 
one of very immediate and 
vital interest to us all. It 
began with a remark by Eileen 
(as I simply must call her 
behind her back; ‘Miss Bur- 
nett’ smacks too much of 
Tiel’s disguises—and besides it 
is too British). We were talk- 
ing of the English, and she 
said— 

“Well, anyhow they are not 
@ very suspicious people. Look 
at this little party!” 

“Sometimes I feel that they 
are almost incredibly unsuspi- 
cious,” I said seriously. “In 
Germany this house would 
surely be either visited or 
watched !” 

Tiel shook his head. 

“In Kiel or Wilhelmshaven 
an English party could live 
just as unmolested,” he re- 
plied, “provided that not the 
least trace of suspicion was 
aroused at the outset. That is 
the whole secret of my pro- 
fession. One takes advantage 
of the fact that even the most 
wary and watchful men take 
the greater part of their sur- 
roundings for granted, The 
head of any War Office—Ger- 
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man, French, English, or 
whatever it may be—doesn’t 
suddenly conceive a suspicion 
of one of his clerks, unless 
something in the clerk’s con- 
duct calls his attention. If, 
then, it were possible to enter 
the War Office, looking and 
behaving exactly like one of 
the clerks, suspicion would not 
begin. It is the beginning one 
has to guard against.” 

“Why don’t you enter the 
British War Office then?” 
asked Hileen with a smile. 

“ Because, unfortunately, they 
know all the clerks intimately 
by sight. In this case they 
expected a minister whom 
nobody knew. The difficulty 
of the passport with its photo- 
graph was got over by a little 
ingenuity.” (He threw me a 
quick grim smile.) ‘Thus I 
was able to appear as a person 
fully expected, and as long as 
I don’t do anything inconsist- 
ent with the character, why 
should any one throw even so 
much as an inquisitive glance 
in my direction. Until suspi- 
cion begins, we are as safe here 
as in the middle of Berlin. 
Once it begins—well, it will be 
a very different story.” 

“And you don’t think my 
coming will rouse any sus- 
picion?” asked Eileen, with, 
for the first time (I fancied), a 
faint suggestion of anxiety, 

“Suspicion? Certainly not! 
Just think, Put yourself in 
the shoes of the neighbours in 
the parish, or even of any naval 
officer who might chance to 
learn you were here. What is 
more natural than that the 
minister who—at the request 
of the people—is staying a 
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week longer than he intended, 
should get his sister to look 
after him? The danger-point 
in both cases was passed when 
we got into the islands. We 
know that there was no sus- 
picion roused in either case.” 

“How do you know?” I 
interposed. 

“ Another quality required 
for this work,” replied Tiel 
with a detached air, “is enough 
imagination to foresee the pre- 
cautions that will be required. 
One wants to establish pre- 
caution behind precaution, just 
as an army establishes a series 
of defensive positions. In this 
case I have got our good friend 
Ashington watching closely for 
the first evidence of doubt or 
inquiry. So that I know that 
both my sister and I passed the 
barrier without raising a ques- 
tion in anybody’s mind.” 

“ But how do you know that 
Ashington can be absolutely 
relied on?” I persisted. 

“Yes,” put in Eileen, “I was 
wondering too,” 

“Because Ashington will 
certainly share my fate—what- 
ever that may be,” said Tiel 
grimly. “He knows that; in 
fact he knows that I have pro- 
bably taken steps to ensure 
that happening, in case there 
might be any loophole for him.” 

“But can’t a man turn 
King’s Evidence (isn’t that the 
term?) and get pardoned?” 
asked Eileen. 

“Not a naval officer,” said 
Tiel. 

“No,” I agreed. “I must 
say that for the British Navy. 
An officer would have no more 
chance of pardon in it than in 
our own navy.” 
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‘“Well,” smiled Eileen, “I 
feel relieved! Don’t you, Mr 
Belke?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I begin to 
understand the whole situation 
more clearly. I pray that sus- 
picion may not begin /”’ 

“In that case,” said Tiel, 
‘you realise now, perhaps, why 
we have to keep up aeting, 
whether any one is watching us 
or not.” 

“Yes,” I admitted, “I begin 
to see your reasons a little 
better. But why didn’t you 
tell me all this before?” 

“ All what?” 

“‘Well—about Ashington, for 
instance.” 

“TI suppose,” he said, “the 
truth is, Belke, that you have 
laid your finger on another in- 
stance of people taking things 
for granted. I assumed you 
would realise these things. It 
was my own fault.” 

It was on the tip of my 
tongue to tell him that the real 
reason was his love of mystery 
and his Secret Service habit 
of distrusting people, but I 
realised that Eileen had shown 
a little of the same evasiveness, 
and I would not have her think 
that my criticism was directed 
against her. 

Presently Tiel suggested 
that it would be wiser if I 
retired to my room, and for a 
moment there was a sharp, 
though politely expressed differ- 
ence of opinion between us, I 
argued very naturally that 
since the servant was in our 
pay there was no danger to be 
apprehended within the house, 
and that I was as safe in the 
parlour as anywhere, In his 
mystery-making, ultra-cautious 
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way, he insisted that a visitor 
might appear (he even sug- 
gested the police—though he 
had just previously said they 
had no suspicion!) and that he 
was going to run no risks, 
Eileen said a word on his side 
—though with a very kind 
look at me—and I consented to 
go. And then he requested me 
to stay there for the rest of the 
evening! Again Eileen saved 
a strained situation, and I said 
farewell stiffly to him and very 
differently to her; in fact I 
made a point of accentuating 
the difference, 

I reached my room, lit a 
cigar, and for a time paced the 
floor in a state of mind which 
I found hard to analyse. I can 
only say that my feelings were 
both mixed and strong, and 
that at last, to give me relief, I 
sat down to write my narra- 
tive, and by nine o’clock in the 
evening had brought it up 
nearly to this point. 

By that time of course the 
curtains were drawn and my 
lamp was lit, and as it was 4 
windy chilly night, my fire 
was blazing brightly. Higher 
and higher rose the wind till 
it began to make a very heavy 
and eonstant booming in the 
chimney, like distant salvoes 
of great guns. Apart from 
the wind the old house was 
utterly quiet, and when the 
wooden stair suddenly creaked 
I dropped my pen and sat up 
very sharply. More and more 
distinctly I heard a firm but 
light tread coming up and 
up, until at last it ceased 
on the landing. And then 
came a gentle tap upon my 
door, 
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With a curious sense of ex- 
citement I crossed the room. 
I opened the door—and there 
stood Eileen, She had taken 
off her hat, and witheut it 
looked even more beautiful, 
for what hat could rival her 
masses of dark hair so art- 
fully arranged and yet with 
a rippling wave all through 
them that utterly defied re- 
straint ? 

“May I come in for a 
little?” she said. 

She asked in such a friendly 
smiling way, so modest and 
yet so unafraid, that even the 
greatest Don Juan could not 
have mistaken her honest in- 
tention. 

“T shall be more than 
charmed to have your com- 
pany,” I said. . 

“I’m afraid we soon forget 
the conventionalities in our 
service,” she said simply. 
“Tiel has gone out, and I 
was getting wery tired of my 
own company.” 

“Imagine how tired I have 
got of mine!” I oried. 

She gave a little under- 
standing nod. 

“Tt must be dreadfully dull 
for you,” she agreed with great 
sincerity—and she added, as 
she seated herself in my wicker 
chair, “I have another excuse 
for calling on you, and that is, 
that the more clearly we all 
three understand what we are 
doing, the better. Don’t you 
think so?” 

“Decidedly! In fact I only 
wish we all thought the 
same,” 





She looked at me inquir- 
ingly, and yet as though she 
comprehended quite well. 

“ You mean aa 

“Well, to be quite frank, I 
mean Tiel, He is very clever, 
and he knows his work. Mein 
Gott, we can teach him noth- 
ing! And perhaps he trusts 
you implicitly and is quite 
candid, But he certainly tells 
me no more than he can 
help.” 

“He tells nobody more than 
he can help,” she said. ‘ You 
are no worse treated than 
any one else he works with. 
But it is a little annoying 
sometimes.” 

‘For instance, do you know 
what he is doing to-night?” 
I asked. 

There was 
the criticism 
shrug with which 
plied— 

“T half suspect he is walk- 
ing about in the dark by him- 
self just to make me think he 
is busy on some mysterious 
affair!” 

“Do you actually mean that!” 
I exclaimed. 

“No, no,” she said hastily, 
“not really quite that! But he 
sinetimes tempts one to say 
these things.” 

“Have you worked with him 
often before?” 

“Enough to know his little 
peculiarities.” She smiled 
suddenly. ‘Oh, he is a very 
wonderful man, is my dear 
brother !” 

Again I was delighted (I 
confess it shamelessly !) to hear 





no mistaking 
in the little 
she re- 
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that unmistakable note of 
criticism. 

““* Wonderful’ may have 


several meanings,” I suggested. 

‘Tt has in his case,” she said 
frankly. ‘He really is extra- 
ordinarily clever.” 

She added nothing more, but 
the implication was very clear 
that the other meanings were 
not quite so flattering. I felt 
already that this strange little 
household was divided into two 
camps, and that Eileen and I 
were together in one. 

“But we have talked enough 
about Herr Tiel!” she ex- 
claimed in a different voice. 
** Because we really can get no 
further. It is like discussing 
what is inside a locked box! 
We can trust his judgment in 
this business ; I think you will 
agree to that.” 

“Oh yes,” I said, “I have 
seen enough to respect his 
abilities very thoroughly.” 

‘‘Then,” said she, “let us 
talk of something more amus- 
ing.” 

“Yourself,” I said frankly, 
though perhaps a little too 
boldly, for she did not respond 
immediately. I felt that I had 
better proceed more diplomati- 
cally. 

“T was wondering whether 
you were a pure German,” I 
added. 

“My feelings towards Ger- 
many are as strong as yours, 
Mr Belke,” she answered. “In- 
deed I don’t think any one can 
be more loyal to their country 
than I am, but I am not purely 
German by blood. My mother 
was Irish, hence my name— 
Eileen.” 

“Then that is your real 
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name?” I cried, between sur. 
prise and delight. 

“Yes, that is the one genuine 
thing about me,” she smiled. 


“But if you are half 
English——” 

“Trish,” she corrected. 
“Ah!” I oried. “I see—of 


course! I was going to ask 
whether your sympathies were 
not at all divided. But Irish 
is very different. Then you hate 
the English with a double 
hatred?” 

“‘ With one or two exceptions 
—friends I have made—I abhor 
the whole race I am fighting 
against quite as much as you 
could possibly wish me to! 
Indeed, I wish it were fighting 
and not merely plotting!” 

There was an earnestness and 
intensity in her voice and a 
kindling of her eye as she said 
this that thrilled and inspired 
me like a trumpet. 

“We shalldefeatthem—never 
fear!” I oried. ‘We shall 
trample on the pride of Eng- 
land. It will be hard to do, 
but I have no doubt as to the 
result; have you?” 

“None,” she said, quietly but 
with absolute confidence. 

Then that quick smile of hers, 
a little grave but very charm- 
ing, broke over her face. 

“But let us get away for a 
little from war,” shesaid. “ You 
aren’t smoking. Please do, if 
you wish to.” 

I lit a cigarette, and offered 
one to her, but she said she did 
not smoke, And I liked her all 
the better. We talked more 
lightly for a while, or perhaps 
I should rather say less 
earnestly, for our situation did 
not lend itself to frivolity, It 
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did lend itself however to ro- 
mance,— we two sitting on 
either side of the peat fire, with 
a shaded lamp and the friendly 
flames throwing odd lights and 
shadows through the low, 
primitive room with its sloping 
attio-like walls and its scanty 
furniture; and the wind all the 
while tempestuously booming in 
the chimney and scouring land 
and sea. And neither on land 
nor sea was there a single 
friend ; surrounded by enemies 
who would have given a heavy 
price to have learned who sat 
in that room, we talked of 
many things. 

At last, all too soon, she rose 
and wished me good-night. A 
demon of perversity seized me. 

“T shall escort you down to 
Mr Tiel, and the devil take his 
precautions!” I exclaimed. 

“Oh no,” she _ protested. 
“ After all he is in command.” 

She really seemed quite con- 
cerned at my intention, but I 
can be very obstinate when I 
choose. 

“Tuts!” I said. “It is 
sheer rubbish to pretend that 
there is any risk at this time 
of night. Probably he is still 
out, and anyhow he will not 
have visitors at this hour.” 

She looked at me very hard 
and quickly as if to see if I 
were possible to argue with, 
and then she gave a little laugh 
and merely said— 

“You are terribly wilful, 
Mr Belke!” 

And she ran downstairs 
very quickly, as though to run 
away from me. I followed fast, 
but she was some paces ahead 
of me as we went down the 
dark passage to the front of 
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the house. And then suddenly 
I heard guarded voices, and 
stopped dead. 

There was a bend in the pas- 
sage just before it reached the 
hall, and Eileen had passed 
this while I had not, and so I 
could see nothing ahead. Then 
I heard the voice of Tiel say— 

“Well?” 

It was a simple word of little 
significance, but the voice in 
which it was said filled me with 
&@ very unpleasant sensation. 
The man spoke in such a fa- 
miliar, confidential way that I 
suddenly felt I could have shot 
him cheerfully. For the in- 
stant I forgot the problem of 
the other voice I had heard. 

“Mr Belke is with me! 
insisted,” she cried, 

At this I knew that the un- 
known voice could not belong 
to an enemy, and I advanced 
again, As I passed the bend 
in the passage I was just in 
time to see Tiel closing the 
front door behind a man in a 
long dark coat with a gleam of 
brass buttons, and to hear him 
say— 

“Good-night, Ashington.” 

Kileen passed into the par- 
lour with a smiling glance for 
me to follow, and Tiel came in 
after us. I was not in the most 
pleasant temper. In fact, for 
some reason I was in a very 
black humour. 

“T thought you had gone 
out,” I said to him at once, 

“T did go out.” 

“But now I understand that 
the worthy Captain Ashington 
has been visiting you here!” 

“Both these remarkable 
events have occurred,” said 
Tiel drily. 


He 
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When I recalled how long 
Kileen had been up in my room, 
I realised that this was quite 
possible, but this did not, for 
some reason, soothe me. 

“Why did he come?” I 
asked. 

“The fleet is going out on 
Friday.” 

“Aha!” I exclaimed, ferget- 
ting my annoyance for the 
moment, 

“So that is settled at 
last,” said Tiel with a satisfied 
sinile. 

He happened to turn his 
smile on Hileen also, and my 
annoyance returned. 

“You dismissed our dear 
friend Ashington very quickly 
whe. you heard me coming,” 
I remarked in ne very amiable 
tene. 

Tiel looked at me gravely. 

“‘ Belke,” he said, “ you might 
quite well have done serious 
mischief by showing your dis- 
like for Ashington so palpably 
the other day. Even a man 
of that sort has feelings. I 
have soothed them, I am glad 
to say, but he was not very 
anxious to meet you again.” 

“So much the better!” said 
I. “Traitors are not the usual 
company a German officer 
keeps.” 

“Many of us have to mix 


VIII. THE 


In the morning I came down 
to breakfast without asking 
anybody’s leave, and I looked 
at those two very hard. To 
see Hileen fresh and calm and 
smiling gave me the most 
intense relief, while, as for 
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with strange cempany nowa- 
days, Mr Belke,” said Eileen, 

Her sparkling eye and her 
grave smile disarmed me in- 
stantly. I felt suddenly con- 
scious I was not playing a very 
judicious part, or showing my- 
self perhaps to great advantage, 
So I bade them both good-night 
and returned to my room. 

But it was not to go to bed, 
For two mortal hours I paced 
my floor, and thought and 
thought, but not about any 
problem of the war. I kept 
hearing Tiel’s ‘ Well!” spoken 
in that hatefully intimate way, 
and then remembering that 
those two were alone —all 
night!—in the front part of 
the house, far out of sound or 
reach of me. I did not doubt 
Eileen for an instant, but 
that calm, cool, cosmopolitan 
adventurer, who could knock 
an unsuspecting clergyman on 
the head and throw him over 
a cliff, and then tell the story 
with a smile——what was he 
not capable of? 

Again and again I asked 
myself why it concerned me. 
This was a girl I had only 
known for hours. But her 
smile was the last thing I saw 
before I fell asleep at length 
about three o'clock in the 
morning. 


DECISION. 


Tiel, he looked as cool and 
imperturbable as he always did 
—and I cannot put it stronger 
than that, for nothing more 
cool and imperturbable than 
Tiel ever breathed. In fact it 
could not have breathed, for it 
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would have had to be a graven 
image. 

He looked at me critically, 
but all he said was— 

“If it wasn’t too wet for 
your nice uniform, Belke, we 
might have had breakfast on 
the lawn.”’ 

“You are afraid some one 
may come and look in at this 
window?” I asked. 

“On the whole there is rather 
more risk of that than of 
some one climbing up to look 
in at your bedroom window,” 
said he, 

“You think a great deal of 
risks,’’ I observed. 

“Yes,” said he. 
nervous man.” 

Eileen laughed merrily, and 
I could not but confess that 
for once he had scored. I 
resolved not to give him the 
chance again. He then pro- 
ceeded to draw the table 
tewards one end of the room, 
pulled the nearest curtain part 
way across, and then locked 
the frontdoor. But I made no 
comments this time. 

At breakfast Hileen acted as 
hostess, and so charming and 
natural was she that the little 
cloud seemed to blow over, 
and we all three discussed our 
coming plan of attack on the 
fleet fully and quite freely, 
Tiel made several suggestions, 
which he said he had been dis- 
cussing with Ashington, and, 
as they seemed extremely 
sound, I made notes of them 
and promised to lay them before 
Wiedermann. 

When we had finished and 
had a smoke, Tiel rose and 
said he must go out “on 
parish business.” I asked him 


“T am a 
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what he meant, and learned 
to my amusement that in his 
capacity of the Rev. Alexander 
Burnett he had to attend a 
meeting of what he called 
the “kirk-session.” We both 
laughed, and wished him good 
luck, and then before he left 
he said— 

“You had better get back to 
your room, Belke, Remember 
we are here on business.” 

And with that he put on his 
black felt hat, and bade us lock 
the front door after him, and 
if anybody called, explain that 
it was to keep the wind from 
shaking it. I must say he 
thought of these small points 
very thoroughly. 

The suggestion in his last 
words that I was placing some- 
thing else before my duty stung 
me a little. I was not going 
to let Tiel see that they had . 
any effect, but as soon as he 
had gone I rose and said to 
Kileen— 

“Tt is quite clear that I 
ought to return to my room. 
I have notes to write up, and 
several things to do before to- 
night.” 

“Then you are really going 
to leave us to-night ?” said she; 
“T am very sorry.” 

So was I. Indeed, the 
thought of leaving her—prob- 
ably for ever—would have been 
bitter enough in any case, but 
to leave her alone with Tiel was 
maddening. It had troubled 
me greatly last night, yet the 
thought of remaining was one 
I did not really care to face, 

“T fear I must,” I replied, in 
& voice which must have re- 
vealed something of what I 
felt. 
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“Tiel told me you absolutely 
refused to listen to him when 
he wished you to remain.” 

“Oh no!” I oried. “That 
is putting it far too strongly. 
I offered to put the case to 
Commander Wiedermann, and 
then Tiel at once assumed I 
was going to leave him, and 
told me to say no more about 
it. 

“Really! That is somewhat 
extraordinary !” she exclaimed 
in rather a low voice, as though 
she were much struck with 
this. She had been standing, 
and she sat as she spoke. I 
felt that she wished to go fur- 
ther into this matter, and I sat 
down again too. 

“Whatisextraordinary about 
it?” I asked. 

“Do you mean to say that 
Tiel didn’t press you?” 

“No,” I said. 

‘‘Mr Belke,” she said earn- 
estly, “I know enough of the 
orders under which we are act- 
ing and the plans that Tiel has 
got to further, to be quite cer- 
tain that you were intended to 
stay and assist him. It is most 
important.” 

“You are quite sure of 
this?” 

“ Absolutely.” 

“Then why did Tiel give 
up trying to persuade me s0 
readily? Why didn’t he try 
to use more authority ?” 

“T wonder,” she said in a 
musing tone, and yet I could 
see from her eye that she had 
an idea, 

“You know!” I exclaimed. 
“Tell me what is in your 
mind !” 

Already I guessed, but I 
dared not put it into words. 
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“Tt is difficult to guess Tiel’s 
motives — exactly,” she said 
rather slowly. 

I felt I had to say it out- 
right. 

“Are you his motive?” I 
demanded. 

She looked at me quickly, 
but quite candidly. 

“JT scarcely like to say — 
or even think such a thing, 
but 

She broke off, and I finished 
her sentence for her. 

“But you know he admires 
you, and is not the man to 
stick at anything in order to 
get what he wants.” 

“Ah! Don’t be unjust to 
him,” she answered ; and then 
in a different voice added, “ But 
to think of his letting you go 
like that!” 

“So it was to get rid of me, 
and have you alone here with 
him ?” 

“He must have had some 
motive,” she admitted, ‘for you 
ought to stay.” 

“T shall stay!” I said. 

She gave me her brightest 
smile. 

“Really? Oh, how good of 
you! Or rather—how brave 
of you, for it is certainly run- 
ning a risk.” 

If I had been decided before, 
I was doubly decided now. 

“Tt is not the German navy’s 
way to fear risks,” Isaid. “It 
is my duty to stay—for two 
reasons—and I am going to 
stay!” 

“And Commander Wieder- 
mann?” 

“T shall simply tell him I 
am under higher orders, given 
me by Herr Tiel.” : 

“If you added that there 18 
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a second plan directed against 
the British navy, and that you 
are needed to advise on the 
details, it might help to con- 
vince Commander Wiedermann 
how essential your presence 


”? 


here is,” she suggested. 

“Yes,” I agreed, ‘it would 
be well to mention that.” 

“‘ Also,” she said, “ you would 
require to have all the details 
of this first plan so fully writ- 
ten out that he would not 
need to keep you to explain 
anything.” 

“ You think of everything!” 
I cried with an admiration I 
made no pretence of conceal- 
ing. “I shall go now and 
set to work.” 

“Do!” she cried, ‘and when 
Tiel comes in I shall tell him 
you are going to stay. I 
wonder what he will say!” 

“T wonder too,” said I. 
“But do you care what he 
says?” 

“No,” she replied, “ because 
of course he won’t say it. He 
will only think.” 

“Let him think!” I laughed, 

I went back to my room in 
a strange state of exhilaration 
for a man who had just de- 
cided to forgo the thing he 
had most looked forward to, 
and run a horrible risk in- 
stead. For I felt in my bones 
that uniform or no uniform I 
should be shot if I were 
caught. I put little trust in 
English justice or clemency. 
But, as I said before, when I 
am obstinate, I am very ob- 
stinate; and I was firmly re- 
solved that if Wiedermann 
wanted me back on board to- 
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night, he would have to call 
a guard and carry me! How- 
ever, acting on Hileen’s sug- 
gestions, I had little doubt 
I should convince him. And 
thereupon I set to work on 
my notes. By evening I had 
everything so fully written out 
and so clearly explained that I 
felt I could say with a clear 
conscience that even my own 
presence at a council of war 
could add no further informa- 
tion. 

In the course of the day I 
had a talk with Tiel, and, just 
as Hileen had anticipated, he 
left one to guess at what was 
in his mind. He certainly pro- 
fessed to be glad I had changed 
my mind, and he thanked me 
with every appearance of 
cordiality. 

“You are doing the right 
thing, Belke,” he said. “And, 
let me tell you, I appreciate 
your courage.” 

There was a ring of evident 
sincerity in his voice as he said 
this, and whatever I might 
think of the man’s moral 
character, a compliment from 
Tiel on one’s courage was not 
a thing to despise. 

In the late afternoon he set 
out to obtain a motor-car for 
the evening’s expedition, but 
through what ingenious ma- 
chinery of lies he got it, I 
was too busy to inquire. 

Finally, about ten o'clock 
at night we sat down to a 
little supper, my pockets 
bulging with my notes, and 
my cyclist’s overalls lying 
ready to be donned once 
more. 








= See = 
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IX, ON THE SHORE, 


Soon after eleven o'clock 
two dark figures slipped un- 
ostentatiously out of the back 
door, and a moment later a 
third followed them. My 
heart leapt with joy and sur- 
prise at the sight of it, and 
Tiel stopped and turned. 

“What's the matter?” he 
asked, 

“ Im 
Hileen. 

“Why?” he demanded in 
that tone of his which seemed 
to call upon the questioned 
to answer with exceeding ac- 
curacy. 

“Because I’d like a drive,” 
she answered, with a woman’s 
confidence that her reason is 
good enough for anybody. 

“As you please,” he said, 
drily and with unfathomable 
calm; and then he turned 
again, and in a voice that 
betrayed his interest in her, 
asked, “ What have you got 
on?” 

‘Quite enough, thank you.” 

“You are sure? I’ve lent 
my spare coat to Belke, but I 
can get another rug.” 

‘“‘T am quite sure,” she smiled. 

More than ever I felt glad 
I was staying beside her. 

Tiel sat in front and drove, 
and Eileen and I got in behind. 
He offered no objections to this 
arrangement, though as she 
seated herself while he was 
starting the engine, he was 
certainly not given much choice, 
And then with a deep purr we 
rolled off into the night. 

There would be no moon till 
getting on towards morning, 
but the rain had luckily ceased 


coming too,” said 


and the wind fallen, and over- 
head the stars were everywhere 
breaking through the last wisps 
of cloud. Already they gave 
light enough to distinguish sea 
from land quite plainly, and 
very soon they faintly lit the 
whole wide treeless country- 
side, The car was a good one, 
however Tiel had come by it, 
and the engine was pulling 
well, and we swept along the 
lonely roads at a great pace, 
one bare telegraph post after 
another flitting swiftly out of 
the gloom ahead into the gloom 
behind, and the night air rush- 
ing against eur faces. At 
first I looked round me and 
recognised some features of the 
way we had come, the steep 
hill, and the sound that led te 
the western ocean, and the 
dark mass of hills beyond, but 
very soon my thoughts and my 
eyes alike had ceased to wander 
out of the car. 

We said little, just enough 
to serve as an excuse for my 
leoking constantly at her pro- 
file, and, the longer I looked, 
admiring the mere every line 
and every curve. All at once 
she leaned towards me and said 
in a low beseeching voice— 

“You will come back, won't 
you?” 

“T swear it!” I answered 
fervently, and to give force to 
my oath I gently toek her hand 
and pressed it. If it did not 
return the pressure, it at least 
did not shrink from my clasp. 
And for the rest of the way I 
sat holding it. 

Presently I in turn leaned 
towards her and whispered— 
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“One thing I have been 
wondering. Should I take Tiel 
with me to see Wiedermann ? 
It might perhaps be expected.” 

“No!” she replied emphati- 
cally. 

“You feel sure?” 

For reply she very gently 
pressed my hand at last. So 
confident did I feel of her sure 
judgment that I considered 
that question settled. 

“By the way,” she said in 
a moment, “I think perhaps 
it might be advisable to say 
nothing to Commander Wieder- 
mann about me. It is quite 
unnecessary, and he — well, 
some men are always suspicious 
if they think there is a woman 
in the case. Of course I admit 
they sometimes have enough ex- 
cuse, but—what do you think?” 

“T agree with you entirely,” 
I said emphatically. 

I know Wiedermann very 
intimately,and had been divided 
in mind whether I should drop 
a little hint that there were 
consolations, or whether I had 
better not. Now I saw quite 
clearly I had better not. 

_ “What's that?” said Eileen 
in &@ moment. 

It was a tall gaunt monolith 
close to the roadside, and then 
looking round I saw a loch on 
the other side, and remembered 
the spot with a start. It was 
close by here that my cycle 
had broken down, and we were 
almost at the end of our drive, 
Round the corner we swung, 
straight for the sea, until we 
stopped where the road ended 
at the edge of the links. 

I gave Kileen’s hand one last 
swift pressure, and jumped out. 

“We shall wait for you here,” 
said Tiel in a low voice, “but 
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don’t be longer than you can 
help. Remember my nerves!” 

He spoke so cheerily and 
genially, that for the moment 
I liked him again. In fact, if 
it had not been for Eileen, and 
his love of mystery, there was 
much that was very attractive 
in Tiel. As I set out on my 
solitary walk down to the 
shore, I suddenly wondered 
what made him so cheerful 
and bright at this particular 
moment, for it did not strike 
me as an exhilarating occasion. 
And then I was reminded of 
the man I had known most like 
Tiel, a captain I once served 
under, who was silence and 
calmness itself at most times, 
but grew strangely genial on 
critical occasions —a heaven- 
sent gift. But from Tiel’s point 
of view, what was critical about 
this moment? The risk he ran 
at this hour in such an isolated 
spot was almost negligible, and 
as to the other circumstances, 
did it matter much to him 
whether I stayed or changed 
my mind and went away? I 
could searcely believe it, 

I kept along by the side of the 
sandy track, just as I had done 
before, only this time I did not 
lose it. The rolling hummocky 
links were a little darker, but 
the stars shone in myriads, 
bright and clear as a winter’s 
night, and I could’ see my way 
well enough. As I advanced, 
I smelt the same pungent sea- 
weed odour, and heard the same 
gulls crying, disturbed (I hoped) 
by the same monster in the 
waters, Fortunately the storm 
had blown from the south-east, 
and the sea in this westward- 
facing bay heaved quietly, re- 
flecting the radiance of the 
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stars. It was another perfect 
night for our purpose. 

I reached the shore and 
turned to the left along the 
rising circumference of the bay, 
looking hard into the night as 
I went. Something dark lay 
on the water, I felt certain of 
it, and presently something else 
dark and upright loomed ahead. 
A moment later I had grasped 
Wiedermann by thehand. He 
spoke but a word of cordial 
greeting, and then turned to 
descend to the boat. 

“We'll get aboard before we 
talk,” said he. 

The difficult moment had 
come. Frankly, I had dreaded 
it a little, but it had to be faeed 
and got over. 

“T am not coming aboard 
to-night, sir,” I replied. 

He turned and stared at me. 

“ Haven’t you settled any- 
thing ?” he demanded. 

“Something,” I said, “ but 
there is more to be done.” 

I told him then concisely and 
clearly what we had arranged, 
and handed him the chart and 
all my notes. That he was 
honestly delighted with my 
news, and satisfied with my 
own performance, there could 
be no doubt. He shook me 
warmly by the hand and said— 

“Splendid, Belke! I knew 
we could count on you! It’s 
lucky you have a chest broad 
enough to hold all your decora- 
tions! For you will get them 
—never doubt it. But what is 
all this about staying on shore? 
What else are you needed for? 
And who the devil has given 
you such orders?” 


“ Herr Tiel,” I said. ‘Iwas 


placed under his orders, as you 
will remember, sir. 
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‘“‘But what does he want you 
for? And how long does he 
imagine the British are going 
to let you stay in this house of 
yours unsuspected? They are 
not idiots! Itseems to me you 
have been extraordinarily lucky 
to have escaped detection so 
far. Surely you are not going 
to risk a longer stay?” 

“Tf it is my duty I must run 
the risk.” 

“But is it yourduty? Iam 
just wondering, Belke, whether 
I can spare you, with this at- 
tack coming on, and whether 
I ought to override Herr Tiel’s 
orders and damn the conse- 
quences !” 

I knew his independence and 
resolution, but just at that 
moment there passed before 
my mind’s eye such a distinct, 
sweet picture of Hileen, that I 
was filled with a resolution and 
independence even greater than 


“Tf it were not my duty, 
sir,” I said firmly, “clearly and 
strongly pointed out by Herr 
Tiel, I should never dream of 
asking you to spare me for a 
little longer.” 

“ He was then very clear and 
strong on the question?” 

“Extremely.” 

“And this other scheme of 
his—do you feel yourself that 
it is feasible enough te justify 
you in leaving your ship and 
running such a terrible risk? 
Remember, you will be a man 
lost to Germany !” 

I have put down exactly 
what he said, though it con- 
victs me of having departed 
a little from the truth when 
I answered— 

“ Yes, it will justify the risk.” 

After all, I had confidence 
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enough in Tiel’s abilties to feel 
sure that I was really justified 
in saying this; but I deter- 
mined to press him for some de- 
tails of his plans to-morrow. 

Wiedermann stood silent for 
a moment; then he held out 
his hand and said in a sad 
voice— 

“Good-bye! But my mind 
misgives me, I fear we may 
never meet again,” 

‘‘That is nonsense, sir!” I 
cried as cheerfully as I could. 
“We shall meet again very 
soon. And if you wish some- 
thing to cheer you, just study 
those plans!” 

And so we parted, he de- 
scending the bank without 
another word, and I setting 
out along the path that by 
now was beginning to feel 
quite familiar. I did not even 
pause to look back this time. 
My boats were burnt and I felt 
it was better to hurry on with- 
out dwelling longer on the 
parting. Besides, there was a 
meeting awaiting me. 

When I reached the end of 
the road, I found that Tiel had 
been spending the time in turn- 
ing the car, and now he and 
Eileen stood beside it, but ap- 
parently not conversing. 
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* All right?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” I said. “I met 
Wiedermann and gave him all 
the plans.” 

He merely nodded and went 
to start the engine. Again 
I was forcibly reminded of my 
old captain, and the way in 
which he became calmer and 
more silent than ever the 
moment the crisis was passed. 
But surely this crisis had been 
mine and not his! Anyhow, 
I felt a singularly strong sense 
of reaction and seated myself 
beside Eileen without a word. 
We had gone for a little way 
on our homeward road before 
either of us spoke, and then it 
was to exchange some quite 
ordinary remark. I put out 
my hand gently, but hers was 
nowhere to be found, and this 
increased my depression, I fell 
very silent, and then suddenly, 
when we were nearly back, 
I exclaimed— 

“T wonder whether you are 
really glad that I returned?” 

“Very!” she said, and there 
was such deep sincerity in her 
voice that the cloud began to 
lift at once. 

Yet I was not in high spirits 
when I re-entered my familiar 
room. 


PART IV. 


LIEUTENANT VON BELKE’S NARRATIVE CONCLUDED, 


I, WEDNESDAY. 


I woke on Wednesday morn- 
ing with an outlook so changed 
that I felt as if some magician 
must have altered my nature. 
Theoretically I had taken a 
momentous and dangerous de- 


cision at the call of duty, and 
all my energies ought to have 
concentrated on the task of 
carrying it through safely, 
thoroughly, and warily. I had 
need of more caution than ever, 
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and of the most constant vigi- 
lance—both for thé sake of my 
skin and my country. As @ 
matter of fact I was possessed 
with the recklessness of a man 
drifting on a plank down a 
rapid, where taking thought 
will not serve him an iota. In 
vain I preached theoretical 
caution to myself—exactly how 
vainly may be judged by my 
first performance in the morn- 
ing when I found myself alone 
with Eileen in the parlour. 
She suggested that for my own 
sake I had better be getting 
back to my room. 

“ Will you come and sit there 
with me?” I asked. 

“T may pay @ call upon you 
perhaps.” 

“After hours of loneliness! 
And then leave me lonelier than 
ever! No, thank you, I shall 
stay down here.” 

“In your uniform?” she 
asked, opening her eyes a little. 
‘“‘No, no, Mr Belke!” 

‘Well then, get me a suit of 
mufti!” 

She looked at me hard. 

“You will really run that 
risk ?” 

“Tt is now worth it,” I said 
with meaning. 

She looked away, and for a 
moment I thought she was 
pained—not displeased, I am 
sure, but as if something had 
given her a pang of sorrow. 
Then the look passed, and she 
cried— 

“Well, if Tiel agrees!” 

“Tiel be hanged! I don’t 
care what he says!” 

She began to smile. 

“Do you propose to wear my 
clothes ?” she inquired. 

“Yours!” I exclaimed. 

“Otherwise,” she continued, 
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“you must persuade Tiel to 
agree, for it is only he who can 
provide you with a suit of 
mufti.” 

Presently Tiel came in and 
I put the demand to him 
at once. He looked a little 
surprised, but, somewhat to my 
surprise, raised no serious objec- 
tions. His motives are hard to 
fathom, but I cannot help sus- 
pecting that despite his air of 
self-confidence and authority, 
he has an instinctive respect for 
an officer and acknowledges in 
his heart that I am really his 
superior, 

“You mustn’t go outside the 
house, of course,” he said, “and 
if by any evil chance any 
visitor were to come in un- 
expectedly, you must have some 
kind of a story ready.” 

“Have you had many visitors 
yet?” I asked with a touch of 
sarcasm. 

“ You never know your luck,” 
said he, “and I believe in guard- 
ing against all chances. If you 
are surprised, please remember 
that your name is Mr Wilson.” 

“Wilson?” I said with some 
disgust. “Am I named in hon- 
our of that swine in America?” 

“You are named Wilson,” 
said he, “because it is very like 
Watson and Williams and 
several other common names. 
The less conspicuous and more 
easily forgotten a name one 
takes, the better.” 

There is no doubt about the 
thoroughness of the man and 
the cunning with which he lays 
even the smallest plans, and 
though I was a little con- 
temptuous of his finesse at the 
moment, I must confess I was 
thankful enough for it not 80 
very long afterwards. 
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“As for your business,” 
added Tiel, “you are a Govern- 
ment inspector,” 

“Of what ?” I asked. 

“Tf you are asked, look deep 
and say nothing,” said he. 
“The islands are full of people 
on what they call in the Navy 
‘hush ’ jobs,” 

“ You seem pretty intimately 
acquainted with the British 
Navy down to its slang,” I 
observed. 

My nerves were perhaps a 
little strained this morning, and 
I meant by this to make a sar- 
castic allusion to the kind of 
blackguards he dealt with— 
such as Ashington. I glanced 
at Eileen as I spoke, and I was 
surprised to see a sudden look, 
almost of alarm,in her eye. It 
was turned on Tiel, but he ap- 
peared absolutely indifferent. 
I presumed she feared he might 
take offence and make a row, 
but she need not have worried. 
It would take a very pointed 
insult to rouse that calculating 
machine, 

“Can you get a suit of mufti 
for me ?” I inquired. 

“T’ll look one out presently,” 
said he. 

“T presume you keep a few 
disguises!” I added. 

“ A few,” said he with one of 
his brief smiles. “You had 
better go up to your room in 
the meantime, and I’ll bring it 
to you,” 

I fumed at the idea of any 
delay, and as I went to the 
door I said— 

“Don’t be long about it, 
please |” 

More and more the thought 
of leaving those two alone to- 
gether, even for a short while, 
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filled me with angry uneasiness, 
and I paced my bedroom floor. 
impatiently enough. Judge 
then of my relief and delight 
when within a few minutes 
Kileen knocked at my door 
and said— 

“T have come to pay youa 
morning call if I may.” 

I began to wish then that 
Herr Tiel would spend an hour 
or two in looking out clothes 
for me, and as a matter of fact 
he did. LHileen explained that 
he had said he must do some 
errand in his capacity of parish 
minister, but what the mystery- 
monger was really about, 
Heaven knows! 

“Now,” said I to KEileen, 
when we were seated and I 
had lit a cigarette, “I want to 
ask you something about this 
new scheme that we three are 
embarked upon.” 

She began to shake her head 
at once, 

“T am very much in the 
dark,” said she. “Tiel tells 
me as little as he tells you.” 

“You must surely know 
one thing. What is your own 
part in it? Why were you 


brought inte the islands? 
Such risks are not run for 
nothing.” 


“What is a woman’s part 
in such a plan usually?” she 
asked in a quiet voice. 

I was a little taken aback. 
It was not exactly pleasant 
to think of—in connection with 
Kileen. 

“T believe they sometimes 
act as decoys,” I said bluntly. 

She merely nodded. 

“Then that is your réle?” 

“T presume so,” she said 
frankly, 

2T 
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“Who are you going to 
decoy?” I asked, and I felt 
that my voice was harsh. 

“Ask Herr Tiel,” she an- 
swered, 

“Not that gross brute Ash- 
ington surely!” 

She shook her head em- 
phatically, and I felt a little 
relieved. 

“You have seen for yourself 
that he needs no further de- 
coying,” she said. 

“Then it must be some even 
higher game you're to be flown 
at,” 

“T wonder!” she said, and 
smiled a little. 

I hated to see her smile. 

“T don’t like to think of 
you doing this,” I exclaimed 
suddenly. 

“Not even for Germany?” 
she asked. 

I was silenced, but my blood 
continued to boil at the thought 
of what might not be asked 
of her. 

“Would you go to any 
lengths,” I asked abruptly. 

“For my country I would, 
to any lengths!” she an- 
swered proudly. 

Again I felt rebuked, yet 
still more savage at the 
thought. 

“You would even become 
some British Admiral’s mis- 
tress?” I asked in a low 
voice. 

Her colour suddenly rose, 
and for an instant she seemed 
to start. Then in rather a 
cool voice she said— 

“Perhaps we are thinking 
of rather different things.” 

And with that she changed 
the subject, nor could I in- 
duce her to return to it. I 
admit frankly I was a little 


puzzled. Her reception of my 
question, perfectly honestly put, 
had been curiously unlike the 
candour I should have ex- 
pected in a girl of her strange 
profession, especia]!y consider- 
ing her defiance of all con- 
ventionalities in living alone 
here with two men, and sitting 
at this moment in the room 
of one of them. I respected 
her the more for her hint of 
affronted dignity. Yet I con- 
fess I felt bewildered. 

How long we had talked I 
know not, when at last Tiel 
appeared, bringing a very pre- 
sentable tweed suit, and then 
they both left me, and I did 
the one thing I had so firmly 
resolved not to do. I dis- 
carded my uniform with what 
protection it gave me, and made 
myself liable to be shot with- 
eut question or doubt. Yet 
my only feeling was gladness 
that I need no longer stay 
cooped up in my room while 
those two spent their hours 
together downstairs. 

That afternoon, when we 
were all three together, I 
asked Tiel for some defi- 
nite information regarding his 
scheme, and we had a iong, 
and I must say a very in- 
teresting, talk. The details 
of this plan it would scarcely 
be safe to put down on paper 
at present. Or rather, I should 
say, the outline of it, for we 
have scarcely reached the stage 
of details yet. It is a bold 
scheme, as was only to be 
expected of Tiel, and neces- 
sitated going very thoroughly 
into the relative naval strengths 
of Germany and Britain, so 
that most of the time for the 
rest of the day was taken up 
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with a discussion of facts and 
figures. And through it all 
Eileen sat listening. I wonder 
if such a talk ever before 
had such a charming back- 
ground? 

Now at last I am in my 
room, writing this narrative 
up to this very point. It is 
long past midnight, but sleep 
is keeping very far away from 
me. The weather has changed 
to a steady drizzle of rain. 
Outside, the night is black as 
pitch, and mild and windless, 
It may partly be this close 
damp air that drives sleep 
away, but I know it is some- 
thing else as well. 

I am actually wondering if 
I can marry her! She must 
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surrender; that is certain, for 
I have willed it, and what a 
German wills with all his soul 
takes place. It must! As to 
her heart, I feel sure that 
her kindness means what a 
woman’s kindness always means 
—that a man has only to per- 
severe, But marriage? 

I shall never meet another 
woman like her; that is cer- 


tain! Yet an adventuress, a 
paid agent of the Secret 
Service, marrying a von 


Belke—is it quite conceivable? 
On the whole I think no. But 
we can be very happy with- 
out that! I never loved a 
woman so much before—that 
is my last word for the 
night ! 


II, THURSDAY. 


Friday morning (very early). - 
The events of yesterday and 
last night have left me with 
more to think about than I 
seem to have wits to think 
with. Mein Gott, if I could 
see daylight through every- 
thing! What is ahead, Heaven 
knows, but here is what is be- 
hind. 

Yesterday morning passed 
as the afternoon before had 
passed, in further discussion of 
naval statistics with Tiel—with 
a background of Eileen, Then 
we had lunch, and soon after- 
wards Tiel put on an oilskin 
coat and went out. A thin 
fine drizzle still filled the air, 
drifting in clouds before a 
rising wind and blotting out 
the view of the sea almost com- 
pletely. Behind it the ships 
were doing we knew not what; 
certainly they were not firing, 


but we could see nothing of 
them at all. 

A little later Eileen insisted 
on putting on a waterproof 
and going out too. As the 
minister’s sister she had to 
visit a farm, she said. I be- 
lieved her, of course, though I 
had ceased to pay much atten- 
tion to Tiel’s statements as to 
his movements. I knew that 
he knew his own business 
thoroughly, and I had ceased 
to mind if he had not the 
courtesy te take me into his 
confidence. After all, if I come 
safely out of this business, I am 
not likely to meet such as Tiel 
again ! 

Left to myself, I picked up a 
book and had been reading for 
about a quarter of an hour 
when I was conscious of a 
shadow crossing the window 
and heard a step on the gravel. 
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Never doubting that it was 
either Eileen or Tiel, I still sat 
reading until I was roused by 
the sound of voices in the hall, 
just outside the parlour door. 
One I recognised as our ser- 
vant’s, the other was a 
stranger's. I dropped my book 
and started hastily to my feet, 
and as I did so I heard the 
stranger say— 

“T tell you I recognise her 
coat. My good woman, d’ye 
think I’m blind? I’m coming 
in to wait for her, I tell you.” 

The door opened, and a 
very large stout gentleman 
appeared, talking over his 
shoulder as he entered. 

“When Miss Holland comes 
in, tell her Mr Craigie is wait- 
ing to see her,” said he; and 
with that he closed the door 
and became aware of my pres- 
ence. 

For a moment we looked at 
one another. My visitor, I 
saw, had a grey beard, a large 
rosy face, and twinkling blue 
eyes. He looked harmless 
enough, but I eyed him very 
warily, as you can readily be- 
lieve. 

“Tt’s an awful wet day,” 
said he in a most friendly and 
affable tone. 

I agreed that it was de- 
testable. 

“Tt’s fine for the crops all 
the same. The oats is looking 
very well; do you not think 
so?” 

I perceived that my friend 
was an agriculturist, and en- 
deavoured te humour him. 

“They are looking splendid!” 
I said with enthusiasm, 

He sat down, and we ex- 
changed a few more remarks 
on the weather and the crops, 


in the course of which he had 
filled and lit a pipe and made 
himself entirely at home. 

“Are you staying with the 
minister?” he inquired pres- 
ently. 

“TI am visiting him,” I re- 
plied evasively. 

‘“‘T understand Miss Holland’s 
here too,” said he, with an extra 
twinkle in his eye. 

I knew, of course, that he 
must mean Eileen, and I must 
confess that I was devoured 
with curiosity. 

“She is,” I said. “Do you 
know her?” 

“Know her? She was my 
governess! Has she not told 
you the joke of how she left me 
in the lurch?” 

It flashed across my mind 
that it might seem odd if I 
were to admit that “ Miss Hol- 
land” had said nothing about 
this mysterious adventure. 

“Oh yes, she has told us all 
about it,” I replied with assur- 
ance, . 

Mr Craigie laughed heartily 
at what was evidently a highly 
humorous recollection. 

“T was as near being anneyed 
at the time as I ever was in my 
life,” said he. ‘‘ But, man, I’ve 
had some proper laughs over it 
sinee.” 

He suddenly grew a trifle 
graver. 

“Mrs Craigie isn’t laughing, 
though. Between ourselves, 
it’s she that’s sent me on this 
errand to-day.” 

He winked and nodded and 
relit his pipe, while I endea- 
voured to see a little light 
through the extraordinary con- 
fusion of ideas which his re- 
marks had caused in my mind. 

“Miss Holland came up to 
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the islands as your governess, 
I understand,” I said in as 
matter-of-fact tone as I could 
compass. 

“We got her through a Mrs 
Armitage in Kensington,” said 
Mr Craigie. “It seemed all 
right—and mind you, I’m not 
saying it isn’t all right now! 
Only between you and me, 
Mr ?” 

“Wilson,” I said promptly, 
breathing my thanks to Tiel at 
the same time. 

“You'll be a relation of the 
minister’s too, perhaps?” 

“T am on government busi- 
ness,” I replied in a suitable 
tone of grave mystery. 

“Damn it, Mr Wilson,” ex- 
claimed my friend with surpris- 
ing energy, “every one in the 
country seems to be on govern- 
ment business nowadays—ex- 
cept myself! And I’ve got to 
pay their salaries! We're 
asked in the catechism what's 
our business in this weary 
world, and damn it, I can an- 
swer that conundrum now! 
It’s just te pay government 
officials their wages, and build 
a dozen or two new Dread- 
noughts, and send six million 
peaceable men inte the army, 
and fill a pile of shells with 
trinitrol-globule-paralysis, or 
whatever they call the stuff, 
and all this on the rental of an 
estate which was just keeping 
me comfortably in tobacco be- 
fore this infernal murdering 
business began! Do you know 
what I’d do with that Kaiser if 
I caught him?” 

_T looked as interested as pos- 
sible, and begged fer informa- 
tion, 

“T'd give him my wife and 
my income, and see how he 
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liked the mess he’s landed me 
in!” 

Though Mr Craigie had 
spoken with considerable ve- 
hemence, he had not looked at 
all fierce, and now his not 
usually very intellectual face 
began to assume a thoughtful 
expression. 

“He's an awful fool, yon 
man!” he observed. 

“Which man?” I inquired. 

“Billy,” said he, and with a 
gasp I recognised my Em- 
peror in this brief epithet, 
“Tt’s just astounding to me 
how he never learns that hot 
coals will burn his fingers, and 


water won't run uphill! He’s 
always trying the silliest 
things.” 


His eyes suddenly began to 
twinkle again, and he asked 
abruptly — 

“Why’s the Kaiser like my 
boots?” 

I gave it up at once. 

‘“‘ Because he'll be sold again 
seon!” he chuckled. “That’s 
one of my latest, Mr Wilson. 
I’ve little to do in these weary 
times but make riddles to 
amuse my girls and think of 
dodges for getting a rise out 
of my wife. I had her beauti- 
fully the other day! We’ve 
two sons at the front, you must 
know, and one of them’s called 
Bob. Well, I got a letter from 
him, and suddenly I looked 
awful grave and cried, ‘My 
God, Bob’s been blown up’— 
you should have seen Mrs 
Craigie jump—‘by his Colo- 
nel!’ said I, and I tell you she 
was nearly as put about to 
find I’d been pulling her leg 
as if hed really been blown 
to smithereens, Women are 
funny things.” 
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I fear I scarcely laughed as 
much as he expected at this 
extraordinary instance of 
woman’s obtuseness, but he 
did not seem to mind. He 
was already filling another 
pipe, and having found an 
audience, was evidently set- 
tling down to an afternoon’s 
conversation—or rather an 
afternoon’s monologue, for it 
was quite clear he was inde- 
pendent of any assistance from 
me. I was resolved, however, 
not to forgo this chance of 
learning something more about 
Eileen. 

“You were talking about 
Miss Holland,” I said hurriedly, 
before he had time to get under 
way again. 

“Oh, so I was. And that 
reminds me I’ve come here 
just to make some inquiries 
about the girl.” 

Again his blue eyes twinkled 
furiously. 

‘““Why’s Miss Holland like 
our hall clock?” he inquired. 
“TI may mention by the way 
that it’s always going slow.” 

Again I gave it up. 

‘‘ Because you take her hand 
and get forward! That was 
one fer my wife’s benefit. It 
made her fairly sick!” 

“Do you mean,” I demanded, 
“that you were actually in the 
habit of holding Miss—er— 
Holland’s hand?” 

‘“‘Oh, no fears. I’m past that 
game. But Mrs Craigie is a 
great one for p’s and q’s and 
not being what she calls 
vulgar, and a joke like that 
is a sure draw. I get her 
every time with my governess 
riddles. Here’s a good one 
now—Why’s a pretty gover- 
ness like a 2) 





In spite of the need for 
caution, my impatience was 
fast overcoming me, 

“Then you have been sent 
by Mrs Craigie to make in- 
quiries about Miss Holland?” 
I interrupted a trifle brusquely, 

Mr Craigie seemed at least 
to have the merit of not taking 
offence readily. 

“‘That’s the idea,” he agreed. 
“You see, it’s this way: my 
wife’s been at me ever since 
our governess bolted, as she 
calls it. Well now, what's 
the good in making inquiries 
about a thing that’s happened 
and finished and eome to an 
end? If it was a case of engag- 
ing another governess, that’s a 
different story. I’d take care 
not to have any German spies 
next time!” 

“German spies!” I ex- 
claimed, with I hope well- 
simulated horror; “you don’t 
mean to suspect Miss Holland 
of that surely !” 

““Oh, ‘German Spy’ is just 
a kind of term nowadays for any 
one you don’t know all about,” 
said Mr Craigie easily. ‘“ Every 
one you haven’t seen before is 
a German Spy. I spotted five 
myself in my own parish at the 
beginning of the war, and Mrs 
Craigie wrote straight off to 
the Naval Authorities and re- 
ported them all.” 

“And were they actually 
spies?” I asked a trifle un- 
comfortably. 

“ Not one of them!” laughed 
he. ‘The nearest approach 
was a tinker who'd had German 
measles! Ha, ha! It’s no 
good my wife reporting any 
more spies, and I just remind- 
ed her of that whenever she 
worried me, and pulled her leg 
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a bit about me and Miss Holland 
being in the game together, and 
so it was all right till she got 
wind of a girl who was the 
image of the disappearing 
governess being here at the 
manse as Mr Burnett’s sister, 
and then there was simply no 
quieting her till I’d taken the 
car and run over to see what 
there was in the story. Mind 
you, I didn’t think there was 
a word of truth in it myself; 
but when I’d got here, by 
Jingo, there I saw Miss 
Holland’s tweed coat in the 
hall! Now that’s a funny 
kettle of fish, isn’t it?” 

I didn’t say so, but I had 
to admit that he was not so 
very far wrong. The audacity 
of the performance was quite 
worthy of Tiel, but its utter 
recklessness seemed not in the 
least like him. Had the vanish- 
ing governess’s employer been 
any one less easy-going than 
Mr Craigie, how readily our 
whole scheme might have been 
wrecked! Even as it was, I 
saw detection staring me 
straight in the face, However, 
I put on as cool and composed 
a face as I could. 

“T understood that Miss 
Holland’s brother had written 
te you about it,” I said 
brazenly. 

“Oh! he is really her brother, 
is he?” said he, looking at me 
very knowingly. 

“Certainly.” 

“He being Burnett and she 
Holland, eh?” 

“You have heard of half- 
brothers, haven’t you?” I in- 
quired with a eondescending 
smile. 

“Oh, I have heard of them,” 
winked Mr Craigie as good- 
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humouredly as ever; “only I 
never happened to have heard 
before of half-sisters running 
away from a situation they’d 
taken without a word of warn- 
ing, just whenever their half- 
brothers whistled.” 

“Did Mr Burnett whistle?” 
I inquired, with (I hope) an 
air of calm and slightly superior 
amusement. 

‘Some one sent her a wire, and 
I presume it was Mr Burnett,” 
said he, “By Jingo!” 

He stopped suddenly with 
an air as nearly approaching 
excitement as was conceivable 
in such a gentleman, 

“What’s the matter?” I 
asked a trifle anxiously. 

“One might get a good one 
about how to make a gover- 
ness explode, the answer being 
‘Burn it!’ By Jove, I must 
think that out.” 

Before I could recover from 
my amazement at this extra- 
ordinary attitude, he had sud- 
denly resumed his shrewd 
quizzical look. 

“Are you an old friend of 
Mr Burnett?” he inquired. 

“Oh, not very,” I said 
carelessly. 

“Then perhaps you'll not be 
offended by my saying that he 
seems a rum kind of bird,” he 
said confidentially. 

“In what way?” 

“Well, coming up here just 
for a Sunday to preach a 
sermon, and then not preaching 
it, but staying on as if he'd 
taken a lease of the manse— 
him and his twelve-twenty- 
fourths of a sister!” 

“But,” I stammered, before 
I could think what I was 
saying, “I thought he did 
preach last Sunday!” 
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“‘Not him! Oh, people are 
talking a lot about it.” 

This revelation left me 
absolutely speechless. Tiel 
had told me distinctly and 
deliberately that he had gone 
through the farce of preach- 
ing last Sunday—and now I 
learned that this was a lie, 
What was worse, he had 
assured me that he was caus- 
ing no comment, and I now was 
told that people were “talk- 
ing.” Coming straight on top 
of my discovery of his reckless 
conduct of Kileen’s affair, what 
was I to think of him? 

It was at this black moment 
that Tiel and Eileen entered 
the room. My heart stood still 
for an instant at the thought 
that, in their first surprise, 
something might be disclosed 
or some slip made by one of us. 
But the next instant I saw that 
they had learned who was here 
and were perfectly prepared. 

“How do you do, Mr Craigie!” 
cried Kileen radiantly. 

Mr Craigie seemed distinctly 
taken aback by the absence 
of all signs of guilt or con- 
fusion, 

“I’m keeping as well as I 
can, thank you, considering my 
anxiety,” said he, 

“About my sister, sir?” 
inquired Tiel with his most 
brazen effrontery, coming for- 
ward and smiling cordially. 
“Surely you got my letter?” 

I started. The man clearly 
had been at the keyhole during 
the latter part of our conversa- 
tion, or he could hardly have 
made this remark fit se well 
into what I had said. 

‘I’m afraid I didn’t.” 

“Tut, tut!” said Tiel, with a 
marvellously well-assumed air 


of annoyance, “The local posts 
seem to have become utterly 
disorganised. Apparently they 
pay no attention to civilian 
letters at all.” 

“You're right there,” replied 
Mr Craigie with feeling. “The 
only use we are for is just to be 
taxed.” 

“What must you think of 
us?” cried Eileen, whose acting 
was fully the equal of Tiel’s, 
“However, my brother will 
explain everything now.” 

“Yes,” said Tiel; “if Mr 
Craigie happens to be going— 
and I’m afraid we’ve kept him 
very late already—lI’ll tell him 
all about it as we walk back to 
his car.” 

He gave Mr Craigie a con- 
fidential glance as though to 
indicate that he had something 
private for his ear. Our visitor, 
on his part, was obviously re- 
luctant to leave an audience of 
three, especially as it included 
his admired governess; but 
Tiel handled the situation with 
quite extraordinary urbanity 
and skill, He managed to open 
the door and all but pushed Mr 
Craigie out of the room, without 
a hint of inhospitality, and 
solely as though he were seek- 
ing only his convenience, I 
could scarcely believe that this 
was the man who had made 
at least two fatal mistakes,— 
mistakes, at all events, which 
had an ominously fatal appear- 
ance, 

When Mr Craigie had wished 
us both a very friendly good-bye 
and the door had closed behind 
him, I turned instantly to 
Hileen and cried, perhaps more 
hotly than politely— . 

“Well, I have been nicely 
deoeived |” 
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“By whom?” she asked 


quietly. 

“ By you a little and by Tiel 
very much!” 

“How have 

ou?” 

I looked at her a trifle fool- 
ishly. After all, I ought to 
have realised that she must 
have had some curious adven- 
ture in getting into the islands. 
She had never told me she 
hadn’t, and now I had merely 
found out what it was. 

“You never told me about 
your governess adventure—or 
Mr Craigie—or that you were 
called Holland,” I said rather 
lamely, 

She merely laughed. 

“You never asked me about 
my adventures, or I should 
have. They were not very 
discreditable after all.” 

‘Weill, anyhow,” I said, 
“Tiel has deceived me grossly, 
and I am going to wring an 
explanation out of him!” 

She laid her hand beseech- 
ingly on my arm. 

“Don’t quarrel with him!” 
she said earnestly. “It will 
do no good. We may think 
what we like of some of the 
things he does, but we have 
got to trust him!” 

“Trust him! But how can 
I? He told me he preached 
last Sunday,—I find it was a 
lie, He said nobody in the 
parish suspected anything,—in 
consequence of his not preach- 
ing, I find they are all ‘talk- 
ing. He mismanaged your 
coming here so badly that if 
old Craigie weren’t next door 
to an imbecile we should 
all have been arrested days 
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ago. Hew can I trust him 
now?” 

“Say nothing to him now,” 
she said in a low voice. “ Wait 


till to-morrow! I think he 
will tell you then very 
frankly.” 


There was something so sig- 
nificant and yet beseeching in 
her voice that I consented, 
though not very graciously. 

“T can hardly picture Herr 
Tiel being very ‘frank’!” I 
replied. “But if you ask 
Pe 

I bowed my obedience, and 
then catching up her hand 
pressed it to my lips, saying— 

“T trust you absolutely !” 

When I looked up I caught 
a look in her eye that I could 
make nothing of at all. It 
was beyond question very kind, 
yet there seemed to be some- 
thing sorrowful too, It made 
her look so ravishing that I 
think I would have taken her 
in my arms there and then, 
had not Tiel returned at that 
moment, 

‘‘ Well,” asked Eileen, “ what 
did you tell Mr Craigie?” 

“T said that you were se- 
cretly married to Mr Wilson, 
whose parents would cut him 
off without a penny if they 
suspected the entanglement, 
and this was the only plan by 
which you could spend a few 
days together. Of course I 
swore him to secrecy.” 

For a moment I hesitated 
whether to resent this liberty, 
or to feel a little pleased, or to 
be amused, LHileen laughed 
gaily, and so I laughed too. 
And that was the end (so far) 
of my afternoon adventure, 
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KAIETEUR THE MAGNIFICENT. 


THE path of duty led me to 
British Guiana and the jungle 
of the Essequibo. I had heard 
of it often,—that vast jungle 
that stretches from the coast 
lands of the Guianas far away 
to the rolling prairies of the 
south, the great wilderness of 
mighty trunks, broken by 
orchid-scented glades teeming 
with animal life, a land of 
torrential rains, of rolling rivers 
and roaring cataracts, Nine 
days in a dirty little Dutch 
fruit boat and I awoke to the 
sound of oreaking derricks 
punctuated by the shrill shouts 
of negro stevedores. Coming 
out on deck I found we were 
in a muddy river, lying against 
a wharf, beyond which I could 
see the whitewashed houses of 
Georgetown, topped by dark- 
green cabbage palms, rising 
sometimes singly, sometimes in 
groups, above the low straggling 
roofs of the city. Theslanting 
rays of the newly-risen sun 
gleamed brightly on wharf and 
river and evoked a new odour— 
the odour of tropic riversides, 
that hints at growing things, 
but is sensitive of decay, and 
above all, reeking with mois- 
ture. 

I took a long breath and 
turned toward the saloon for 
breakfast. Suddenly there was 
a tremendous clap of thunder, 
the ship staggered as at a 
blow, and everything was 
deluged. Volumes of rain 
thundered on the decks, and 
from the warehouses on the 
bank came a rattle as of 


musketry, the sound of iron 
roofs answering the pelting 
shower. The light of the sun 
was not cut off, but sparkled 
from the sheets of water with 
a weird light. I could see a 
group of stevedores under the 
chief officer struggling wildly 
to cover a hatch, each the 
centre of a cloud of spray, 
while spray rose from the deck 
all around, and from every 
derrick and spar on the ship. 
It was a warning to me, a 
foretaste of what was to come, 
calculated to expose my tem- 
erity in venturing to British 
Guiana in the rainy season. It 
was soon over, however, and 
when the H.B.M.’s Customs 
formalities had been complied 
with, I found my way to the 
Tower Hotel, where I was 
accommodated in the usual 
style of tropical hotels. 

But I had come to see the 
jungle, and not the city, and 
so lost little time in getting 
away. The botanical gardens 
of Georgetown were fascinating 
enough. They yield first place 
neither to those of Ceylon nor 
those of Java, but they lacked 
the spirit of the wilderness, for 
all their gorgeous bird-haunted 
aquatic gardens, their orchid- 
hung trees, and tropie vegeta- 
tion of both hemispheres. The 
jungle that I sought lay be- 
yond, and I was anxious to 
be off. 

Early one morning, with pro- 
visions for a long journey and 
the lightest of “going light” 
kits, I went down to the 
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“Stellings,” as the wharves 
are called, and embarked on 
a little river steamer used in 
the up-country trade to ship 
timber and carry freight to 
the gold workings. Then fol- 
lowed a pleasant seventy-five 
mile journey up the Demerara 
river. First the bank on either 
side was bordered by sugar 
plantations, scarred with ugly 
factories, whose tall stalks 
belched forth clouds of black 
smoke, made by burning 
pressed-out cane. Occasion- 
ally we paused as a small 
boat put out from a group 
of houses on the bank, bring- 
ing us freight or passengers, 
and then the wind would blow 
toward us from one of the 
factories an odour of burnt 
sugar from the burning cane. 
The houses were all but hid- 
den in a welter of vegetation. 
Palms towered above clumps 
of bananas, and tall bread- 
fruit trees could also be dis- 
tinguished from a forest of 
smaller fruit-bearers, mangoes, 
papayas, avocado pears, custard 
apples, and others without end. 

In a few hours the planta- 
tions were left behind, and 
only occasional clearings be- 
trayed the presence of man. 
Finally even they were left 


behind, and we were in the 


jungle that rose on either 
side—a sheer wall of greenery, 
impenetrable and forbidding. 
There was no bank to be seen, 
for the river laved the lower 
branches of the trees, and the 
curtain of vines reached the 
water level. The river was 
nearly a mile wide, so the 
detail was not striking; but 
the constant, unbroken walls 
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were impressive indeed. Often 
we could see the feathered life 
of the jungle; flocks of parrots 
flew overhead — hundreds of 
them, always flying two and 
two, commenting in their 
raucous voices as they passed 
over our heads. Large water- 
birds rose from the river as 
we approached, and laboured 
clumsily off—herons, pelicans, 
or muscovy ducks, Once a 
flock of scarlet ibis, the most 
brilliantly coloured of birds, 
flew past on their way to 
some feeding - ground  up- 
stream, where the heavy rains 
had made good hunting for 
these big waders that usually 
haunt the coastlands. 

We passed once a lumber 
camp where the valuable green- 
heart timber is brought down 
to the river for shipment all 
over the world. Beyond it 
was a camp of balata-bleeders, 
the men who gather the sap 
from the local species of rubber- 
tree that makes an inferior 
product used for belting and 
rubber heels, But other than 
this, for fifty miles, we saw 
scarcely a sign ef humanity, 
only occasionally a lone red 
man skirting the bank in 
a orazy woodskin or oorial. 
Native Indians are _ rarely 
seen, for their simple huts 
are hidden from the river, 
and they have a furtive man- 
ner when abroad, always seek- 
ing to keep out of sight. 

So we came, late in the 
afternoon, to Wismar, the 
head of steam navigation on 
the Demerara, the terminus of 
a jerky, narrow-gauge railway 
that leads through the jungle 
to the Essequibo, the great 
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river of the colony. It was 
built to transport timber that 
could be rafted down the 
upper LEssequibo from _ the 
infinite ramifications of its 
tributaries, but not on to the 
sea, because the lower course 
of the river is barred by falls 
and cataracts, in which the 
heavy logs would be hope- 
lessly smashed, This bit of 
modernity in the heart of the 
immemorial jungle makes it 
possible to use the navigable 
reaches of the two rivers, 
which run quite parallel in 
their lower courses, and are 
here scarcely twenty miles 
apart. 

We left Wismar at sunset 
and crossed the low sandy 
divide to the little station 
of Rockstone, where I could 
hear the roaring of the mighty 
Essequibo threugh the eerie 
darkness of the warm tropic 
night. One of the officers of 
the transportation company 
was with me, and sqme black 
boys soon had our traps in the 
bungalow that the company 
maintains for the use of passers- 
by. Two Englishmen were 
there before us, on their way 
down from the gold- fields. 
They had slept the night 
before in the rest-house at 
Tumatumari, where I planned 
to arrive the next day. A 
short conversation on no par- 
ticular subject was succeeded 
by this story from Captain 
Rice. 

‘“‘They’re everywhere, those 
d vampires, Did you 
know one got me last night?” 

Of course we did not know. 

“‘He did, my dear fellow,” 
resumed the Captain. “I 
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must have lost a pint of 
blood. And how it happened, 
I don’t know. I was in bed, 
with the mosquito netting 
tucked under the mattress all 
around, and it wasn’t torn 
anywhere, About two o’clock 
I woke up feeling rather 
thirsty, and got up for a 
drink. Noticing that the bed 
was wet and slimy, I struck 
a match and—my dear fellow, 
I never saw such a gory sight. 
The bally bed was red with 
blood, and some of it had run 
off and formed a pool on 
the floor. Hadn’t it now, 
White?” 

White agreed, and the Cap- 
tain went on. 

“A pint of blood—must 
have been a full pint—and I 
was so thirsty I couldn’t stand 
up, and not a drop of whisky 
left. But how did the beastly 
little brute get me? 

“T found a place on my left 
heel and another between the 
thumb and first finger of my 
left hand. That’s where he 
bit me, and Lord knows how 
much he carried away inside 
of him, the blasted bloody 
beggar!” 

I had heard of blood-sucking 
bats before, but not at such 
close quarters. You may well 
believe that I quietly deter- 
mined to keep my toes and 
thumbs well inside the netting 
when I slept at Tumatumari. 
Stories followed of similar ex- 
periences: of a negro in the 
Captain’s goeld-mining camp 
that had been bitten by a 
bat in his hammock night 
after night, until he thought 
he was bewitched, and ran 
amock, killing three men be- 
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fore he was brought down 
with a bullet; of labourers in 
the rubber camps bitten about 
the lips, for the bat takes the 
tenderest places he can find; 
ghastly tales that savoured 
rather of medieval witchcraft 
than of ordinary daily hap- 
penings, but true for all that. 
I was beginning to get some 
of the atmosphere of the 
jungle. 

There was more before morn- 
ing. I awoke from a sound 
sleep under the stuffy mos- 
quito net conscious of a deep 
roaring sound, It was quite 
different from the rush of the 
river, for it rose in fierce 
crescendo and then died away 
in a sort of snarl. I peeped 
from the netting out through 
the open door. The moon was 
just sinking behind the tree- 
tops across the river. The 
roars began again,  full- 
throated, bloodthirsty. I had 
talked of jaguars coming over 
in the train. Wasit a jaguar? 
No such luck! My scientific 
training got the better of my 
sense of romance. It was a 
pack of howlers, a species of 
monkey with one of the bones 
in the throat developed to 
form a cup, so that it can 
emit roars that would do 
credit to a full-grown lion, 
I thought of the skeleton I 
had seen in the museum before 
leaving New York, and soon 
went to sleep again. They 
waked me up at sunrise, how- 
ever, giving the final long, 
lingering, never-say-die howl 
with which they greet the 
rising sun and end their night- 
long prowl. 

There was a launch at the 
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pier, loaded with supplies for 
the gold and rubber camps on 
the Potaro river. To this 
cargo my small amount of 
baggage was added; I was 
joined by a negro man, James, 
and said good-byeto my English 
acquaintances, the last white 
men I was to see for months. 
Then the boat chugged away 
up the mighty Essequibo, a 
seething, eddying current of 
black water three miles in 
width. 

The little boat could make 
scant headway in the face of 
the current, and so we hugged 
the shore, keeping close to the 
impenetrable jungle wall. This 
mighty rampart of varied 
greenery rose far above our 
heads, more than a hundred 
feet, and was screened by cur- 
tains of gorgeous vines. The 
trees that formed it were the 
gigantic hardwoods of the 
tropics, the stately greenheart, 
the mighty mora with heavily 
buttressed trunk and glossy 
leaves, the valuable crabwood, 
and more rarely such highly 
esteemed woods as purple-heart, 
ebony, and letterwood. From 
every trunk and branch hung 
the lianas, ropelike creepers, 
festooning every tree, and pour- 
ing out their wealth of leaf 
and blossom in cataracts of 
glorious verdure wherever the 
sunlight tempted. 

There were palms, too, rising 
at intervals to break the con- 
tinuity of the hardwoods. Nor 
were these the only breaks, for 
oceasionally a gigantic veteran 
of the forest, spared for a 
century by insects and disease, 
had spread its vast limbs over 
the waters, far beyond the wall 
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of its fellows. Every one of 
these branches supported a 
screen of vines, covered with 
yellow trumpet-shaped blossom 
or clusters of delicate purple 
petals, And the tops of these 
limbs were veritable gardens, 
crowded with orchids and para- 
sitic growths, some standing 
erect, each a sheaf of long 
narrow leaves topped by a 
crimson blossom, some drooping 
gracefully to hang clusters of 
bloom, like bunches of golden 
grapes, upon the screen of vines 
below. Such scenes we passed 
constantly, near enough to see 
the splendid effects obtained by 
the ever-varying combinations, 

Once a pair of scarlet 
macaws, quarrelling so fiercely 
they failed to heed us, appeared 
amid the greenery. Often 
flocks of parrots flew overhead, 
or toucans, whose large beaks 
and short wings give them a 
strange appearance in the air. 
I remember, too, a pair of 
monkeys, greedily seeking some 
luscious fruit in the upper 
branches of a tree, where they 
were quickly descried by the 
sharp eyes of James. 

All day long the varying 
pageant of the jungle delighted 
my eyes and kept me busy 
with my field-glasses. But not 
until we reached the mouth of 
the Potaro did we see any sign 
of man. There we stopped to 
deliver supplies to a camp of 
balata-bleeders. A crowd of 
blacks lined the shore, against 
which was drawn up a row 
of corials and long narrow 
bateaux, called ballyhoos, used 
for freighting in the smaller 
streams. These were the boats 


of men who went up-stream, 
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filled their craft with crude 
rubber, and returned again for 
supplies. In almost every boat 
was a pet of some sort—a 
monkey or a bird, a terrier 
perhaps, or a couple of mar- 
mosets, droll little squirrel-like 
monkeys. This love of pets the 
black man has learned from 
the red, whose camps are always 
alive with tame jungle creatures 
of every sort. 

On the bank were a couple 
of rough timber buildings, and 
a lot of thatched huts, from all 
of which rose the smoke of 
preparing meals, for it was 
almost sunset, and the men 
were drifting back from work. 
As we were unloading, a bally- 
hoo came down the river 
paddled by twelve men, sitting 
six in the bow and six in the 
stern. The bowman, who has 
as much responsibility as the 
captain in steering the narrow 
craft, was setting a lively 
stroke, and we could hear the 
click of the paddles on the 
gunwale, and the cheery voices 
of the blacks. The captain 
stood in the stern with his 
great steering paddle urging 
the men on. The bewman 
flung his paddle in the air 
with a splash, that was imi- 
tated in unison by every man, 
so that the craft was walled 
with glittering drops of water. 
In another moment the cap- 
tain had brought his clumsy 
flat - bottomed, forest - built 
bateau swinging around to 
the bank, with a verve possible 
only to rivermen trained in the 
rapids of the Essequibo. 

The men jumped out and 
joined their companions on the 
bank, who were standing, two 
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hundred strong, watching the 
unloading of stores from the 
launch. One recognised James. 

“Hello, James, old boy,” he 
shouted, “ whither gwan?” 

“Topside Kaieteur,” an- 
swered James with a superior 
air. The other gaped in open- 
mouthed awe, for few men 
ever go to the “topside” of 
the great falls of Kaieteur, 
whither our path was leading 
us. James himself had not, 
nor I doubt had any in the 
balata camp. 

Soon we were off again, up 
the Potaro. The sun sank 
almost directly ahead, in one 
of those indescribable tropic 
sunsets, vivid with hectie 
colours, brilliantly reflected in 
the eddying waters, but short- 
lived for allits glory. It soon 
left us in a grey darkness, in 
which we reached the landing 
stage at Tumatumari, pushing 
our way through masses of 
ghostly foam from the falls, 
whose roaring we could plainly 
hear above. 

Tumatumari is a sort of 
jungle cross-roads, A little 
group of cabins on the massive 
volcanic dike that forms the 
cataract are occupied by black 
rivermen. At one end is a 
post office, and the quarters of 
a forest warden, who was 
absent when I passed through. 
Back in the jungle a little 
way is an Indian camp, where 
the women raise cassava and 
steal chickens, while the men 
hunt for the warden when 
they are not so overburdened 
with food as to be incapable ef 
leaving their hammocks. 

I walked up from the landing- 
place to the rest-house, which 
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stands on the summit of a 
commanding rock above the 
falls. In the tropic starlight 
I could see the white water 
almost glow in contrast with 
the dense blackness of the 
jungle. I found quarters for 
the night in the newly-finished 
bungalow, a large roof with a 
few sleeping rooms partitioned 
off under it, but most of the 
floor-space left wide open to all 
the winds that blow. Onut- 
door living is the rule in the 
jungle, for mosquitoes are rare, 
and there are no sandflies at 
rocky Tumatumari. So the 
white man imitates the red in 
building himself a roof against 
sun and rain, letting the walls 
take care of themselves. 

James was preparing my 
dinner when a lithe young man 
appeared, clean-cut and wiry, 
with thin face and hollow 
cheeks, shy and hesitant in 
manner; quite unlike the 
coarse, clumsy town negro, he 
was clearly jungle-bred. I 
spoke to him, and learned that 
he was Tudor—Chooedah he 
called himself—the man who 
was to act as “captain” of my 
little crew and accompany me 
up-stream into the jungle. We 
were soon on a footing of in- 
timacy and making plans for 
the morrow. 

When that day came we 
started out once more in a 
launch, a little spitting, snap- 
ping steamer that took us from 
Tumatumari cataract to the 
landing below the falls of Paka- 
tuck, where a trail or “line” 
leads southward to the Potaro 
gold-fields. There we set out 
on foot with our slender kit 
and food supply, one white man 
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and three blacks, on our final 
plunge into the wilderness. 
We took the narrow portage 
trail, leaving the gold - fields 
*line” on our left, and made 
our way through dense dank 
jungle, between massive but- 
tressed trunks, over roots trea- 
cherously hidden beneath a 
thick carpet of leaves and rot- 
ten wood. For seven miles we 
stumbled and sweated in the 
semi-darkness under the mani- 
fold canopy of the forest. In- 
sects buzzed here and there; 
we heard the voices of birds, 
the harsh cries of parrots, and 
the shrill dissensions of a pair 
of blue tanagers; once a shriek 
came to us through thebranches, 
and a sound of scuttling bodies 
making off through unseen leafy 
bowers, telling of some tragedy 
of the tree-tops. But these 
sounds came only at intervals. 
Mostly the great forest was 
silent, strangely tragic, almost 
oppressive. It seemed secre- 
tive. Here was life, the mighty 
trees were growing, the ubi- 
quitous enveloping vines were 
ever reaching out for new fields 
of growth; every crotch and 
branch was filled with para- 
sitic plants; the very ground 
exhaled an odour of growing 
things. And all this vegeta- 
tion was haunted by higher 
forms of life. Every broken 
branch was capped by a hive- 
shaped nest of white ants; the 
leaves stirred now and again 
with the fluttering of birds; by 
the bank of a little stream 
were the footprints of a family 
of agoutis. And yet there was 
nothing to be seen of these 
creatures themselves. They 
were hidden in the secret places 


of the jungle. Hidden from 
what? From the spectre of 
death, from preying things that 
are ever on the prow! for food. 
Life is maintained at the cost 
of life, and every creature in 
the forest has his enemy, save 
only the jaguar himself. The 
struggle for life is tense; every- 
where the traveller is sensitive 
of it; everywhere is fear. Tra- 
gedy is the dominant note of 
the jungle. 

Our portage ended, we 
stumbled out into a clearing 
by the river bank. In its 
centre was a shelter of 
thatch — where we dropped 
our loads—and near by a 
pile of boards brought over 
to build a rest-house, so that 
future travellers to Kaieteur 
might sleep under an _ iron 
roof. We were well enough 
content with thatch, however, 
and slung our hammocks in 
the welcome shelter while the 
tearing tropic rain beat upon 
it over our heads. Two of 
the men dragged a corial 
down from a clump of bush 
and prepared it for an early 
start on the morrow. 

This craft was a well-made 
dug-out canoe, fashioned of 
a single silver-balli log, some 
twenty feet long. It was 
very shallow, round of bottom, 
drawn up at either end, so as 
to resemble in shape a cigar 
split lengthwise. It had seven 
thwarts; for what reason I 
cannot imagine, for it was 80 
heavy and shallow that it could 
not possibly have supported so 
many people even in quiet 
water, let alone the swirling 
current of the Potaro. It was 
provided with paddles roughly 
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hewn from the buttresses of 
a yarula, or paddle-wood tree. 
They were scarcely four feet 
long, with narrow fan-shaped 
blades, for the native riverman 
uses @ very short, rapid stroke, 

Soon after sunrise we em- 
barked in this tipsy craft— 
James in the bow in front 
of me, Tudor with the other 
boy in the stern, and our 
supplies amidships. It was 
ticklish work indeed, for the 
gunwale was scarcely two 
fingers’ breadth above the 
water - level, and the least 
maladjustment would mean a 
half-pint or so of that element 
inboard. How we were going 
to handle the erazy craft in 
a ourrent I did not know, 
nor should we ever have sur- 
vived but for the consummate 
skill of my ever-loyal black 
men. 

All day long we paddied, 
hugging the shore where the 
mighty eurrent of the mile- 
wide river had least power. 
In the eddies we made good 
time, gliding merrily along, 
catching ever and anon a 
glimpse of a leafy, orchid- 
scented jungle bower, or some 
dark cavern amid the under- 
brush suggestive of weird ad- 
ventures. Butterflies of iri- 
descent blue fluttered up and 
down the intervening walls 
of many-hued verdure; and 
from the dark holes under 
the heavy leaves of coarse 
water-plants came little flocks 
of tiny grey bats, startled by 
our approach, that dodged 
aimlessly back and forth, 
silent and ugly, to alight 
again right in our path. Huge 
spider-webs covered gaps in 
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the wall of vines. In one 
place a forest giant had fallen 
into the water, leaving a riot 
of tangled vines among his 
fellows. From the prostrate 
log—half in, half out of water 
—a matmata, a giant snap- 
ping -turtle, sat and blinked 
at us. Once a cayman passed 
us floating down-stream, his 
brutal half-open jaws clear 
of the water, his tiny eyes 
gleaming in the sunlight. 

But there were times when 
we had no eyes for these 
things—times when the river 
dashed swiftly around a curve 
and all the strength of our 
arms was needed to force the 
old dug-out up-stream, Often 
we were hopelessly stopped 
on one side, and had to cross 
over in the swirling current 
and try it again on the other. 
Once we failed to make it at 
all, and had to portage aeross 
a sharp curve, carrying the 
packs and hauling the canoe 
from bush to bush; that is 
‘monkey - jumping,” as my 
blacks called it. 

Nor were we allowed to for- 
get that it was the rainy season. 
Shower succeeded shower all 
day long. I cannot describe 
them, You have to experience 
a tropical rain to appreciate it. 
It fell continuously in sheets, 
straight down, with a force 
that lashed the river into foam. 
We could scarcely see a boat’s 
length ahead, but always the 
men kept on. The water 
streamed off my poncho into 
the dug-out, gradually covering 
the bottom. I generally fixed 
my eye on James’s back and 
watched the streams pour down 
from his black felt ~ carrying 
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the dye with them and staining 
his shirt dark blue. When the 
rain was over the sun came out 
again, bright and hot ; we baled 
out the canoe, and soon there 
was no sign of our deluge, only 
a few heavy clouds in the blue 
tropic sky. 

Toward sunset the water was 
covered with masses of fluffy 
foam floating down with the cur- 
rent. In frontof uswere the first 
mountains worthy the name I 
had seen in British Guiana, a 
tall dome on the left and twin 
pinnacles on the right, rising a 
thousand feet above the river. 
Off to the left extended a long 
forest-clad mountain wall. As 
we came on we heard the roar 
of a cataract and saw the clouds 
of mist rising above Amatuk, 
where the Potaro bursts finally 
from the Pacaraima Mountains. 
It is a double fall, divided by a 
rocky islet. On the left, be- 
neath a pall of mist, the water 
dashes over a jagged, broken 
slope, hurling great white waves 
into the air and swirling on 
under piles of foam, But on 
the right, whither we were 
paddling, a stream of boiling 
water issues from a narrow 
cleft in the dark wall of rock. 

As we got nearer the corial 
began to roll at a great rate, 
and we had some ado to keep 
her steady. But wecame along 
safely, paddling through masses 
of foam so thick that it stood 
well above our gunwales, and 
so reached the shelter of some 
trees, among which the high 
water enabled us to paddle, 
Between these trunks we made 
our way to the shore and landed 
a little to the right of the fall. 

Leaving the corial and climb- 
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ing up the hillside to the top of 
the cataract, I got a splendid 
view. I stood on the edgeof a 
little gorge. At the right the 
tannin-stained water, deep wal- 
nut in colour, plunged over a 
sheer wall of rock in a sheet of 
golden amber twenty feet high. 
On our side a block of red sand- 
stone sent up a cloud of snow- 
white spray. Below was a 
boiling cauldron of the hue of 
café au lait, covered with rapid- 
ly changing ropes and films of 
creamy foam. To the left the 
water poured out over three 
separate ledges in sweeping 
foam-covered curves, ending in 
backward rolling amber waves, 
and then onward, still angrily 
tossing, into the quiet water 
below. Across the angry waters 
was the red sandstone islet, and 
then the great dark jungle; 
while above all, in silent 
grandeur, almost overhanging 
the scene, rose high the bald- 
faced mountain. 

The next day we faced the 
problem of conveying our heavy 
clumsy canoe to open water 
above the falls. For seven 
hours we laboured, heaving and 
hauling, dragging and ram- 
ming the old log up the steep 
slope and through the woods, 
running it over the less preci- 
pitous ground on rollers cut in 
the jungle. Up over the little 
ridge we forced it, partly 
through brush, partly over huge 
boulders, and finally, with sighs 
of relief, launched it above the 
falls, just where the water was 
gathering speed for the final 
plunge. Two more hours we 
spent in portaging the sup- 
plies, and then settled down in 
our hammocks, under a make- 
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shift shelter, for another night 
beside roaring Amatuk. 

But we were well repaid 
for our labours the next day, 
for we entered a marvellous 
country of river and jungle 
and mountain—a sort of fairy- 
land, all done in tones of green, 
and faithfully reflected in the 
frequent stretches of limpid 
water. To the south was a 
chain of flat-topped mountain 
buttresses, out-thrust from the 
mighty escarpment of the 
Kaieteur plateau that stretched 
away beyond this thousand- 
foot wall. On the other side 
was a series of table moun- 
tains and cones, dissected parts 
of the plateau cut off by the 
river. All were covered with 
jungle, save that here and 


there was a bald face of bare 


sandstone. 

The river wound around the 
face of each successive buttress, 
keeping close to the foot of the 
soarp by means of bewildering 
horse-shoe curves. And each 
of these curves was marked 
by swift water. Only rarely 
could we get by without 
“ monkey - jumping ”— a pro- 
cess always fraught with 
danger and excitement. Find- 
ing progress no longer possible 
on such an occasion, we paddled 
up into the bush-grown shore. 
Then James knelt in the bow, 
cutlass in hand, and seized the 
nearest bush or limb that 
offered, pulling the corial along 
by it and passing it on to me, 
After stopping to hack away 
a few impeding branches and 
worry the unwieldy bow into 
the most favourable hole he 
could find, he hauled away 
again, every one helping from 
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behind. In this way we could 
slowly but surely make head- 
way against the rapid current 
that rippled level with our 
sides. Thus we crept along, 
dodging twigs that flew back 
into place when released, and 
flicked water over everything, 
and constantly steadying our- 
selves to keep from turning 
over or being swept round 
by the current, until finally 
we reached better going. Al- 
ways we shipped plenty of 
water and leaves, a large 
number of spiders, and once 
& vicious scorpion that rushed 
around in a circle in the 
bottom of the boat, flirting 
his venomous, sting - bearing 
tail in the air, greatly en- 
dangering the bare feet of 
my men, until I managed to 
throw him overboard with 
the baler. 

Nor did the rain spare us 
any more that day than be- 
fore. The showers generally 
came at crucial moments, when 
the waves they stirred up were 
particularly unwelcome, But 
they were immediately fol- 
lowed by brilliant sunlight. 
The breaking clouds clung for 
a time to the mountain-sides, 
adding a singularly beautiful 
touch, until they were rarefied 
and lifted by the merciless 
tropic sun. 

At last, the sun having al- 
ready begun to sink below 
the edge of the plateau, we 
saw ahead, far up on the top 
of the now almost encircling 
escarpment, a faint line of 
bluff, partly hidden by an 
intervening buttress. It was 
the brink of Kaieteur. There, 
a thousand feet above, and 
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nearly six miles away, the 
river we were paddling on 
fell from the edge of the 
plateau down a sheer oliff in 
a fall that dwarfs Niagara, 
Just a glimpse we caught, 
but it was so remote, so high, 
so far above us, that it seemed 
impossible to believe that there 
was any connection between 
that ‘strip of yellow water and 
the mighty river beneath us. 
Nevertheless we gained new 
vigour from the scene, and 
paddled on until our progress 
was barred by a cataract, and 
we disembarked to find a camp- 
ing-ground. 

As we stepped back from 
the river in the failing light 
into a lovely glade hung with 
large lady-slipper orchids in 
beautifully blended shades of 
chestnut and green, a troop 
of spider-monkeys, long-limbed 
and lean, dashed off into the 
jungle with strange infantile 
wails, There we slung our 
hammocks under a tumble- 
down Indian shelter, over 
which we threw a tarpaulin 
to keep off the violent shower 
that came on as the light 
faded from the jungle. 

On the morrow we set out 
for the climb to Kaieteur. 
Tudor led the way along a 
faintly marked Indian trail, 
leading at first through the 
same dense damp jungle that 
we had experienced elsewhere, 
strewn here and there with 
boulders. But after a short 
time we brought up fairly 
against an almost perpen- 
dicular cliff, built up of hori- 
zontal layers of sandstone, 
thinly clad with trees rooted 
in the cracks. Up this ascent 
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we climbed, straight up four 
hundred feet, swinging around 
trees, hauling ourselves and 
our packs over loose boulders, 
straining, heaving, hauling, 
and boosting until at last, 
streaming with perspiration, 
we reached a broad ledge. 
Imagine the exertion, shut in 
by vegetation, the air heavy 
with tropic humidity, and the 
ladder-like cliff rising ever 
before. It was a sort of 
purgatory—a lonely sort, for 
in all that wilderness was 
only our little party, our only 
link with civilisation the mis- 
erable corial we were leaving 
below. 

And there was another 
four-hundred-foot cliff ahead. 
Another delirium of feverish 
climbing. In the Alps I 
would have laughed at such 
an ascent; but here was no 
rarefied air, no open prospect 
below, but a jungle that shut 
in the oft-breathed humid, 
odour-laden atmosphere, and 
impeded every movement of 
the climber. 

As we climbed we could 
hear to our left a sullen roar 
that grew in volume as we 
ascended. It was a swelling 
significant roar, like the roar 
of an avalanche, but continu- 
ous. It grew upon me as I 
pressed laboriously upward, it 
seemed to envelop my sur- 
roundings, to be about to 
engulf the jungle. Imagine, 
you who have had experience 
in the high mountains, the 
sound of never-ceasing ava- 
lanches, and you will have 
some idea ef the terrible 
destructive power of whieh 
that roaring was significant. 
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The lower slopes were of 
rather friable sandstone, but 
as we neared the top we saw, 
strewn in titanic disorder 
through the jungle, great 
angular fragments of hard 
conglomerate filled with quartz 
pebbles the size of a man’s 
fist. They were as large as 
a table in some cases, as large 
as a waggon in others, and 
lay upon the slope, sup- 
ported by the trees and half 
clad with mosses. They were 
broken from the hard hori- 
zontal stratum that forms the 
summit of the plateau, and is 
responsible for the sharpness 
of the oliffs. The ever-active 
forces of erosion easily wear 
away the soft sandstone, but 
make little impression on the 
conglomerate until, under- 
mined, it breaks of its own 
weight into angular masses, 

Out upon this hard layer 
we stepped at last, after nearly 
two hours’ climb. The top 
was bare so near the brink, 
for every bit of soil was 
carried away by constant 
rains. Only plants that need 
no subterraneous root can sub- 
sist on it—coarse, malformed, 
Stunted plants that cling to 
it as ivy clings to a wall 
and live on rain and mist. 
The seene was hidden by a 
cloud that rested on the 
plateau, the cloud that had 
drenched us with rain as we 
ascended. We could see only 
& few yards ahead over an 
unprepossessing area, broken 
only by clumps of fantastico 
vegetation. Still the mighty 
roar, stronger than ever, rose 
from somewhere on the left. 
Tudor led me to a place where 
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the plateau suddenly ceased. 
The roaring was louder than 
ever, and seemed everywhere, 
as though permeating the mist, 
which now rose in eddying 
clouds from beneath my feet. 

Then the clouds began to 
lift. I saw a line of rush- 
ing yellowish water right in 
front, so surrounded by mist 
that it seemed fairly upon me. 
Slowly the clouds rolled away, 
and, like a curtain withdrawn, 
revealed the most awful scene 
I have ever witnessed. Here 
was a mighty river, pouring 
with a force that suggested 
terrible wrath, over a precipice 
eight hundred feet high, down 
into what seemed unfathomable 
depths. A sense of unreason- 
ing dread sought to force me 
away from the eerie rock on 
which I stood. But so great 
was the fascination of this 
manifestation of a power so 
vast that it is as inexorable as 
fate, so great was its hidden 
influence, that it drew me 
forward. I gazed at the tossing 
waters and into the maelstrom 
below with eyes that could not 
turn away, and yet with a 
sickening sense of puny help- 
lessness, an oppressive con- 
sciousness that I was standing 
in the presence of a power 
before which the boasted might 
of man is nought. 

My point of vantage was a 
jutting rock at the very summit 
of the wall of a mighty gorge, 
a sort of amphitheatre two 
miles or more across. In front 
and a little to the right I could 
see the distant mountains and 
the winding river that narrowed 
to dash in awful majesty over 
the brink of the gorge. There 
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the water shows the rich walnut 
colour I have spoken of before, 
but it quickly changes to amber 
and becomes lighter and lighter 
as the rush through the air 
separates drop from drop. At 
the foot all is hidden by clouds 
of spray that rise in wild con- 
tortions, fly in all directions, 
and either rise through the 
heavy air, where the sunlight 
spans them with a brilliant 
rainbow, or cling to the sides 
of the gorge until precipitated 
on its moist sides, nourishing 
the mosses and air plants with 
which they are profusely elad. 
Below my feet was a seething 
cauldron, covered with kaleido- 
scopic films of foam, in which 
the waters gathered themselves 
together for another rush over 
the cataracts that lead out of 
the gorge to the left. 

The top of the fall is slightly 
re-entrant, and measured at the 
time of my visit four hundred 
feet across. The distance from 
there to the first obstruction is 
seven hundred and forty-one 
feet, while the total drop is 
eight hundred and twenty-two. 
It is therefore nearly five times 
as high as Niagara, but its finer 
proportions, its concentration, 
make it incomparably more 
grand. It is the perfect water- 
fall, the most beautiful mani- 
festation of nature’s lavishness 
and splendour, 

As I gazed spellbound in the 
presence of that cataclysmic 
power, watching the ropes of 
water form and separate into 
columns of wind-blown spray, 
trying to realise what im- 
measurable masses were being 
tossed recklessly into the dark 
cauldron below, I noticed that 
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the air was filled with swallows, 
They wheeled in flocks over the 
very edge of the abyss, darted 
almost into the falls themselves, 
soared overhead, and gathered 
in flocks of tiny specks hundreds 
of feet below between the mist- 
hung cliffs. At first I did not 
know whence they came, but 
soon I saw a few individuals 
disappear behind the solid wall 
of water. Then a whole flock 
followed, defiling as they went. 
Back under the falls I could 
see the outlines of a mighty 
cave, hollowed in the sandstone 
by the backwash of the waters. 
There the swallows nested. 
They were the guests, as it 
were, the familiar spirits of the 
fall. 

I moved away from my jut- 
ting rock, and reached a point 
nearer the brink. The speed 
of the rushing water was in- 
calculable, and its depth, as it 
pitched forward for the awful 
plunge, must have exceeded 
twenty feet. One of my men 
tore one of the light pulpy 
plants from its hold on the 
rock and flung it into the water. 
The current caught it, raised it 
for a moment on the bosom of 
the river, and then hurled it 
far out beyond the fall. I 
watched it spellbound as it fell 
through empty space down, 
down into the cloud of spray. 
It seemed an age before it was 
engulfed by the hungry waters, 
and I was conscious of a sensa- 
tion of pain in every nerve. I 
seemed to suffer as though I 
myself were falling, and a feel- 
ing of horror passed over me 
as the rushing waters at my 
side seemed to be dashing me 
also over into the abyss. 


te 
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turned aside and saw the man 
tearing at another plant. 


Fiercely I called to him to 
cease, for I could not have en- 
dured such another sight. 

Then I turned my eyes away 
from Kaieteur and looked down 
the valley, far away beyond the 
gorge. There was a far differ- 
ent scene. All was wrapped 
in peace as in a garment, The 
gleaming river showed in 
patches amid the jungle green- 
ery, and above it rose the but- 
tresses that border the plateau. 
There were no scenes of dynamic 
waste, no rugged lines, no abys- 
mal drops, only gentle curves 
and tree-clad slopes, a fit 
setting for the chain of jewels 
that was the river. But ever 
present was the roar of Kaie- 
teur, ever dominant the fierce, 
uncompromising tyrant of the 
jungle. 

No wonder the red men look 
upon him as the great fetish, 
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the God of waters, greatest of 
worldly forces. In the jungle 
it is the water that really domi- 
nates, not the sun as in desert 
lands. The forest owes its life 
to the never-ceasing rains, and 
all the jungle animals are water 
lovers. The rivers are the 
highways, the only means by 
which man may go from place 
to place. Therefore I could 
not help feeling that I had 
found in Kaieteur an expression 
of the great secret mystery of 
the jungle. ‘God of waters” 
the Indians call him. To me 
he was, as it were, the epitome 
of jungle marvels, 

From Kaieteur I journeyed 
on, reaching in time the fron- 
tier of Brazil and the tribu- 
taries of the Amazon, Though 
fraught with interest, replete 
with incident, the succeeding 
weeks were as nothing com- 
pared with those moments 
beside Magnificent Kaieteur. 
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A FRONTIER VENDETTA. 


MAHOMMED KHAN was his 
name, and his tribe was the 
Mahsud Section of the Waziris, 
who live, tucked away in a 
corner, between British Terri- 
tory and Afghanistan. 

The Mahsuds are known all 
along the North-West Frontier 
of India as having several en- 
gaging traits. Inaland where 
all men are thieves as a matter 
of course, the Mahsud stands 
pre-eminent, and among a race 
of liars he holds the palm for 
an ingenuity in avoiding the 
truth which is really almost 
admirable in its perfection. 
The Pathans, as the inhabit- 
ants of the North - Western 
Frontier are generically named, 
are men without honour; but 
the treachery of the Mahsud 
is a byword even among the 
neighbouring tribes. Heis not 
particularly brave, in the Eng- 
lish sense of the word, and yet 
he performs acts of utmost 
daring from time to time, and 
runs all sorts of risks, as long 
as he is confident that he is get- 
ting seven to four the better of 
some one else, His shooting is 
poor taken all round, but given 
a “sitter” at anything under 
two hundred yards and there 
are few men who will make a 
better average. 

But the custom which gives 
rise to the things related here 
has not been included in the 
list. Beyond and above all 
else, the Mahsud must have 
his revenge for an injury, 
which results in the universal 
observance of the Vendetta, of 
a type not less virulent and 
lasting and even more ruthless 


than any which has ever pre- 
vailed in Corsica or Arabia. 

The Mahsud is a creature of 
paradoxes, the most marked of 
which is that he is not really 
a bad fellow according to his 
lights, which are admittedly 
obscure. We enlist him and 
he makes a good soldier. He 
is a good sportsman, and a 
cheery soul who can see a joke, 
and who makes a jest of many 
unpleasant things, such as hard- 
ships and short commons. - He 
has, mereover, one crowning 
virtue, in that he is less of a fan- 
atic than most of his kind, and 
is never known to lie up for 
the harmless and unsuspecting 
heretic, in the shape of the Brit- 
ish officer, or, failing the high- 
er quarry, the British soldier, 
with the intention of inserting 
into that portion of his anatomy 
where he thinks it will do him 
most good, an eighteen - inch 
Pathan knife, with a needle 
point and a razor-like blade 
of soft iron. 

Mahommed Khan was, nat- 
urally, the creature of his sur- 
roundings; but he had been 
brought up to thieve more by 
force of arms than by stealth. 
He had taken his turn, while 
still quite young, in using the 
family gas-pipe on more than 
one raid across our border or 
the border of some neighbour- 
ing tribe, and was coming to 
be looked upon as a useful man 
in a scrap, even theugh he was 
not as well armed as many of 
his companions. 

All his little plans were, how- 
ever, upset by the natural 
course of the ancestral blood- 
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feud, which brought upon his 
shoulders the sole responsibility 
for perpetrating the next mur- 
der of the series. 

The event which occasioned 
this situation was neither more 
nor less than the “ bagging” of 
his father, Yakub by name, by 
the opposition. Yakub had 
lived up to the traditions of 
the family honour by perforat- 
ing the head of the other group 
while still a young man. His 
method was simple and effec- 
tive. The man he wanted to 
get at was named Hassan 
Khan, and he lived at a village 
called Raghza, about seven 
miles away from his own village 
of Kai Khel, Yakub had been 
biding his time, until he had 
grown up sufficiently to be fit 
for this important bit of busi- 
ness ; and when he had reached 
his full height and felt equal 
to any ordinary deed of blood, 
he went across to Raghza one 
evening and arrived there 
shortly before dusk. He went 
boldly up to some men on the 
outskirts of the village and 
asked for his intended victim 
by name, saying that he had 
come to ask about the purchase 
of a plough bullock. He was 
directed to a field where his 
enemy was ploughing. 

Now he knew well that 
Hassan Khan would certainly 
not allow a stranger to ap- 
proach him closely without 
satisfying himself that his 
intentions were honest,—the 
word being used with all the 
reservations necessary in speak- 
ing of the tribe in question. 
Yakub therefore asked one 
of the men, from whom he 
had inquired of Hassan’s where- 
abouts, to accompany him to 
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point out the field, feeling that 
the presence of a well-known 
man at his side would serve to 
allay Hassan’s natural suspi- 
cions. The man, a carefully 
selected greybeard, whose ac- 
tivity was well on the wane, at 
once acceded to the request—to 
perform which was but a com- 
mon act of courtesy—and the 
pair crossed the bed of the 
stream which supplied the vil- 
lage with water and its fields 
with irrigation, and ascended 
to the plateau above, on which 
Hassan Khan, the last of the 
men who had been at work 
there, was in the act of un- 
yoking his bullocks. 

Yakub’s guide called out to 
Hassan that a man had come 
to speak to him; and the 
latter, seeing a young stranger 
whom he had never set eyes 
on before, and forgetful for 
the moment of the _ blood- 
feud, came across to meet 
them, keeping, however, a 
close watch on the stranger’s 
movements from mere force of 
habit. But Yakub was ap- 
parently unarmed, and the 
pair got into conversation on 
the strength of information 
which Yakub had picked up 
from a passing villager of 
Raghza, about the state of 
Hassan’s live stock. 

Yakub seemed to be a prob- 
able buyer, and also appeared 
to be happily ignorant of the 
value of cattle; and Hassan 
commenced to warm up in his 
recommendations of his off 
plough - bullock, which, it ap- 
peared, was for sale, and in 
a moment of enthusiasm, which 
took him off his guard, he turned 
his back on his enemy. 

A quick step forward, a 
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knife gleaming in the fading 
light as it was withdrawn 
from the voluminous folds of 
clothing, an upward thrust 
which entered below the ribs, 
and the wretched man lay 
dying, surely but slowly, while 
his foe darted for the hills 
before him, followed vainly 
by the ancient, who shouted 
loudly as he ran to arouse 
his fellow-villagers. 





The inhabitants snatched 
their arms—here a magazine 
rifle, there an antiquated 


muzzle-loader ; this one reached 
down a sword out of the 
thatch, while that other, who 
was using his knife in preparing 
his evening meal, was ready 
armed with all the weapons 
he possessed; and in an in- 
credibly short space of time 
half the able-bodied men of 
the village were racing after 
the old man, guided by his 
shouts as he panted and 
scrambled after the fast dis- 
appearing form of the fugitive. 

Yakub was young and ac- 
tive, the light was dim, and 
he had several hundred yards’ 
start from all but the old 
man, who did not count. His 
only danger was the possi- 
bility of his running into a 
cul-de-sac and having to turn 
back; but he was a hill-man 
born and bred, and, though 
he was actually a stranger 
to the region he was in, his 
instinct guided him truly and 
brought him away safely and 
triumphantly. 

His fellow - villagers meta- 
phorically patted him on the 
back ; metaphorically, because 
such attentions, however inno- 
cent, are not greatly welcomed 
in that land; and having list- 
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ened to a chorus of “ shabash” 
from all his friends, he settled 
down to a life of industrious 
raiding, with a little agricul- 
ture thrown in, hoping, by the 
amassing of a certain number 
of rupees, to gain, first, a good 
rifle, and secondly, a position 
of such authority as to be able 
to expect help when the time 
came for the Vendetta to raise 
its gory head once more. 

In the meantime he lived in 
peace and comfort, for the dead 
Hassan Khan’s sons were still 
small children, and there was 
no relative near enough to take 
the matter into his own hands, 
it being exceedingly bad form 
to interfere unless closely akin 
to the principals. 

But Yakub’s efforts after 
advancement all ended dis- 
astrously. His raids were pro- 
ductive of more blood than 
profit, his lands fell into the 
hands of the local Hindu usurer, 
and when, one day not long 
before his death, his “ jezail,” 
worn by the discharge of much 
coarse powder and assorted 
missiles, from lead - covered 
stones to stolen telegraph wire 
cut in lengths and hammered 
into a semblance of sphericity, 
burst in his hands, his fortunes 
reached a condition of depres- 
sion from which nothing but 
heroic measures could hold out 
any hope of betterment. 

A few days after this last 
catastrophe, Yakub and his 
son, Mahommed Khan, went 
out to plough their heavily 
mortgaged land with their pair 
of mortgaged bullocks. The 
fields that were left to them 
were in an open plain, over- 
looked by no hill-top less than 
four hundred yards away, and 
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they were secure against any- 
thing except weapons of pre- 
cision, and, even for such, the 
range was too great to be 
considered ideal according to 
Frontier ideas. But, alas and 
alas! Even as Yakub turned 
his bullocks at the end of the 
furrow, and was just on the 
point of urging them forward 
with the local equivalent for 
“ gee-up,” @ rifle cracked from 
the nearest crest-line, and the 
wretched man fell forward with 
the blood draining fast from a 
neat hole five inches above his 
right hip. 

Msahommed Khan, who was 
standing close to his father, 
made a spring for the cover of 
the bullocks, and was not a 
moment too soon, for he 
had hardly moved before the 
dry ground, just beyond where 
he had been standing, sent up 
a@ plume of white dust. Two 
more shots came in such rapid 
succession that it was evident 
two riflemen were concerned. 
One bullet whistled over Ma- 
hommed Khan as he crouched 
behind the animals, while the 
second passed through the near 
bullock’s neck, and neatly 
snicked the very tip off the 
little finger of the man’s out- 
stretched hand. 

The hue-and-cry had started 
from the village close by, almost 
before the echoes of the first 
shot had ceased to reverberate 
down the little valley in which 
it was set, but Mahommed 
Khan took no heed of what 
went on. His father was a 
hard nugget, but he had taken 
® pride in his son, and had 
shown him many a rough kind- 
ness, sharing his best with 
him, hiding his worst, and his 
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son loved him as much as and 
more than many a respectable 
householder in an English 
town is loved by his progeny. 
Mahommed was young in 
years but old in the ways of 
blood and wounds, and the 
position of the entry-hole over 
the liver, the spot he had had 
pointed out most graphically as 
being deadly forthe knife-stroke, 
told him that his father’s mo- 
ments were almost numbered, 

Leaning down, he heard the 
low voice of the dying man as 
he endeavoured, in pain-fraught 
accents, to give his last in- 
junctions, 

“T die,” he gasped. “It is 
Allah’s will. They are the sons 
of Hassan Khan. A life for a life, 
but they nearly got two, and 
ended our line for good this 
time. I have a son left, but 
the sons of Hassan have rifles 
and have built a tower. They 
are rich, for they have started 
a smelter, and make knives and 
swords. They will not rest till 
they have killed you. I give 
my orders as I die, Leave 
Waziristan. Place your mother 
with my father’s daughter at 
Shah-allum village, go to India, 
make money there and buy a 
rifle. Do what you may, and 
if you die in a good cause, 
Paradise awaits you.” 

The voice trailed off into a 
whisper, the hurried breathing 
of a man in the death-throes 
from hemorrhage took its place, 
an almost inaudible gasp, and 
then stillness. The son stood 


upright, and looking down on 
the dead man before him, he 
said in hoarse tones— 

“A life for a life, my father, 
I swear it by the beard on your 
dead face.” 
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It was a matter of a few 
days to sell what remained of 
the land to the moneylender, 
with the house, the odds and 
ends which make the wealth 
of a household, worth perhaps 
fifteen or twenty pounds... The 
money was handed over to the 
mother, who, thus supplied, 
was welcomed by her late hus- 
band’s sister; welcomed, but 
expected to work for her keep 
in a stranger’s house. 

Mahommed Khan took his 
father’s sheepskin coat and his 
own woollen “‘loie” to serve as 
bedding, his knife, and the last 
pile of Indian corn cakes his 
mother had made in their old 
home. He found his way down 
to Bannu, the nearest frontier 
post, having to give up his 
cherished knife as he crossed 
the dividing line. Here he was 
told that no Mahsuds were 
enlisted, and that he must go 
on to Peshawar, It wasa long 
walk, and he was hungry before 
the day came when he walked 
into the great garrison town 
and made his way, asking those 
who understood his tongue, to 
the recruiting officer. Yes, he 
could enlist in a regiment serv- 
ing just there. He was measured 
and passed easily all the tests, 
and went off to the doctor, who 
sounded him and sent him back. 
Next day he found himself duly 
sworn in to serve a King he 
had little more than heard of, 
and from then on, for the next 
five or six months, he led a 
life utterly foreign to his wild 
nature—drilled by day, forced 
to sleep at night where he was 
told to, disciplined in every 
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direction, until the very food 
he ate began to be a matter 
of order; and yet, because he 
was a fighting man at heart, 
the manners and customs of 
these fighting men of various 
kinds, among whom he found 
himself, came to him easily ; and 
he fell into the ways of the 
regiment almost without know- 
ing he had done so. 

He did his work without any 
great interest until one red- 
letter day when he was told off 
te commence practice for his 
recruit’s musketry course. No 
recruit ever applied himself 
better. He gained the enco- 
miums of his instructors, and 
when ball-firing actually com- 
menced he was easily head of 
the squad. A few months more 
and he passed into the ranks, 
a trained soldier, 

Some time later he heard a 
non-commissioned officer of his 
section order a man to fall in 
for match-shooting, and inquir- 
ing the reason, was told that 
the regiment was to shoot for 
a prize. He asked for an inter- 
view with the adjutant and 
obtained it, and put forward a 
request that he might shoot for 
the regiment. Every one who 
heard him laughed; why, he 
had not fired his trained soldier's 
course yet! But the adjutant 
was a man who liked experi- 
ments, and he knew Mahommed 
Khan’s recruit’s record and said 
he might try. He tried and 
got a place as waiting man; 
and, as one of the first ten 
went sick before the day of 
the match, the young soldier 
actually fired for the regiment 
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and did not make lowest 
score. 

Mahommed Khan served his 
three years with the colours 
and then took his discharge. 
He left a record as the best 
shot the regiment had had for 
many years ; but no promises of 
promotion, no temptation in the 
way of prizes, induced him to 
serveon. He had saved a little 
money; he was worse at that 
than at shooting; and he had 
accomplished his main object. 

His next move was down to 
Calcutta, where he got employ- 
ment as a stoker on a ship 
plying between that port and 
Hong-Kong, and while so em- 
ployed he met men who told 
him about the wages which 
might be earned in the Ameri- 
can continent, and having saved 
his passage-money and having 
learnt a smattering of what he 
hoped would pass for English, 
he asked for his discharge from 
his ship at Hong-Kong. From 
there he sailed in due course 
for Canada, which at that time 
was still open for Orientals, and 
found himself landed at Van- 
couver one spring day, with a 
small bundle of clothes and 
thirty Chinese dollars between 
himself and starvation. 

He had not been the only In- 
dian emigrant on board the ship, 
and from one of these who had 
been to Canada before he learnt 
the name of a place where he 
might lodge and the address of 
an employment bureau, to which 
latter he made his way that 
veryday, Nothing better than 
work in the street was offered, 
and the pay was two dollars a 
day for Indians and three dol- 
lars for white men. He ac- 
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cepted, and kept at it for a 
couple of months, but used his 
Sundays in trying to find an- 
other job. One day he saw a 
man in the employment bureau 
who bore a familiar stamp, 
the stamp of the men who 
had taught him to shoot. He 
addressed him in Hindustani 
and got a reply in his native 
Pushtu, in which the conversa- 
tion continued. Had the sahib 
work for him? What work 
could he do? 

“T can do anything a man 
may, sahib,” he replied. 

“Can you plough and do the 
work of an agriculturist ?” 

“Yes, surely ; I ploughed my 
father’s land and can plough 
yours for you. I am strong 
and young, and I hate this 
town and the work of a coolie 
in the street.” 

The upshot of this conversa- 
tion was that he was taken out 
in the retired officer’s buggy 
that very evening to a place 
which, if not as rugged and 
steep as his own land, was yet 
a place which smelt of pine 
woods, as did the slope above 
the hut which had once been 
his father’s; and there, at a 
wage which increased as he 
became more efficient, he 
worked on contentedly for five 
years, until he had accumulated 
enough money to assure his 
future. He said good-bye to 
his employer, telling him openly 
what it was that called him 
back to his own country, and 
saying that if he accomplished 
his revenge and found nothing 
to attract him in his own land, 
he might possibly return to do 
another spell of work on the 
farm. 


HiTi 
iii 
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Mahommed Khan got out of 
the train at Peshawar and 
drove down into the well-re- 
membered city, a man in very 
different circumstances to the 
young Pathan who had come 
there nine years before to 
enlist. He had a place near 
Vancouver which brought him 
in thirty pounds a year, in 
itself an ample living for him, 
and he had five thousand ru- 
pees in the English bank in the 
Cantonment. His first visit 
was toa well-known go-between, 
who could arrange matters 
across the border, and with him 
he arranged for the purchase 
of a stolen Government ‘303 
rie and for a good supply of 
ammunition. He could not 
buy these in British India, as 
he would have run many risks 
in taking them over the border, 
but, at a price, it was easy to 
buy one in Waziristan itself. 
It cost him a fifth of his sav- 
ings, but it was property which 
could be turned into cash at 
any time. 

Having carried out this im- 
portant business, he got into 
the train and made his way 
back to the Waziri border, 
and crossing the boundary, he 
dropped his identity for the 
time being. A letter had been 
sent to his aunt’s house, ad- 
dressed to his mother, but, 
alternately, to his uncle by 
marriage, asking the latter to 
meet him at a certain place, 
and the meeting having duly 
taken place, Mahommed Khan 
set himself to find out the 
exact circumstances of the 
family of the late Hassan Khan. 


They had prospered, he was 
told. They lived in the same 
tower, which had been 
strengthened, and dominated 
a courtyard in which the three 
brothers with their wives, 
their mother and their sister, 
all had their dwellings. They 
were well armed, and had a 
considerable following, and 
having succeeded with their 
smelter, they had settled down 
to peaceful ways, and seldom 
left their home for any reason. 

Mahommed Khan returned 
to the village in which he had 
found a lodging, and the next 
day, under the pretext of 
shooting wild sheep in the 
hills, he had several shots to 
test his new rifle, He pur- 
chased a sufficient store of 
food to last him several days, 
and with this slung in a cloth 
at his back, he started off to 
have a look at Raghza. 

That evening he _ recon- 
noitred the village and the 
tower, and saw that the tower 
was overlooked by a hill-top 
three hundred yards away. It 
was a rugged ascent, crowned 
with rocks and scrub, and, 
though perilously close to the 
village, was a place where a 
man might lie concealed with- 
out discovery for days on end. 
That night, after the fall of 
darkness, Mahommed Khan 
filled his leather water - bag 
and, making a detour, gained 
the hill-top. He found a good 
lair, where, hidden between & 
great rock and a thorny acacia- 
bush, he could lie and watch 
the movements of the inhabit- 
ants of the tower. 
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One of his first thoughts 
concerned his retreat. His 
hill sloped down into a steep 
ravine which ran round a small, 
isolated hill A man running 
down the ravine would find 
himself in broken ground, 
which was so thickly covered 
with wild olive-trees, and 
offered so many different 
avenues of escape that, with a 
good start, it was most un- 
likely that he would be caught, 
even if slower than his pur- 
suers. Mahommed Khan, in 
the fulness of his strength, had 
no fear for himself. 
life he felt sure, and his aim 
was to return again or even to 
turn on his pursuers, should 
the chance be given him, and 
exact a second. One thing 
was certain: if he were to 
return to live at his home, 
there must be no single grown 
male relative of Hassan Khan 
left to continue the blood-feud ; 
and that meant that three men 
must be killed. 

The whole of the next day no 
chance occurred. Men came 
and went, but the single open- 
ing from the courtyard was 
on the opposite side, and only 
women and children showed on 
the side towards the silent 
watcher. The next morning 
one of the women climbed on 
to the roof of the house nearest 
the hill-top and commenced to 
spread out on the roof the red 
Indian corn-cobs to dry pre- 
paratory to threshing, and find- 
ing some piece of work too 
heavy for her, she called to her 
husband to help her. 

The man climbed up and 
lifted the heavy basket which 
had been in the way, and then, 
walking to the edge of the 
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roof, he shaded his eyes with 
his hands and looked out across 
the panorama of hill and vale 
before him. 

He was standing almost 
facing Mahommed Khan, and 
he, with his rifle-butt cuddled 
against his cheek, covered him 
quietly and deliberately, and 
gently, gently pressed the 
trigger. There was no room 
for such a shot as he was to 
make a mistake. The stricken 
man was dead almost before he 
sank on to the pile of corn, and 
lay there prone and still in the 
clear morning light, while the 
wild scream of his wife and the 
quick cries of the inhabitants 
of both the tower hamlet and 
the adjoining village brought 
eut the pursuers, who would 
soon be on the fugitive’s heels, 

Mahommed Khan rose 
quickly and was on the point 
of springing out of his conceal- 
ment and down the hill, when 
his quick eye caught the gleam 
of metal on the hill-top across 
the ravine, and then a head- 
dress, and then the flutter of a 
dirty white garment. He sank 
into his cover again. Two 
men at least were there, and to 
run down in face of them meant 
almost certain death if they 
were armed, and what should 
men in such a place be doing 
unless they were a guard of 
some kind, who surely had 
rifles. In his place of conceal- 
ment he might be overlooked, 
or if not, he would sell his life 
dearly, and he preferred the 
chance to being made a target 
for the men on the hill, 

He saw the pursuit start, a 
straggling line of men, each 
going off as soon as ready, 
guided by the woman, who, 
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still standing by the lifeless 
body, pointed to the top of the 
hill, screaming to the men to 
revenge herdead. But though 
she pointed to the hill-top, no 
single man thought of climbing 
up to it. The murderer had 
fled, they argued, and had fled 
down the ravine; and down the 
ravine they went, to spread out 
as they reached the broken 
land beyond, and, almost be- 
fore the watcher realised it, 
they had disappeared from 
view, leaving the old men and 
boys and the wailing women 
in the village. 

Mahommed Khan had not 
neticed the guard on the hill- 
tep join in the pursuit, and 
turned his eyes curiously on 
te that point, wondering what 
they were doing. As he looked 
he saw a head show itself, and 
then another, and then a third, 
and noticed for the first time 
that the men were wearing 
dark-blue turbans, The signi- 
ficance struck him at once. 
The men were not Mahsuds, 
for the Mahsud wears the 
natural, undyed cotton cloth, 
and though one here or there 
might wear a coloured head- 
dress, no three men together 
weuld ever appear. thus. 
Mahommed Khan could not 
remember what tribe it was 
who wore these turbans: it 
might be men from the neigh- 
bouring Tochi Valley, or a 
section from the Western 
border. He was sure of only 
one thing, that they were a 
raiding party on the look-out 
for plunder, and perfectly ready 
for murder in the search for 
loot. 

Their chance had eome with 
a vengeance, and they, oblivious 
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of the hiding man on the next 
hill-top, quickly availed them- 
selves of it. They had proba- 
bly been lying where they were 
now during at least part of the 
night. Their line of retreat 
was not down the ravine, 
which would lead them into 
the heart of the Mahsud 
country. They ran down into 
the ravine, and coming round 
the shoulder of the hill on 
which Mahommed Khan lay, 
they rushed into the village 
before the few boys and old 
men could make any attempt 
at a defence. 

Mahommed Khan looked on 
absorbed at a scene, such as 
those in which he had played 
his part in the old days, but 
which he had never been able 
to observe from a vantage 
point, At first it was merely 
a spectacle to him. It was his 
enemies’ village, why should he 
mind what hurt it received? 
The raiders drove out the 
cattle, they rushed into the 
houses, finding little of value, 
but piling such things as 
seemed worth taking away on 
to the bullocks’ backs. They 
seized several of the women, 
and they too were thrown on 
to the oxen, and kept there by 
threats of instant death. So 
far all was in rule; and though 
some strange feeling of horror, 
which had never been bred in 
Mahommed Khan, began to 
make itself felt, it had not 
assumed such definiteness as to 
make him think of risking his 
life by interfering. 

The raid was almost com- 
plete, and the marauders were 
hastily marshalling the cattle 
to drive them off, when 
one man of them emerged 
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from the tower itself, drag- 
giug behind him the slight 
form of a girl, who, Mahommed 
Khan could see plainly, was 
young and beautiful. The 
sight stirred his hot blood, 
and when an ancient dame 
ran out from a doorway and 
cast herself on the girl, and 
the raider gashed her across 
the face with his long knife, 
he could stand it no longer, 
and, bringing his rifle to his 
shoulder, he tried to get a 
shot at the ruthless being 
who had performed this act 
of horrid cruelty. 

He was too late. The man 
had disappeared beyond the 
tower, and was hastening 
under cover to join his com- 
rades; but Mahommed Khan 
was mad with rage at what 
he had seen, and getting his 
sights on to the most promi- 
nent of the raiding party, he 
dropped him with a carefully 
placed bullet. 

Something like a panic oo- 
curred among them, and they 
commenced their retreat with- 
out waiting for further loot. 
Some of them faced round, 
and kneeling down, looked 
back for the source of danger, 
while the remainder hurried 
on, Mahommed Khan, secure 
in his hiding, fired two more 
shots, and each time a man 
fell, and the remainder, spring- 
ing up, followed their fast-re- 
treating companions, 

Already his interference had 
done good, for the enemy 
had abandoned two of the 
struggling women, and lost 
some of the cattle which 
had been straying on the out- 
skirts of the herd. He ran 
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down the hill into the village, 
all afire for further vengeance, 
and completely forgetting in 
whose cause he was fighting. 
He found a mixed. mob of 
senility and extreme youth, 
mingled with weeping women. 

“Has any one a rifle?” he 
inquired. 

No one asked who he was. 
He was come as a friend, and 
they needed one badly. Some 
one called out that every rifle 
had been taken by the pur- 
suing party, but that one lad 
had an old musket. 

“Let him stay here,” said 
Mahommed. “I will go after 
them and see if I can delay 
them, and perhaps your men 
will arrive in time. Send a 
boy to the high hill to try 
and follow their direction.” 

He was turning to go, when 
the old woman, whom he had 
seen struck, fell at his feet, the 
blood still streaming copiously 
from her face. 

“Save her!” she wailed. 
“My man was killed long 
years ago, to-day my son has 
been killed, and now my 
daughter has been snatched 
from me! Save her, and the 
blessing of Allah will be on 
your head.” 

For the first time a thought 
of compunction at the killing 
of Hassan Khan’s son came to 
Mahommed Khan as the old 
lady, the wife of the dead 
Hassan, slain by his father, 
the mother of the man he 
had himself slain, mingled 
her tears with her blood at 
his feet. 

“Ge up, mother,” he cried. 
“ And listen. What I may do 
I will, and no a for my 
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own life shall stop me. I may 
not be able to save her, but 
I will do what I can; and 
remember that you have two 
stout sons to perpetuate their 
father’s name.” 

He turned and ran after the 
raiders, but only till he saw 
the direction they were mov- 
ing in; and then, striking off 
to one side, he ran to get in 
front of them, catching them 
up easily, delayed as they 
were by the beasts they had 
with them. He got ahead 
and climbed a knoll on one 
side, which looked down on 
the dry watercourse they were 


using as a road. The whole 
band passed below him and 
close to him, so that he could 
see them plainly. In front there 
went five men, who acted as 
scouts, Next the mob of 
cattle, being urged on with 
blows and knife-pricks, and on 
some eight or ten of which were 
women bound, and by each a 
man urging on the beast which 
bore his captive. Behind them 
all there came a dozen of the 
best armed, who scanned the 
ground in their rear, and ever 
and anon turned round and 
halted to face a _ possible 
foe. 


IV. 


Mahommed Khan let the 
advanced guard pass him, but 
when the cattle were opposite 
him he opened fire and killed 
or wounded four men before 
his attention was diverted from 
their direction by the men of 
the rear party, four of whom 
turned and rushed up the hill 
he was on, while the rest 
made for the next knoll, to 
check any farther advance. 
Msahommed Khan shot coolly 
and carefully, and hit all 
the four before they reached 
him, though the last he shot 
was within five yards of him 
before he dropped. Almost at 
the same moment he himself 
was hit in the leg by one of 
the men who had climbed the 
next eminence, and who got a 
glimpse of him from that direc- 
tion. Mahommed Khan, with- 
out rising, rolled over into 
cover, and lay there looking 
towards this new foe; but, 
knowing that they would come 


back for the rifles of the men 
he had shot, and for the 
wounded, he crept down till he 
could stand safely. His leg, 
witha small-bore bullet through 
the front of the thigh, gave 
way at first, but soon was as 
good as ever, and he dropped 
back and commenced another 
detour, which brought him 
again in front of the driven 
cattle. 

This time, however, as he 
awaited their approach, he 
saw that the state of affairs 
was very different. The whole 
gang had left the loot except 
five men who were urging the 
animals on in desperate fashion, 
and Mahommed Khan knew 
that the remainder must have 
gone off to help in the wounded, 
and to retard any possible pur- 
suers, and to induce them to 
follow the men and not the 
animals, 

He opened fire and hit 4 
man, who fell and lay still. 
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The remainder of the five 
scattered and ran,—all except 
one who was urging on & pony, 
which was among the stolen 
animals, on the back of which 
there was a woman bound. 
Mahommed Khan had a snap- 
shot at this man, as he led 
the pony at a trot round a 
bend in the road, but he made 
the first miss he had had that 
day. When he got down from 
his point of vantage, he found, 
among the cattle which had 
been abandoned, four of the 
captured women, whom he 
quickly set at liberty. One of 
them told him that Hassan 
Khan’s daughter had been 
taken on, and that she thought 
that the other women were 
behind, as the raiders had had 
to drop some of the cattle 
earlier in the day. Mahommed 
Khan advised them to hide for 
an hour or two and then make 
for the village, while he himself 
followed the captured girl. 
This time he advanced along 
the road, and before long, 
coming round a corner at 4 
run, he found himself within 
twenty yards of the man with 
the pony and the girl. There 
was no time for either of them 
to do anything but drop on 
to their faces and open fire. 
Mahommed Khan was the 
readier of the two and fired 
‘first. His bullet knocked his 
opponent’s turban off, but did 
not hurt him, and, almost at 
the moment of firing, he felt the 
sharp sting of a bullet scoring 
his side. He fired again and 


missed, and felt the whistle of 
the replying bullet at his ear. 
Both men were lying absolutely 
in the open on the gravelly 
path, and a moment’s aim 
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meant victory for the one who 
used it: but neither dared give 
the time. Again Mahommed 
Khan got his shot off first, 
and this time, though the 
bullet actually missed his foe, 
it struck the ground so near 
his head that the stones and 
dust were forced sharply 
against his face and discon- 
certed him, so that his shot 
went wide, while Mahommed 
had a moment’s respite and was 
able to glance at his sights. He 
heard the sharp click a bullet 
gives. with a shot in the head, 
and the man’s face fell forward 
into the dust with a dark stain 
spreading quickly around it. 

Mahommed Khan ran up to 
the girl, who had been looking 
on with terror-stricken gaze, 
while the pony grazed herbage 
at the side of the track. He 
untied her and helped her to 
get astride the little animal, 
and, picking up the dead man’s 
rifle, began leading the pony up 
a side “nullah,” 

‘There may be raiders be- 
hind or they may have gene 
aside, I cannot tell. In any case 
we must hide awhile,” 

They gained a little ravine, 
overhung by perpendicular 
banks, and here he dismounted 
the girl and himself sank down 
exhausted. He had bled from 
both his wounds, and the exer- 
tions and excitement had over- 
come even his hardy frame. 
The girl saw his pallor and his 
blood-stained garments, and 
taking his turban she bound 
up, as best she could, his 
wounds. Water she found in 
a rock basin, and they rested 
there and ate some of the corn 
cakes the man had with him, 
until the fear that there might 
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be some of the raiders between 
them and the village had passed 
and they could commence their 
return, 

The darkness descended on 
them before they had traversed 
half the distance, for the events 
of the pursuit had lasted well 
on into the afternoon, and the 
country in which they found 
themselves was strange to both 
of them, and was so broken 
that it offered no main valley 
as a guide, and they found it 
impossible to continue their 
journey until the light of day 
came. Mahommed Khan found 
a rock which formed a tiny 
cave, and in this he placed the 
girl, and having given her 
food and drink, he left her to 
herself, lying down within easy 
call in the shelter of a bush. 

He was up at the earliest 
sign of dawn, and awakened 
the girl, and brought up the 
pony for her to mount. Thus 
the two resumed their journey, 
and before the sun was high 
they found themselves ap- 
proaching the village of 
Raghza. The girl, who had 
been riding along silently, 
turned to her companion and 
spoke to him. 

“Will you tell me who you 
are and how you came to be 
present, and why you have 
risked your life for my people 
and their goods?” 

The man checked the pony, 
and faced the girl who be- 
strode it. 

“T am the man who killed 
your brother yesterday morn- 
ing. I am the son of that 
Yakub whom your brothers 
killed nine years.ago. But 
though I was their enemy, 
with the blood of my father 


and your father between us, 
when I saw the strangers raid- 
ing your village, I remembered 
that I too am a Mahsud, and 
when, at the last, I saw you 
carried out to be their prey, 
and your mother, old and weak 
and entreating, struck down 
by your captor, I could not 
restrain myself from going to 
your aid, though those I helped 
might well turn on me and slay 
me,”’ 

“Alas!” she replied, “I 
feared ‘twas you who fired the 
shot which took my brother 
from me, Alas! that you who 
have been so kind to me, even 
as that brother might have 
been had he been in your place, 
and who have been so brave 
that, single-handed, you have 
delivered the women and the 
cattle, and me who speak 
to you, that you should once 
more have drunk the blood 
of my family, so that my 
brothers must seek your 
life. I am at home or nearly 
at home. Turn your steps and 
leave me, lest any searching for 
the lost cattle from my village 
should come upon us. As for 
me, you have treated me as 
tenderly as you would have a 
sister and not as a strange man 
in whose power I have been 
these many hours; I would have 
had you as a friend to me and 
mine, but they will surely kill 
you when they know, and you 
must flee, so that I may never 
see you again in all my life.” 

She stopped and made him a 
gesture of farewell. 

“Maiden,” he replied, “I have 
indeed done that which will 
turn the hand of all your men 
against me, and yet I have 
done no wrong that any man 
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may blame me for. And this 
day that I have seen the beauty 
of your face and this night in 
which I have lain as your guard, 
have shown me that if I am 
to live happily it must be with 
you as wife. If you say ‘No,’ 
I will do your bidding and turn 
to leave you and Waziristan 
forever. And if you say ‘ Yes,’ 
then I will go with you to the 
village and will deliver myself 
to your kinsmen and will plead 
for life, man to man, because to 
die is much, but to lose you is 
more to me, since I have felt 
the tending of your soft hands 
on my hurts,” 

“Tt is not the custom for the 
women of our race so to be 
wooed faca to face,” she re- 
plied, in low tones and with 
face half averted. “ Yet, if I 
knew that you could safely face 
my eldest brother, I would say 


to you, come and ask him the. 


question you have asked me, 
and I would desire that you 
might gain your end. But I 
fear his wrath for you, and 
that, in seeking me, you may 
lose life itself.” 

“Tt is enough,” he said, and 
starting the pony forward, he 
strode on ahead, until they were 
ascending the slight slope which 
led up to the hamlet of the 
tower. Two men came out with 
rifles in their hands and waited 
at the doorway until Mahommed 
Khan was facing them. A 
woman ran forward and helped 
the girl off the pony, but asked 
no questions until the men had 
spoken, Then the elder of the 
men addressed the stranger. 

“Tt seems,” he said, “that 
we have to thank you for 
bringing back our sister, and 
perhaps also it is you who have 
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caused the raiders to leave the 
other women and the cattle. 
We have much to thank you 
for, but we would know your 
name and how you came 
here.” 

“*T have come here to tell 
you both these things,” he 
replied. ‘All that I ask is 
that you hear me out. My 
name is Mahommed Khan, the 
son of Yakub. I have been 
away from Waziristan for 
many years, and have been 
back but one short week. I 
shot your brother from the 
knoll yonder yesterday morn- 
ing. As I rose to flee, the 
deed I had come to do being 
done, I saw the raiding party 
and thought them your men, 
guarding cattle or workers, 
and sank down again into 
my cover. Your pursuit swept 
past and left me there, and 
there I lay till the raid be- 
came so hateful in my eyes 
that I interfered. Since then, 
I have killed some of your 
enemies and wounded others, 
I have released your women 
and your cattle from their 
hands, and I have brought 
your sister back. She has 
been treated as I might have 
treated my old mother, and 
though she is fair and no 
man’s wife, I have brought 
her back when I might have 
taken her away. Is it not 
so?” 

The query elicited a gruff 
assent, and he continued— 

“These things I have done, 
and I have come here to tell 
you of them. I am in your 
power willingly, and you can 
take my life if you wish. As 
for the killing this morning, 
you remember the day when 
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Yakub fell by your hand? 
When you had fied I swore 
by his beard, ‘A life for a 
life, my father,’ I said; and 
would even you, my enemy, 
have seen me shamed by going 
back on such an oath? Two 
paths are before your feet— 
either to kill me here and 
now, or to bid me go at this 
time, in which event I shall 
leave the land and return no 
more, for I am tired of this 
never-ceasing shedding of the 
blood of my brother tribes- 
men. There is a third path, 
if you will listen while I tell 
of it. It is that you give me 
here the hand of friendship, 
putting behind all that has 
come and gone. If I have 
taken a life, I have restored 
not one but several. In your 
cause I have bled and laboured, 
and I would fain be called a 
friend. More than this, I 
would ask for the hand in 
marriage of this fair girl, 
whom I have protected and 
cherished, for whose sake alone 
I have put my life at your 
mercy, knowing that to have 
stolen her against her kindred’s 
desire, and as the slayer of her 
brother unforgiven, would have 
given her no happiness but 
only sorrow. As regards her 
marriage portion, I am rich 
and can give freely, and desire 
no better thing than to settle 
down with such a wife, to 
make a home and tower, and 
build up my family, which has 
almost perished off the earth in 
this feud of ours.” 

The two men left him there, 
knowing that while they spoke 
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together the man would wait. 
The old mother pleaded in fa- 
vour of the man; the younger 
women, daring to speak but 
little, were touched by his deed 
and purpose, and brought what 
influence they could in his de- 
fence ; and the only dissentient 
voice, that of the newly-made 
widow, was at last silenced by 
those who favoured the bold 
stranger, who risked so much 
for the maiden he had rescued 
and relinquished. And so it 
came to pass that Mahommed 
Khan was led into the house of 
the enemies of his stock, to be 
welcomed there as friend and 
brother, and to be permitted to 
eat his evening meal attended 
on, though in public, by the 
girl whom he was shortly to 
make his wife. 

Near the village of Raghza 
there has grown up a two- 
storied tower, strong and of 
the latest pattern. It has a 
courtyard attached with a 
long low house, a stable, and 
a byre. Without there is a 
garden with peach and apricot 
and pomegranate trees, irri- 
gated by a water-cut from 4 
distant stream. Young shade 
trees are growing up and there 
is a good piece of land, which 
is being added to whenever any 
fields come into the market. — 
Here, serene and happy, dwell 
Mahommed Khan and his 
pretty wife; and here he tells 
her the stories of his travels 
and adventures, when he went 
to make his fortune, wherewith 
to buy the rifle that had given 
her to him. 
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QuIcK travel has made of 
Great Britain one little island, 
and so friendly have we grown 
in our nearness, North to South, 
that it becomes increasingly 
difficult to realise a time when 
things were not so. Yet a 
century and a half ago, when 
the Scots Lords stood their 
trial after the ’45, and their 
heads were set up on Temple 
Bar, the Londoners who gazed 
on these through the “ spying- 
glasses at a ha’penny a look” 
knew as little of the country 
the rebels came from as most 
of us now know of Central 
Australia. And what is as 
strange — stranger, perhaps, 
seeing their nature—they in 
the North thought equally 
little about the Londoner. They 
knew more, for they had 
friends in England as in other 
foreign countries, but it did 
not bring them closer; and 
with the other’s manner of 
life, outlook, estimates, neither 
country was concerned. In 
all the correspondence of 
Naomi Ross! you will find no 
Highlander married to an 
English wife, no Highland 
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lady to an Englishman. The 
lady’s husband, writing to his 
uncle in Ireland in 1738, con- 
gratulates him on _ having 
taken a wife from France, 
“the nation,” he says, “most 
agreeable to a Scotch Tast.” 
In a word, the Scots were 
Scots exclusively, and that is 
what makes the interest of 
these letters. They show this 
bit of the country, this east 
side of Ross, as it was before 
it came into touch with the 
South, and in the last days 
of that state; for even as 
Naomi is laying them by, the 
change is approaching, hered- 
itary rights are going, new 
laws coming into operation, 
and—most powerful factor of 
all—that Highland Road is 
creeping up from Inverness 
(it did not reach this Northern 
home till 1781) to join us on, 
once for all, to the outside 
world and open up our wil- 
dernesses to civilisation. 

This particular period—the 
latter half of the Highteenth 
Century — is one which has 
not been too kindly dealt 
with by the Scottish historian. 








1 Naomi Dunbar was a daughter of Robert Dunbar of Burgie, near Elgin. 
She was not therefore a Highland woman, but the grandmother who brought 
her up had been a Forbes of Culloden, and through this family our lady was 
connected with several Highland houses. Two of the letter-writers, Sir Harrie 
Munro of Fowiis and Duncan Ross of Kindeace, were her cousins in this way. 
She was married twice, the second time in 1753—as his third wife—to Alexander 
Ross of Pitcalnie, the chief of that clan. Alexander Ross died in 1758, leaving 
an only son. This son, Munro, died unmarried in 1809, when a branch of the 
family long resident in Ireland—the grandson and great-grandchildren of that 
uncle who is mentioned as choosing a French wife—succeeded to the estate. By 
this last circumstance—coming as it did at the beginning of a new century—our 
little group of father, mother, and son seem to be set apart as the last of an old- 
world people, 
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He has insisted that the far 
North, at any rate, was un- 
civilised, almost barbario, till 
even we, natives living in its 
midst, have the feeling that 
to jump back a hundred and 
fifty years without due warn- 
ing would be to land ourselves 
in an unknown country and 
among manners and customs 
frankly incredible. The letters 
correct this impression as they 
do that other equally untrue if 
prettier one—that ruffles and 
powdered wigs, outlawed sons 
and Stuart “Kings across the 
water,” must spell romance. 
Not that their world is ours. 
There are many things here 
that we should think strange 
—‘box-beds” and “bureau- 
beds” in the dining-rooms of 
the refined ; young ladies snuff- 
ing openly their “favourite 
mixtures”; a complaint not 
named among the fastidious 
reported as common in these 
lairds’ nurseries, and as an- 
xiously discussed by tender 
mothers as the measles in ours. 
Through the country, too, we 
find open hints of a lawlessness 
or evasion of the law now 
practically unknown. So you 
hear of Angus Sutherland, the 
lady’s ‘“Doer,” who absents 
himself for some months with- 
out leave or explanation, to re- 
appear at Falkirk Fair with a 
strange herd of black cattle 
which he cannot sell. No one 
says exactly what Angus has 
been doing, but there is a sha- 
dow on him after, and presently 
he slides out of the letters and 
we hear no more of him. There 
is David Ross, the Ullapool 
merchant, who—though he 
‘does not deal in them ”—gets 





spirits so much more cheaply 
“than you do on your coast,” 
and would have his patron tell 
the men that the barrels hold 
oysters, At Cromarty Ferry, 
where boats arrive from the 
Nairn wine merchant, the goods 
must be conveyed away by 
night because there is “ane 
ugly dog” there—an Excise 
man presumably —‘“ ready to 
seize anything that passes,” 
Sterk is his name, and Lady 
Mackenzie of Granville calls 
him “a Divle.” Naomi her- 
self makes no secret of her 
caution. ‘ Enjoin Mr Stephen,” 
she writes, when ordering tea 
from Edinburgh, ‘“‘to come by 
the Quen’s Ferry and to take 
care that he falls not in the 
way of Custom House or Excise 
Officers, Johnston will tell him 
the way that he takes to come 
safe, he says he has carried 
Tea several times here.” And 
the less pleasing features are 
balanced by a ceremoniousness 
strange to us, and the dis- 
honesty to the laws of the 
Kingdom by an honesty, an 
absolute security among them- 
selves, that must even more 
astonish. The lady and her 
friends ride through the rough 
country unattended but by a 
single maid and man, and, it 
would seem, unarmed. They 
trust their most valued or 
dangerous secrets—points in a 
law process, or the whereabouts 
of an attainted and outlawed 
son—to a series of unknown 
“runners,” or to a Postal 
System that delivers when con- 
venient and to any acquaint- 
ance of the receivers. And 
their money, in notes and gold 
—could faith go farther ?—to a 
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‘“‘sassie carrier,” to a stranger 
gentleman’s servant, to a dro- 
ver taking cattle through the 
country from Inverness to 
Edinburgh. And in none of 
these transactions do we learn 
that the trust has been abused. 
True, the ladyin one of her many 
journeys to Edinburgh comes 
to grief, but not by thief or 
footpad; and, indeed, the in- 
cident as we read it goes far 
to confirm that notion of 
security, since in no country 
full of real dangers could so 
much be made of a mere upset 
at an unlucky turn of the road. 
If it were shorter I would give 
this story in Naomi’s words, 
and you should see what a 
“beautiful letter” of the day 
was. Indeed it is a fine story, 
with its what “I said,” “they 
said,” “I said,” “they said,” 
all the way from Inverness to 
Dalwhinnie; how “I” was 
justified and the chaise turned 
over with us in it—“ us” being 
myself, my maid “Cutty Nan,” 
and the young gentleman our 
travelling companion to Edin- 
burgh; how “the driver's 
screme perced my Eares,”’ but 
I kept silence “for fear of 
worse confounding him, whereat 
poor Cutty Nan, giving me up 
for dead, cried out, “ Ach, my 
dear lady is gon noo!” This 
on the rising scale of tragedy, 
then moral reflections in many 
lines of close writing, lengthen- 
ing out the minute or two in 
which they lay one on top of 
another in the ditch till, finding 
they were still alive, they dis- 
entangled themselves, got the 
chaise up again, themselves into 
it, restarted, and—in spite of 
@ horse that “not accustomed 
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to be road went Mad and 
threw the Driver”—did actu- 
ally arrive at their destination 
that night, only a little late 
and not much the worse for 
their experiences. “A meri- 
cale,” Naomi calls her escape, 
and it is referred to in that 
way for months after by those 
to whom her safety was dear ; 
and it is only perhaps to us, 
who have read so much of the 
perils of this Highland Road, 
that the incident must seem an 
absurdly small thing to make 
the one adventure of a travelled 
lady’s lifetime. 

No, their world is not ours, 
but the most particular need 
not be shy of entering it. The 
leap over, he will find himself 
in a most sober and decent com- 
pany: no rough-spoken lairds 
and savage chiefs, but polite 
and humane Country Gentlemen 
—their own term—and staid 
and busy ladies, who live togeth- 
er, Rosses, Munros, Mackenzies, 
Macleods, not at the dirk’s point 
but somewhat on the footing of 
a large and healthy family, 
where quarrels occur often but 
are speedily made up again, be- 
cause to those who must dwell 
in close proximity year in and 
year out strained relations are 
uncomfortable. Dirk and small 
sword, indeed, had gone out of 
fashion except as ornaments, 
and when the quarrels grew out’ 
of hand—for there are some 
friends who will roof their 
fishers’ huts from your turf 
instead of their own, and grass 
their cattle within your bound- 
ary line, say what you will,— 
when these things happen they 
are settled on paper, and 
through a lawyer. The tartan, 
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too, is out of use among the 
right-minded, and the laird re- 
ceives his guests in ‘‘ Superfine 
cloth” and ruffles, or rides 
abroad to inspect his marches 
in bag-wig and “stocken 
breeches,” in outward appear- 
ance, at least, not unlike his 
pretotype across the Border. 
Our lady’s husband, Alexander 
Ross, in his “Jurnells” to his 
“dearest Namie,” his “dearest 
Life,” tells something of these 
rides through his scattered pro- 
perty, from Amat—the family 
home at the head of the Dor- 
noch Firth—to Arboll— her 
dower house—thirty miles to 
the south-east, where the Firth 
opens to the sea, from Arboll 
again across the country to 
Pitcalnie and Nigg Ferry ; and 
the picture called up is of a 
sociable and friendly country- 
side. One oan fancy the elderly 
bridegroom thus engaged, in his 
“Dark cloth coat,” jogging 
along the stony causeway, the 
widening estuary on his left, 
the brown croft-speckled moor- 
land on the right, his servant 
in “lievery suit laced” rid- 
ing behind with the precious 
“clothes bag” so often men- 
tioned. The rough road is 
lively enough in its own fashion, 
for all the moving world of 
business and society meets and 
passes here, on foot, on horse- 
back, or in the little country- 
made carts of the day—herds 
of black cattle with their dro- 
vers making for the Southern 
markets ; Tain shopkeepers rid- 
ing to the Ferry for Dornoch 
Fair; a lady on her way to pay 
a visit, maid and man behind 
her, and the pony with creels 
carrying her luggage; the doc- 


tor from Milntown weighed 
down with anxiety over some 
case that his books do not treat 
of; the lawyer with his clerk 
and writs; carriers; postman; 
all these the good man must 
pass on his journey, with a score 
of other things—food supplies 
coming up-country from the 
ports of Inverness and Crom- 
arty or the little local harbour 
of Bonar, wood and wedder- 
skins and grain packed for ex- 
port to the South; and every 
few miles along his route stand 
those friendly country houses 
where he is expected to drop in 
and be entertained. “I came 
that evening I parted with 
you,” he writes, “in good time 
for my afternoon Tea to Ard- 
more, left it Early, and came to 
Cadboll be twelve, spok to the 
mate of the ship and came here 
(Geanies) to Dinner where I re- 
mained since.” Or again, “I 
left this (Arboll) Saturday ... 
lodged at Kindeace Saturday 
night, I returned with Kin- 
deace, Breakfast with Mr David- 
son, ajusted some difference of 
Marches with him, Dyned at 
Mr Gair’s . . . got up our Con- 
tract of Marriage and Infeft- 
ment from him, passed the 
remeinder of the evening with 
Mr Davidson, Sleeped at Kin- 
deace, Breakfast at John Mac- 
kenzies ”—and soit goeson. At 
Kindeace this letter reports 4 
little excitement, a thing worth 
chronicling because so rare. 
The would-be Member of Par- 
liament, who is travelling round 
the county with his ‘“Cavel- 
cade,” arrives unexpectedly at 
seven in the evening, “drunk a 
dozen of claret in half an houre 
and departed leaving Kindeace 
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and me under Invitation to 
dyne .. . we went over in the 
afternoon Sunday where there 
was 40 Sitters at Table.” If 
the conversation of the worthy 
gentlemen was like their letters, 
one must imagine that these 
meetings would not have much 
of sprightly wit in them. The 
talk would be chiefly of crops, 
their condition and the sale for 
them, of the backwardness of 
tenants’ rents, and such trou- 
bles as fall to the farmer and 
proprietorevery where; it would, 
however, be honest talk, and to 
the point, and quite remarkably 
free from those pious or moral 
reflections which trouble one in 
the letters of the next genera- 
tion, 

The busy ladies, too, are 
pleasant to meet, narrow in 
their interests as one must ex- 
pect, but wide-hearted, House- 
holds and housewifely tasks are 
their main thought, but they 
find time for books. ‘I send 
you the Death of Abel,” writes 
Naomi to her schoolboy son. 
“For the truth of the facts we 
have the best authority; the 
first time I saw it was at Points- 
field, and we were all in tears 
at reading it.” She quotes 
Shakespeare, too, aptly and 
correctly. They find time also 
for the selection of pretty and 
modish clothes. There is a 
genuine good feeling among 
them, as there is among the 
lairds. In all the years of cor- 
respondence there are not more 
than one or two spiteful re- 
marks, and feminine squabbles 
are even more rare. “ Mary 
Cuthbert, wife to Davidson... 
now Laird of Cantray,” decoys 
away a friend’s favourite ser- 
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vant, and is discovered to be a 
“‘ Monster of Ungratitude,” and 
to belong to “a Ignorant Sett”; 
but every housekeeper will see 
here just cause for anger. Most 
of them will do anything for a 
friend or a friend’s friend, ride 
many miles to help to nurse a 
sick child, and spend days try- 
ing to circumvent an exciseman 
that someone’s tea might escape 
duty. “TI often think just now 
of that expression that a true 
friend is the Medicine of life,” 
says Lady Cadboll, referring 
prettily to Naomi; and it was 
a medicine they all believed in 
and tested. 

Easter Ross is a farming 
country, low-lying and fertile, 
a land mostly of gentle rise and 
fall, though here and there, as 
around Amat, there are groups 
of high hills. It was a farm- 
ing country in those days too, 
though of another aspect—not 
of large farms and rich tenant- 
farmers, but of small proprie- 
tors and lesser tenants. One 
can scarcely calculate how many 
of these the country then held, 
for the name of almost every 
farm of consequenee, shooting- 
lodge, deer forest, as we now 
know them, appears in the 
letters as the proud home of a 
petty laird. ‘ Braelangwell,” 
‘‘Pilton,” ‘“ Meddat,” the lairds 
were styled, taking their title 
from their place; and their 
wives were addressed as ‘‘ Lady 
Braelang well,” “ Lady Pilton,” 
though the last is so poor that 
she cannot afford herself even 
the melancholy honour of a 
funeral feast. These, with some 
three or four larger landowners, 
a@ minister or two, and a fav- 
ourite doctor, make the society 
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of the place and form its char- 
acter — Presbyterian, staidly 
respectable, staunchly loyal to 
King George. osses had 
fought under Pitcalnie’s father 
in the ’15—500 of them; they 
had fought again in the later 
Rising; and, that over, they 
had signed away—apparently 
without a murmur—their right 
to bear arms and to wear the 
“Highland Clothes.” Such 
obedience, admirable in the eyes 
of Government, is, one must 
own, somewhat exasperating 
to us who read of it. Look- 
ing at Alexander Ross’s sig- 
nature to the Oath of Alle- 
giance—“ Allegiance and Ab- 
juration and subsen,” as it is 
styled—you can scarcely escape 
a feeling of anger; and it is a 
relief to discover that there 
were disaffected spots and un- 
wisely kind hearts still left, that 
‘the Kirk of Kincardin”— 
next neighbour to Amat—was 
“every preaching day full of 
that dress,” to the distress of 
the men in authority, and that 
young Malcolm Ross (“Callum 
Og’’), Pitcalnie’s attainted son, 
could come and go through 
this exemplary countryside for 
ten years, not merely un- 
touched, but with a friend 
always ready to warn him 
when the troops were near. 
But to say even so little as 
this gives an impression of 
interest in things political 
which the letters do not con- 
vey. Their loyalty is not a 
lively thing, it is an accepted, 
unquestioned fact. The feel- 
ing left in you after reading is 
that the Rising, with all its 
tragedies, its hopes and fears 
and wondrous possibilities, is 


here altogether forgotten. 
There is certainly poor Mal- 
colm—“ our Young Friend,” 
unnamed, wandering in and 
out of the letters to keep it in 
mind—a pathetic creature out- 
lawed at eighteen, and sinking 
gradually lower with the years; 
but he is not looked on as a 
political so much as a family 
black sheep, a son who has 
brought disgrace on a generous 
father. As to that royal House 
of Stewart waiting there, still 
hopeful, across the water, you 
hear no more of it than you 
would in a correspondence of 
to-day. This little bit of Scot- 
land at all events was setting 
her house in order in a most 
sensible fashion. Turning her 
eyes from the troublesome past, 
the possibly troublesome future, 
and fixing them jealously on 
her own small affairs, she 
strove to make the best of the 
difficult new conditions. In a 
way the people seem by con- 
stitution fitted to this work. 
They were purposeful and 
serious, Except in the fashion- 
able world the eighteenth cen- 
tury outlook was a sober one. 
All the letters take life and 
death very seriously; “that 
greatest blessing, health,” is 
constantly in mind, and they 
cannot lose touch of their 
friends for any length of time 
without suffering the liveliest 
fears. But they are not de- 
pressing. On the contrary, 
they accept the troubles of life 
with a wonderful calmness, and 
a cheerfulness that is quite 
heartening. Old Lady Mac- 
kenzie, labouring under thirty 
years of lawsuits, is yet wisely 
interested in her silk factory 
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in Inverness, sending the spun 
yarn up to “ Spitelfields,” mak- 
ing it pay, and setting up 
a nephew in the business. 
“There is no living without 
meeting with various trayals,” 
she owns, but she “ Hopes they 
may in the end tend for our 
Good.” Alexander Ross, also 
in debt with lawsuits, middle- 
aged, in poor health, his only 
daughter dead, his only son 
lost to him, sets out bravely on 
this his third marriage venture, 
and is able to write to his wife 
in like tones, “There is no 
living in this world without 
troublis of one kind or other, 
but while the Lord gives me 
health and spairs you to southe 
the miseries of this life I hope 
I will not allow them to perce 
me deeper than skin deep.” 
There is no tearing of the hair, 
no despair about them. Death 
itself, when it does actually 
come, is met stoically. Old 
Lady Pilton can even—so calm 
is she in her last hour—wait 
the exit of the parson’s daughter 
who is calling on her ere she 
makes inventory of ‘those 
small things which lie louse 
about her.” One must like 
best, I think, the “Callum Ogs ” 
of life, generous enough to risk 
everything for a cause or an 
ideal, but there is something 
admirable here too. Words- 
worth would have loved our 
lairds and ladies: like his an- 
cient leech-gatherer, they have 
“so firm a mind.” 

It has been said that the 
Highland dames were much 
interested in the choice of their 
clothes, but it would be unfair 
to the ladies to say it only of 
them. The men were at least 
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as much enamoured of the 
subject as their wives. It is 
Kindeace who decides in a 
“ Cabinet Council” the kind of 
gown his wife must get; Mr 
Balfour, the Minister, sends all 
directions for his wife’s finery, 
scribbling in an extra piece 
about the lace; Mr Monro, the 
Edinburgh lawyer, though a 
bachelor, writes to Alexander 
quite knowingly on the subject. 
Scots people are said to have 
an unusual love of finery. So 
far back as the days when 
little Princess Margaret mar- 
ried our James IV., the beauti- 
ful dress of the Scottish nobles 
surprised the English courtiers. 
It would seem in these letters 
to be the good people’s one 
really frivolous thought. Long 
before Naomi’s day the inven- 
tories of dead ladies’ clothes 
show a variety and richness 
unlooked for in so quiet a spot. 
At twelve the schoolboy chooses 
for himself a suit of fine bright 
blue “with a silver wrought 
button,” and, grown to young 
manhood, we find him taking 
to unknown London a ward- 
robe so generous and so uneven 
that it must be quoted in full. 


“Thirteen Ruffled Shirts, 
Six Do. Plain. 
Two night Do. 
—in all 21. 
White Silk Stockens 2 pair with 
clocks. 
2 Ribbed pair. 
one pair Gray Ribbed. 
2 pair black. 
—in al] nine pair silk stockens. 
Ten Cambrick stocks three Mus- 
lain Do. 
—in all thirteen stocks. 
Five Cambrick pocket napkins five 
Coloured Do. 
—in all ten. 
Two Cotton Night Caps and two 
Nets. 
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Two pair of flannel drawers two 


Do. linen—in all four pr. 

Two pair Laced Ruffles one Do. 
sew'd. 

One pair Whit threed Stockens ; 
there is only eight pair Silk 
Stockens as one of the Black 
could not be got mended. 

Gray Coat vest and breeches. 

Black Coat with black Silk vest 
and breeches. 

Striped Salloan vest and breeches. 

Three Tambour Vests. 

Green Coat. 

Salt and pepper Coat with Cloth 
tambour vest and _ black 
breeches upon him.” 


The young man is Munro 
Ross; the careful list is in 
Naomi’s neat writing ; and the 
note ends— 


“ Order on London for £580 0 0O 
Cash in his pocket 19 8 6 


£599 8 6” 


So the happy dandy had 
money enough to buy himeelf 
more clothes on arrival, and 
probably did so. Next year, 
at any rate, carrying up as 
full a trunk as this, he re- 
turned with “an addition of 
the following”—which must 
have astonished even his 
mother, though she too was 
a clothes-lover :— 

“Six cambrick stocks, two 
pair fine laced Ruffles, four 
pocket Napkins, six pair white 
silk stockens, one pair blaek 
and one Ditto Coulourd, and 
six pair shoos, one night cap 
and net.” 

We have an idea that the 
dress of our forebears, if more 
expensive, lasted longer than 
ours, but if we may judge by 
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this youth the supposition is 
incorrect. Here is a list of 
his shoes a few years later :— 


“Nov. 3rd. 3 pair Strong Coarse 
Shoes 2 pair fine 
Walking do. 
3 pair new 2 pair old 
fine drest ditto. 


Nov. 9. Got 2 pair of Walking 
Shoes from the Shoe- 
maeker. 

Decr. One pair Cutticans one 


pair shoes Soled from 
ditto. 

Janry. 11th. One pair drest shoes and 
one pair Cutticans! 
from the Shoemeaker. 

Of this there was given away— 
To a poor woman one pair of 
walking shoes. 
To the Boy two pair of drest 
ditto and 
There remains now eleven pair 
only.” 


This may be said for the 
large number of shoes, that 
walking long distances—“ foot- 
ing it,” they call it—had be- 
come fashionable among gentle- 
men, and as the roads were 
in many cases mere swamps 
or muddy tracks, there was 
a severe strain on the foot- 
gear. 

There is a_ silversmith’s 
account settled in the year 
50 which may also find a 
place here, Every well-dressed 
man of these days carried with 
him, or wore on his person, 
certain ornamental trifles— 
buckles, snuff-boxes, and sword- 
hilts of silver and gold. Alex- 
ander Ross, who shopped, when 
he could, in his own county, 
bought these from the local 
artist, and they are ineluded 
in this bill :— 





1 A kind of gaiter, 
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“Acct. The Laird of pitcalnie to 
Hugh Ross Silr Smith in tain. 
—Dr. 


To mending your Sword 


head and dressing .£0 1 0 
To repairing a pair Shoe 

buckles : ‘ » ors 
To making nine Table 

Spoons ; : . 019 0 
To King’s duty Charg’d 

on Silr at 6d. peroz. . O11 O 
To addition of Silver in- 

cluding ane oz. to ye 

pd. of intake 010 4 


To a silver Cramperd 
and a hauck given to 
a small sword withee 
fixing the hult (being 
loose) & dressing - 08 6 

To making a head & 
Hindges &c. for a snuff 
box of your own silver 0 

To making a pintch Ladle 
& giving a hafte. 0 

To making a pair Lairg 
buckles ‘ ‘ . . 

To penduces for D. B. . 0 

To making a kane head. 0 

To Engraving your Crest 
& givingaCrampard. 0 1 0 


wow fon) or 
ono oOo o 





£3 5 6 


Received at Crop 1742, two bolls 
oat-mail a balance of Silver in 


my hands 6d. weight. Arboll 


27th Febry. 1750.” 


The letters touch often on 
this ever interesting theme, and 
hold what were perhaps sar- 
torial secrets in their time— 
the fact that Kindeace’s lady 
cannot call at Fowlis till that 
new gown comes, “the Colleur 
. +. Green, its form a night 
Gown, the Ruffles and breast 
to be don round with Gold 
narrow fringe”; the select 
little bunch of “ Lude-string” 
silks from which Lady Munro 
has chosen a frock for her 
daughter; the price—I11s. 9d. 
Lady Cadboll gave for her silk 
per yard. Our lady was an 
authority on this, as on many 
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other matters, and on her visits 
to Edinburgh must have spent 
long hours in choosing material 
and dressmakers for the gowns 
of her friends at home. You 
may still see that “town lodg- 
ing” of hers: the high, narrow 
house up Brodie’s Close—£16 
a@ year, and the notorious 
Deacon was her landlord—and 
follow her in fancy if you will 
through the Lawnmarket and 
Canongate as she carries out 
these friendly commissions — 
finding the suitable thing for 
that “Good wife” of whom her 
reverend husband writes, “She 
will not have saittin,... Aa 
La Mode Silk will answer best 
. .. the Cloak and hat full 
and according to the fashion ” ; 
or for that sprightly Miss Innes 
from Elgin—friend of her girl- 
hood—who wants a new shape 
of head-dress because ‘the mad 
little caps most of the young 
folks now wear really wont doe 
with my long face and the 
carrots put up instead of 
curls”; or—more trying per- 
haps to a modish soul— the 
like-minded dressmaker for 
that obstinately melancholy 
creature who has fixed on “the 
Dearest and I think best of 
the Blacks”—the pattern or 
“swatch,” as she calls it, still 
in the letter, speaks for its 
quality—finding it “better to 
go a length for a Silk that I 
can wear in or out of mourning 
then for any other coulor.” 
Their dress sounds more 
costly than ours, not, I think, 
because the materials were 
more highly priced, but be- 
cause they clothed themselves 
more finely—Cambric, lawn, 
fine linen, silk velvet, French 














































customers’ suits with ‘double 
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silks, satin, superfine cloth, 
silk stockings, and silver lace, 
These things are expensive at 
any date, and both lairds and 
ladies wore them. In that 
little town of Tain cambric was 
5s. to 10s. a yard, lawn, 9s, and 
7s., fine scarlet cloth, 17s. 6d., 
silk velvet, 24s., superfine cloth, 
20s., silk stockings, 16s. 6d. a 
pair, and a man’s best hat 15s. 
Certain stuffs indeed seem 
cheaper than they are to-day 
—perhaps ours are of a better 
quality. Poplin is here only 
2s, a yard, and a lady gets a 
dress length for £1, lls. 64d. 
A lady’s hat can be bought 
untrimmed for 2s. 68, or 
trimmed with black lace for 
5s. 44d.; a yard of black ribbon 
to trim another hat is 4d.; 
coloured slippers—Naomi wore 
them of yellow damask—were 
5s. 6d. the pair; her thread 
stockings, 2s., ‘‘ tanned gloves,” 
1s. 4d., and others 8d. In the 
same bill from which these last 
items were taken (the pur- 
chases of a young girl) we find 
“Stays” (a part of the gown 
and of the same material) 
priced 28s.; the silk crossover 
she wore on her shoulders, 4s, ; 
the material for a gown of 
camlet (camel’s hair), 16s. 6d. 
(with 10d. for lining); flowered 
Jawn is sold at 9s. the yard; 
and a “cotton chak apron” at 
3s. 44d. Such small things as 
tape and buttons and pins are 
cheap, considering that they 
were mostly made by hand 
labour. Tape is a penny the 
yard, pins 6d. the paper, thread 
threepence an ounce, shirt 
buttons threepence a dozen, 
and a tailor could beautify his 








gilt buttons” at 18d. a dozen, 
‘small scarlet buttons” at 4d., 
and “2 dozen small black but- 
tons & three big” —a whole 
set for a man’s suit—cost no 
more than 1s. The work of 
the dressmaker and tailor was 
also modestly priced. One of 
these young girls (Naomi’s 
sister) pays “Mrs Hucheson 
for making two Gowns and a 
Coat 3s. 6d.,” the other pays 
“for quilting a coat 3s.”; 
“ Betty and Susan Vere” make 
for our lady “a gray popline 
gown wt Sle ruffles ” for 2s. 6d., 
a “chince negligie with double 
ruffles” for 5s,; “J. Gordon” 
makes “a printed cotton short 
sack and coat ” for 6s., a “ black 
silk night gown trimed” for 
5s, 6d., and a “black nanky 
peticoat”’ for 1s. These last 
are not all Haster Ross prices; 
they are quoted to show what 
the ladies spent on dressmak- 
ing. When employing an Edin- 
burgh tailor, Alexander Ross 
pays the comparatively large 
sum of 10s. for the making of 
“your blew Coat velvet vest 
and breeches,” with 4s. for 
“silk twist and _ threed”; 
2s, 6d. for “Canvas, bukram 
and stayless”; 18d. “for play- 
ing to the Coat”; 1s, for 
“ buttons”; 1s. for “‘ pockets to 
the breeches”; and 1s. 8d. for 
silk garters; the same price 
for the making of his “ser- 
vants lievery suit laced,” with 
the same etceteras, except that 
the servant has no “stayless” 
and has “teap ” instead of silk 
garters; 4s. for the making 
of “your Servants big Coat 
laced,” and 2s. for making his 
“ticken frock” with “threed 
and butons,” But Munro Ross, 
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the son, ordering his own and 
his servants’ clothes from a Tain 
tailor, has “a Jacket, a Vest, 
a pair of Trousers, two pair of 
Hose a pittn and a cap for 
Johny” made for 4s., “a soot 
of Cloathes” and “2 pair 
hose” made for 4s, 10d., and 
“yourself a Great Coat” for 
4s, 6d. Though ladies’ shoes 
might be bought from 2s. 8d., 
and men’s strong shoes were 
only 6s., boots were expensive, 
even the servants’ boots cost- 
ing 21s. a pair. This section 
of society at all events had not 
that uncomfortable hardihood 
supposed to be a part of the 
native Highlander. They wore 
sensibly warm garments in 
the winter, woollen stockings, 
“ wosted ” caps, fur-lined gloves, 
and woollen under-clothes. 

The fashions of the day were 
so pretty that even a bill calls 
up a picture—“a suit of Dove 
coloured cloathe with Red Silk 
Lining,” a “negligie” of chintz 
with a little flounced apron to 
match and a long coat to 
wear over it, lawn and lace 
“tuckers,” and “ undersleeves,” 
coloured damask shoes and 
mob-caps. Raeburn’s portraits 
show such clothes, and very 
charming the young men and 
ladies look in them, 

We must wonder, neverthe- 
less, where the pretty things 
were displayed. For this was 
& country curiously lacking in 
entertainments, a wedding or 
@ house-warming shining out 
a8 an unusual dissipation. 
There were, of course, those 
chance meetings incidental to 
their manner of travel—the 
long journeys on_ horseback, 
where two or three, or it might 
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be a dozen, friends arrived the 
same evening at some hospit- 
able mansion near the main 
road. But such meetings were 
not entertainments—not even 
to the enforced host, if one 
may judge by the grumble of 
kind Sir Harrie Munro of 
Fowlis: “I am sure I could 
live comfortable and genteel”’ 
(in some town) ‘‘for less than 
the six months costs me here, 
and not subject myself to the 
disagreeable crowd of company 
I am too often pestered with.” 
And, unless you were a guest 
staying in the house where the 
travellers arrived, such gather- 
ings were not an opportunity 
for the wearing of fine clothes. 
As for dances, assemblies, 
and such frolics, HKaster Ress 
enjoyed no more of them 
than an echo from Inverness, 
where a visit of “the Duke 
and Dutchess of Gordon and 
Lord George,” or the arrival 
of Lord Kames on circuit, 
might call together a “Grupe 
of Bonie Lasses” and young 
Highlanders. It is one of the 
surprising things, this want of 
friendly gatherings in a country 
naturally hospitable, and must 
be put down in part, I faney, 
to the poverty of the times. 
Lady Mackenzie's comment on 
some small outbreak of liveli- 
ness in her own town—“The 
People here are become very 
Gay and Arie Tho far from 
becoming richer, therefor I sett 
them down as mad ”—pessibly 
voiced a general sentiment. 
But whatever the reason, the 
fact remains, and one cannot 
help pitying the young folks 
brought up in sueh a quiet 
world. 
2Y 
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These were busy days for 
housekeepers. The mere pro- 
viding of food for such large 
households must have kept 
their minds constantly at 
work, and they had employ- 
ments and daily tasks beyond 
this which we scarcely guess 
at nowadays. Such accounts 
as the following are common 
among the papers, for the 
ladies spun their own yarn 
for damask, cambric, table 
and bed linen :— 


1756: July 20th. 
To Boiling, winding & 

waying 8 Spindlesat 5d. £0 3 4 
To Weaving 19 Yards fine 





Cambrick-@ 104d. 016 73 
To Bleaching Ditto per 

Yard @ 4d. . ; - es 4 
To Lapping pressing and 

Papering Ditto . . 0 0 4 
To dying 3? lb. of Linen 

Yarn @ 6d. . : . O 1 103 
To Bleaching 7} Spindles 

of Yarn@8d.__.. - 049 
To Winding and Waying 

112 Spindlesat 4d. . 0 3 9 
To Weaving 20? Yards 

finnest Damask @ 10d. 1 10 113 
To 5} Spindles of Yarn 

burnished @ 20d.. 0 11 113 

£3 19 11 


The processes through which 
the material passed, little 
known in our day, must have 
made a large industry in 
these, This is an Edinburgh 
tradesman’s account, but Ross- 
shire could, and did, have its 
work done nearer home. Tain 
had its own linen-weaver and 
bleaching - grounds, while the 
Black Isle had a regular and 
flourishing linen industry, built 
up in the years that followed 
the Rising, and by this time 
in full swing all round about 
Cromarty. 
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They spun also the cotton 
for curtains and hangings, 
sending away the cloth when 
made to be dyed and printed 
to their fancy. Naomi, with 
the kindness of the day, some- 
times took a parcel of her 
friends’ woven stuff to Edin- 
burgh to see it through 
the printing - field, and de- 
lighted letters greeted its 
return, The pleasant  sur- 
prise of it seems even to 
have demoralised the ladies 
spelling. “I have gote my 
Pice of Cotton Cloath home 

you Can’t imagin how 
wel it looks and now all my 
Check Curtens are all new 
looking of an Exclent Pat- 
teron”; “I think I made a 
better Chouse of Colour for 
my cloth, but Mrs Fraser is 
pleased with her’s as I am 
greatly with mine, and we 
are both much obliged to you 
for the Choce of Pateron and 
the trouble you had about 
the Commission.” The lady’s 
grandmother, Naomi Dunbar 
of Burgie, spun the wool 
which made her’ grand- 
daughter’s dresses in her early 
married days, and—though it 
is not mentioned — we may 
take it for granted that they 
spun at Amat, besides linen 
and cotton, the wool from 
which men’s stockings, ladies’ 
jackets, and other winter wear 
were knitted at home. 

Amongst the other household 
industries we find the making 
of bread and cakes, cheese, 
and candles and soap, wine 
and vinegar. Beer too, of 
course, was brewed at home, 
and this note — docketed, 
“Lady Geanies 23 May for 
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Bottles which she got... 
—shows one of the difficulties 
that assailed these managing 
ladies on brewing-day and 
such occasions when the cargo 
vessels at Cromarty or Bonar 
were delayed :— 


“Mrs Macleod’s Compts to all at 
Arboll and begs to know if Lady 
Pitcalnie Coud give her the use of 
a Gross of bottles for a mounth, 
when they shal be returnd safe 
and sound, the reason of asking 
this is that no bottles Can be got 
just now at Cromarty but they are 
soon expected and that Mrs Macleod 
is affraid she may lose the smal 
beer of her strong ale [for want] of 
bottles having no less than two 
hogs-heads of it... .” 


” 


With this note were sent 
“sa few pidgons ... for pit- 
calnies diner the first produce 
of our Dovecoat this season”: 
for those strongly built little 
stone doo’cots which we still 
see standing here and there 
seem to have been an append- 
age of most country houses. 
It will be noticed that the 
letter-writer speaks of herself 
as ‘Mrs Macleod,” while she 
calls her friend “Lady Pit- 
calnie.” This was the general 
usage, 

Lending, giving, and borrow- 
ing were always going on be- 
tween the various houses. The 
kind folks lent practically any- 
thing, at pressure, from ‘the 
sole of a [sugar] loaf which 
will put by a day till your own 
come,” to a favourite servant 
despatched at short notice 
from North Ross to fill a gap 
in Inverness. “The Bearer 
Runs express,” writes the busy 
doctor, “for two small Tea 
Cups full of Pitcalnies Seneka 
Wine, it is for a very substan- 
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tial Tennant of Meddats. . . 
in such danger with an In- 
flamation on his Lungs that 
nothing but that can with 
Gods blessing save him.” 
“Mrs Ross,” says a brief P.S., 
“ig sory the mice got foul of 
the chese she Begs you to 
accept of . . .”; and some one 
else troubled in the same 
way borrows the shopkeeper’s 
mouse-trap. 

In the matter of servants 
these ladies were fortunate. 
Even in the hard years there 
was no want of them, for ser- 
vice was cheap, and apparently 
popular. Lady Mackenzie in 
her small house in Inverness 
has “a little Boy that will run 
all your messages and two 
mads that will likeways 
answer all your calls.” Naomi 
had her woman—that “Cutty 
Nan” of the carriage accident 
—and Pitcalnie his man, be- 
sides the household staff, 
What certainly looks like a 
treasure could be hired for 
quite a modest sum: “ My wife 
had a line last night,” says 
Gledfield, “from Mr Crombie 
annent a maid-servant of ours 
that leaves our service at this 
term. She is the Bearer of 
this, We found her a faithful 
honest obedient good ser’ so 
that she is recommended to 
you as such and as to her 
weages I am told she had for 
the last half year equall to 20/. 
She is but young and can be 
made to do anything with 
proper direction. She has had 
the Charge of this family in 
Absence of my wife and Annie 
and always found her faith- 
full to her Charge...” 
A qualified housekeeper, cap- 
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able of “over seeing the 
Cooking makeing Pickles and 
managing houseald affaires”’ 
is offered £4 a year, “and,” 
comments a sensible lady, 
“woud be a fool to refuse it” 
as “places is very ill to be 
had.” These wages we must 
remember are ridiculous only 
from the modern standard. 
A strong Devonshire maid, 
seventy years ago, was content 
with 40s. in the half year, 
The division of work among 
the maids and men is nowhere 
directly stated, but this—re- 
garding a young girl in whom 
Naomi had an interest—gives 
a little idea of what was ex- 
pected of them and of the 
employers’ attitude. ‘I am to 
employ her,” writes her new 
mistress, “in minding the 
Bedrooms and Ironing Mens 
shirts and smal linens and to 
have a Woman in upon these 
occasions to teach and assist 
Sallie and any other thing 
about my hand and what 
other ways I can Instruct her, 
at the same time you may 
believe I will be watchful as 
to her manners and the com- 
panie she_ keeps. Jannet 
Mackintosh is my cook-made 
and my Brothers Boy minds 
the Table and goes all the 
Earrants, so that Sallie will 
have nothing to do without 
Doors. My washing is all out 
but a few fine linens which 
Sallie must learn to wash and 
Iron.” They were particular 
about their washing, and 
doubtless the fine lawns and 
cambric needed care in the 
handling. This same corre- 


spondent evidently believed in 
her 


laundress’s work, and 
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would have her friends test it; 
for we find her writing to 
Naomi at another time, “‘ Your 
things woud have been sent by 
now had it not been bad 
weather. I woud not alow 
Lillie to give them too thick 
starch as the Lawns that is 
now goeing hase not strenth 
to beare much claping, which 
you'l see by your new Ruffles 
which gave way in the wash- 
ing but all of them hase a 
prittie Gaze Look. The Box 
sent contins six caps, six pair 
of Slieves two pairs of Double 
Ruffles . . and one Tucker.” 
It is to be hoped that the 
‘*Gaze Look” made up for the 
calmly told tragedy of the 
spoiled “new Ruffles.” 

But if the mistress did not 
actually do the house work, she 
certainly saw that it was done; 
she was a keen and capable 
judge of all household arts, 
and the letters of thanks for 
gifts received are careful and 
sometimes amusing apprecia- 
tions, They prided themselves 
and congratulated each other 
on their frugality and clever 
management, and evidently 
with reason. A letter written 
by Naomi anent the painting 
and whitewashing of Amat 
House will show something of 
her gifts in this direction, and 
also how clear a head she kept 
for tiny detail while immersed 
in and troubled over her large 
law affairs. It is written 
from Edinburgh to Crombie 
the Grieve. 


“On receipt of this, send for John 
Munro Wright at Boner and set 
him directly to work to mend the 
roofs of the Dining Room and Easter 
Room and to make the doors of the 
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Press and the bed in the Dining room 
fit for penting these and the roof of 
the dining-room are to be pented, 
when I spoke to William Ross the 

enter Jany last about penting the 
een he was to provide some fine 
lime for whitening the roof and walls 
of the side Room and the passage as 
you come in at the Entry door to the 
Kitchen . . . and if you could fall 
upon some easy method to get some 
bolls of lime from Balintraid up to 
Amat to be at hand for repairing any 
thing about the house. ... As the 
Easter Room is boxed and deal 
boarded in the Roof it is to be ail 
pented, as my room is passable it 
must remain as it is at present till I 
come to the Country, the other rooms 
must be done with all possible de- 
spatch in case my son and I can come 
to the Country this Harvest. I hope 
these hints will enable you and our 
operators to get everything well and 
speedily done about the house. ... It 
is next to’ impossible to give such 
pointed instructions as if I were con- 
versing on the other matters pro and 
con therefore you and Messrs Ross and 
Munro must Jay your heads together 
to supply my deficiencies. You'll 
find the brushes for laying on the 
pent in the box with the Cloathes. ... 

N.B. Keep the oil and white lead 
yourself and attend to the taking it 
out and see them mixed and when 
Ross is done lay up the remainder to 
paint my Room, but this to yourself.” 


Amat House of those days 
was a long low building of a 
single storey, with attic bed- 
rooms above; the room mep- 
tioned as “boxed and deal 
boarded in the roof” was pan- 
elled in oak. 

The care shown in our lady’s 
last instructions is the more 
noteworthy when you under- 
stand that the letter was written 
in the same year that Munro 
Ross went to Court carrying 
with him the ruffled shirts, the 
silk stockings, and the order on 
London for £580. 

Frugality, however, did not 





mean here a poor table or one 
of bare necessaries. Their foods 
were almost, if not quite, as 
varied as ours of to-day. Every- 
thing was ordered in what 
seem to us large quantities, 
considering that the family con- 
sisted practically of but two 
persons—for Highlandservants 
would live chiefly on meal foods 
and those barrels of herrings 
which followed Naomi even up 
to Edinburgh. The men who 
come up the country (20 miles) 
carrying between them a leg 
of beef have a dozen fowls added 
to their load as if it were 
nothing: “fifty lbs. of barley 
for broth,” twenty-five pounds 
of powdered sugar, a hundred- 
weight of “best single refined 
sugar,” and “lofe of Double re- 
fined ’”’ are ordered in one letter; 
and wine comes in—six dozen 
of Claret at a time, with two 
dozen of Port and one of Mal- 
aga. The wine merchant owns 
that he has passed over “a 
small Comm” for a Doz & a 
half of wine or such like quan- 
tity” as not worth sending. 
Beef and mutton, veal and 
lamb, and goat’s flesh all found 
a place on their tables, and they 
prepared their own “‘ hames and 
tongues”—mutton hams pro- 
bably, for pork and bacon are 
scarcely mentioned. Their 
gardens supplied them with 
apples and cherries and pears, 
and all manner of vegetables— 
“‘ Potatose, Kidney Beans, Early 
white Turneps, Ice Lettuce, 
Cucumber, Marrowfat Pease, 
Beets, Colliflower, Spinach, 
Parsnip and Broccoli.” An un- 
expected hint comes in a note 
from the Fowlis gardener, who 
exouses the want of Catsup as 
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‘Donald ” had not been able to 
find any mushrooms—for to this 
day in Easter Ross we look on 
mushrooms nervously as 4 
possible poison. English bis- 
cuits seem to have been a 
favourite “denty,” ‘marma- 
let” also, and prunes. They 
drank coffee and “chacolat ” 
and tea—(as early as this even 
the poor were using the last 
too freely). Naomi was very 
particular over her tea, buying 
it of three kinds, Hyssan, Bohea, 
and Souchong. She begs the 
merchant in Edinburgh to “ put 
it up” in white paper, as “in 
a long Carriage Course brown 
paper spoils the Tea, it loses its 
own flavour and takes that of 
the paper, which is very dis- 
agreeable”: “this” she says, 
“I know by experience.” 

The subject of food holds 
rather a large place in the 
letters, for practically every- 
thing except bare necessaries 
was obtained from a distance, 
and required its note and reply. 
We count as necessaries, milk, 
butter, cheese, and ale, and 
flour and meal for bread- 
making: these, except the hops 
for the beer, came from the 
home farm. ‘“Oat-mesle and 
proan and Bear Meale, Groats 
and spilkins, put in to pit- 
calnie’s ffamely” runs the 
yearly corn account for Amat, 
and there follows in detail a 
long list of bolls, firlote, and 
pecks, showing how much the 
household consumed from 
“Jant the 1” onward. Mutton 
and beef must have been pro- 
curable eff the farm also, but 
the lady chose to get hers 
—(with ‘fine flour” and 


barley)—from the markets, 
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sending her orders as far as 
Cromarty, Ullapool, and Inver- 
ness. The slight thus cast on 
Easter Ross meat was not 
always justified. ‘‘No beef to 
be had in Cromarty,” runs one 
letter, ‘only very poor mutton 
and bad veale’’; and Inverness 
is not much more flattering to 
& consignment it sends North, 
but the price, “3 pence per 
pound Beef and Shine Pork,” 
would scarcely tempt farmers 
to extravagance in cattle rear- 
ing. Twopence halfpenny and 
threepence a pound seems to 
have remained the usual price 
here for butcher meat from 
1750 to 1780: “Surloyn & 
Rump beeff wt 25 pds for 5/, 
and the only qr Veile remained 
in the Mercat which also Cost 
5/ more,” says an Inverness 
account for 1757. In 1765 
Naomi pays 9/10 for “three 
liegs moton 37 lbs,” and 2/10 
for “‘hindr lieg moton 10 lb”; 
and in 1783 we find Lady 
Mackenzie writing, “our meat 
market keepes Reasonable 3 
pence per pound,” The last- 
mentioned item is surprising, 
because this was one of the 
years when between War tax- 
ation and bad harvest the 
country was very near to 
famine. ‘There is nothing s0 
scarce and II] to be got as meal 
and Flower,” says the same 
letter, “and what we get Bad 
and the Bread so very Bad and 
the Size so smal that it is of 
no service in a Family and the 
Cays of the Poore is most 
Lamentable so that to any 
feeling heart it is most dis- 
tressing. ... Meal at a Gueina 
and malt at 22 shillings the 
Boll” — yet meat remains 
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“reasonable” at threepence a 
pound, which looks as if the 
poor made little use of it. The 
towns evidently felt the hard 
seasons most. They might get 
the first pick of foreign goods 
from their ships, but, depending 
on the country round for their 
daily bread, they were at the 
mercy of the farmers in a way 
we scarcely realise. You meet 
it often. ‘‘There is no meale 
comeing to Mercat,” wails 
Inverness, ‘‘nor to be got for 
Money, such as have for Sale 
keep it up probably with a 
view of getting a higher price 
about Lamas next then what 
they yet have assurance to ask.” 
They went cold, too, as well as 
hungry, for coals rose in price 
with the food—‘“ 2/9 pr Barral ” 
says one correspondent, and 
“ wel is it’ she remarks, “ with 
Those in the Country that hase 
Good Peats.” Cromarty was 
not dependable as a shopping 
town. It was not only beef it 
failed to supply; “there is no 
marmalet to be had,” they say, 
“nor sea English bisket”’: 
“For Tea a single pd. is not 
to be had in this Town”: the 
flour was “the best to be had 
but the best is non of the very 
best as all last year’s is mustie.” 
Again, “there is no Course tea 
here or Expected by any but 
Fraser. . . . John Fraser is now 
the third time out of Town for 
it, Starks (the Customs officer) 
is such a Divle there is ill 
bringing anything to this place. 
There is noe apples or Onions to 
be had here but as Onions is 
what you'l have ill wanting of 
you can have sime from Edin’.” 
But the lady managed to get 
here “Rum at Three Guineas 
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the Anker, Brandie at forty- 
six sh. Ye Anker,” and “ Course 
Bohea tea”—by the help of 
John Fraser—at six shillings 
the pound. 

A Tain list of mixed small 
groceries will show the differ- 
ence the years have made in 
the prices of these. It is less 
than one would expect. 


“Fine Congo tea . 8/ & 8/6 the lb. 
1/6 


Cofie . ‘ . ¥ — 
Starch. ‘ . 6d jen 
ae ‘ . 4/6 — 
Currans . . 6d —_* 
Loaf sugar . . 10d ies 
Brimstone . . 6d ws-a 
Glew . : . 10d ia aa 
Carvies ; . 6d an oz. 
Nutmeg. .§ Rew 

Mace . ' Sw 
Cloves . ‘ - Ia o 

Rock Indigo » Baca 
Saferon ‘ . 6d a drop.” 


The payment for carrying a 
large package of these fifteen 
miles was 2d. 

On the up-bringing of their 
children Naomi’s correspond- 
ents touch very slightly. The 
little boys and girls who were 
the forebears of this present 
generation would seem to have 
lived a very retired life in their 
nurseries, and to have been 
practically forgotten by their 
mothers’ friends till some in- 
fant sickness claimed them. 
Then, indeed, we see that the 
silence does not mean coldness, 
but is merely the fashion of the 
day. There is no lack of in- 
terest, inquiry, and kindness 
when the little person is in 
danger, or, for that matter— 
the elders’ knowledge of illness 
being small and their anxiety 
very lively—when he is in the 
slightest discomfort. So we 
know of Dr Mackenzie’s “two 
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poor lasses” through their 
mother, “greatly distressed 
with the cough,” and not 
another word of them at this 
age but that they loved little 
Munro Ross—a passion com- 
mon to the young ladies of 
his acquaintance. ‘My sweet 
Munnie, Lord Bless him, he is 
often minded here and many 
Letters wrote to him, I don’t 
know weh will be his choice 
but they’re like to come to 
pulling of caps for him at least 
to pulling of Locks.” Of Lady 
Braelangwell’s grandchild, and 
of Scotsburn’s son, we know 
nothing but the tale of their 
respective illnesses, when they 
were inoculated for smallpox: 
of Sir Harry Munro’s daughter 
only that she shared the Miss 
Mackenzies’ weakness, and “if 
bribed by all the sugar plumbs 
in Ross will not forget her dear 
Munro Ross,” and that, while 
still a girl, she fell into ‘“‘a deep 
consumption”; and of his two 
sons only this of personal fact, 
that ‘My son Hugh had a 
great load [of the Measles] and 
is thank God happily recover’d 
tho we dare not venture him 
to the air as yet,” and—in the 
next sentence—that “My son 
George has not yet had the 
least symptom and he is just 
the same rambler you knew 
him.” While of the sicknesses 
of Lady Cadboll’s children— 
she being a specially fond 
mother—we may read pages, 
yet we gather of their daily 
doings only these small par- 
ticulars, that Miss Peggy— 
then recovering from the “chin 
cough ”—‘‘reads and writes and 
plays at the fiddle every day,” 
and that “‘she has got no Spinet 
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but her father is corrisponding 
for one to her.” Even of 
Naomi’s own precious little son 
we hear comparatively little in 
his nursery days. He had a 
foster-mother whose own child 
died during her service. “I 
beg you,” writes Alexander, 
“you give directions to keep it 
from her knowledge till our son 
be weaned. I sent her husband 
a Boll oat-meal yesterday.” 
He was inoculated at three 
years old and was duly inquired 
after, “As I am anxious about 
Munro I run you this boy, by 
whom I begg to heare how the 
Child doe’s I trust in God he 
will come Easely through as he 
is a wholesome Chilld and hase 
the Happieness of a Good 
Physician to wait of him.” 
Recovering from some other 
complaint he is sent for health’s 
sake to what his Trustee calls 
his “‘Goat-Whey quarters”; at 
a year old his father sends home 
the material for a frock “an ell 
of thick muslin for little 
Munro”; at four we find Miss 
Peggy Ross in Tain acting as 
his bonnet-maker—“ Your kind 
favour just now received and 
am extremely glad to find by 
same the Cap I mead my 
younge Chife was so agreably 
Received by him. I wish it was 
better, it would be at his ser- 
vice—when am informed of its 
being worne I shall be proud of 
the employment of makeing 
said gentelman another of same 
or some thing like it... .” 
But of his early sayings and 
doings, of when he began to 
walk and to talk, and what he 
said, of the fashion of his 
clothes and how he looked in 
them—all the detail that the 
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parent of te-day delights in— 
we have nothing. A child is 
described as “ promising,” or he 
is “tall of his age,” or he may 
be “interesting,” words that 
somehow fail to convey any 
idea. We do not even know 
if there were governesses and 
tutors in the lairds’ houses— 
though little Miss Macleod 
must surely have had some one 
to teach her her small accom- 
plishments. Munro Ross was 
sent away to school early, and 
so were the sons of Sir Harry 
Munro, “Our dear little 
Cousins Hugh and George,” 
writes Naomi from Edinburgh, 
“are settled with Mr Fraser 
and attending school Closs they 
have got a fine boy to attend 
them... .” 
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A more careful search among 
the unselected papers may some 
day yield more on this subject 
than we have yet been able to 
discover. It is one of the finds 
that would most please us. 
Meanwhile our slight acquaint- 
ance with these young people 
has at least one advantage—it 
fixes the date of the letters in 
the mind more surely than any 
outside circumstance. Naomi, 
Lady Mackenzie of Granville, 
the world they live in, seem to 
change very little between 1760 
and 1780; but “Robie” of the 
many illnesses has grown up, 
and so has Munro, and they are 
writing to each other, man to 
man, of the business of the 
county. 

Rosa Ross WILLIAMSON. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


MR CARNEGIE’S IRONY— GREETINGS TO THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 
—‘* THE CONSENT OF THE GOVERNED” — ECHOES OF THE PEOPLE'S 
BUDGET—THE ‘‘CONCHYS” ON DARTMOOR—PREPARING FOR DIS- 


ORDER, 


WE may take it that the 
great Mr Carnegie does not 
possess a highly developed 
sense of irony. He always 
fails to see the contradiction 
of absurdity which underlies 
most of his schemes. Living 
rich, he boasts that he will 
die poor, and the odds are 
heavily against him. There 
is nothing which he despises 
so bitterly as “the college- 
bred man,” and he has spent 
millions to make his production 
easy. But the cause nearest to 
his heart has always been the 
cause of peace. He thought 
that you might buy it as you 
buy dry goods across the 
counter, and get good value 
for money received. So he 
built a vast “emporium” at 
the Hague, with an ornament- 
al restaurant attached, where 
fanaticism and intrigue might 
be applied to the illicit pur- 
chase of goodwill. And he 
has been the dumb witness of 
the greatest war which the 
world has ever known. Thus 
fate, in her irony, has made of 
him a plaything, a costly toy, 
and he himself, we are sure, 
is wholly unconscious of his 
ridiculous position. 

And the “Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace” 
has no keener understanding 
of humour than its founder. 
One of its latest publications, 


ominously numbered 13, is en- 
titled ‘Greetings to the New 
Russia.’ By a stroke of that 
irony which, as we have said, 
is seldom absent from Mr Car- 
negie’s proceedings, the greet- 
ings are sent in the darkest 
hour of Russia’s history. They 
are none the less loftily exult- 
ant for that. Mr Augustus 
Thomas makes a few “re- 
marks” to the writers, musi- 
cians, and artists of Russia, 
and conveys “the congratula- 
tions of men in the same pro- 
fessions in America upon the 
success of the Russian people 
in this great step toward the 
attainment of their liberty.” 
No good is done by acclaiming 
‘‘success”” where none can be 
seen, and something more than 
a change of Government is 
needed for securing true 
liberty. 

But Mr Augustus Thomas is 
not one to look upon reality 
with a cold eye. He is all 
for “ideals,” especially for the 
“ideal” of democracy; and if 
the accomplishing of that ideal 
brings misery with it, that is 
not his fault. He would doubt- 
less agree with the eminent 
Thomas Jefferson, that ‘if all 
the evils which can arise 
among us from the republican 
form of government, from this 
day to the Day of Judgment, 
could be put into a scale 
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against what France suffers 
from its monarchical form in 
a week, or England in a 
month, the latter would pre- 
ponderate.” And Mr Augustus 
Thomas even improves upon 
his model, His “ideas,” crude 
as they are, take a wider scope 
even than Jefferson’s, ‘The 
message, ‘The Consent of the 
Governed,’” says he magnilo- 
quently, “has shaken the hu- 
man pyramid; unsettling and 
dislodging the thrones upon 
its slopes until at last there 
seems to be only the great 
base of pulsing and communi- 
cating hearts, and at the apex 
are crooked sceptre and a 
blood-stained crown.” This, of 
course, is great nonsense; it 
is merely one of those “glit- 
tering generalities” which 
have ever been the bane of 
“free” peoples; and it is less 
than civil to several coun- 
tries with whom Mr Augus- 
tus Thomas’s nation is allied, 
Belgium and Rumania, Italy 
and England, are still proud 
of their monarchical  sys- 
tems, They fearlessly reject 
the symbol of the crooked 
sceptre and the blood-stained 
crown. And as they have no 
wish to belittle the blessings 
of “democracy,” they prefer, 
without the objurgations of 
others, to live in accord with 
their own wisdom and _ their 
own tradition. How other 
people manage their govern- 
ment is no affair of ours. His- 
tory teaches us the simple lesson 
that all democracies are not 
good nor all autooracies bad, 
and we cannot subscribe to the 
simple-minded doctrine that 
one form of government has a 
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natural and religious superi- 
ority over all the rest. How- 
ever, the authors, artists, and 
eomposers of America rejoice 
with their triumphant comrades 
of Russia “in the success of the 
recent Revolution, by which, 
once for all, a death-blow has 
been given to Russian auto- 
cracy by the courage, the de- 
votedness, and the wise mode- 
ration of the leaders of the 
people, insuring to their great 
country the blessings of repre- 
sentative government.” 

Some years ago a great poet, 
sunk in poverty and disease, 
received a letter from a friend 
congratulating him on having 
“got on so nicely.” The fervid 
greetings sent from America to 
Russia mean about as much as 
this congratulatory letter. The 
great poet laughed at his 
friend’s unconscious irony, 
Poor Russia, sunk deep in 
revolutionary mire, cannot 
laugh. Her woes are far too 
great for humour. She has 
got rid of autocracy—that is 
true, and she was forced to rid 
herself of that, not because it 
was autocracy, but because it 
trafficked with the enemy. 
And she has won in exchange 
a dreary gift of anarchy and 
defeat. She knows nothing of 
the blessings which representa- 
tive government is said to 
confer. The Zemstvos, the 
wisest institutions which auto- 
oracy had fashioned, have been 
thrown upon the scrap-heap, 
and nothing has been found to 
take their place. Since the 
vaunted revolution, the Rus- 
sians have seen their armies 
routed and their country 
broken in pieces. Furtively in 
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a night provinces fall away. 
Finland has _ asserted its 
independence, its separate 
right of anarchy. When the 
soldiers should defend the 
borders of their fatherland, 
they meet in debating societies 
and put the attack to the vote, 
nor is it surprising that by the 
time their minds are made up 
defeat has rendered their dis- 
cussions futile. Everywhere 
words have taken the place of 
action; “ideals” have super- 
seded realities; and a great 
country totters toits fall. Per- 
haps at this moment of crisis 
a few words of truth would be 
of greater worth than many 
eloquent congratulations. 

In brief, the revolution in 
Russia has followed the path 
commonly taken by revolutions. 
Officers have been murdered 
for no other reason than that 
they are officers. The soldiers 
have gone home at the mere 
rumour that there is land to 
divide, and there is none to 
punish them. ‘“ Liberty” has 
been accompanied, as usual, 
with complete indiscipline, and 
every man’s hand in this free 
state is against his brother. 
With greatly inereased wages 
the cost of living has risen to 
so high a pitch that nobody 
is any the better for his 
money. And the newly allotted 
lands bring happiness to none, 
Here is an anecdote recorded in 
‘The Times’ which will throw 
more light upon the darkness 
of Russia than pages of argu- 
ment: “A certain aged land- 
owner,” we are told, “‘ who had 
enough money to satisfy modest 
requirements, decided to make 
a present of his broad acres to 
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the peasants rather than be 
troubled by agrarian disorders, 
Summoning the villagers, he 
said: ‘I am leaving after to. 
morrow to end my days in tewn. 
Take my land, divide it among 
you; itisyours.’ The peasants 
were grateful. Immediately 
they began to discuss the mo- 
mentous question how to divide 
the property. It was a difficult 
matter to adjust. The argu- 
ment became so fierce that half 
a dozen of them died before 
nightfall. By the following sun- 
down the deaths had doubled 
in number. When the propri- 
etor reached his town resi- 
dence he was followed by a 
deputation of the peasants, 
‘Take back your land,’ they 
implored him: ‘if you do not, 
we shall all be dead.’” We 
may pity the sanguine inepti- 
tude of the peasants. We do 
them a vast disservice if we 
hang congratulatory chaplets 
of flowers about the necks of 
their governors. 

The Allies, indeed, must face 
the plain truth that in Russia 
there is no government at all. 
The one chance of reconstruc- 
tion was missed when Korni- 
loff’s spirited attempt failed. 
M. Kerensky, a man of amiable 
intentions and a facile elo- 
quence, finds himself unequal 
to the duty which he has 
shouldered. He presents the 
sad spectacle of a voluble poli- 
tician struggling with adver- 
sity. What can he do against 
a mob of Maximalists, men of 
“ideas,” the fervent apostles of 
foolish words, who pretend to 
believe that their copy-book 
headings alone can save the 
state? How shall he answer 
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the monstrous Soviet, packed 
as it is with miscreants of 
German name and German 
blood, who know no other aim 
than to serve their German 
masters? In vain he declares 
that the country ought now 
more than ever to make its 
great final effort, for anarchy 
is growing irresistibly, and 
spreading in waves through 
the whole country, What is 
the good of it all? The others, 
still mistaking anarchy for 
freedom, clamour that their 
own medicine alone will cure 
the state, and will gladly see 
Russia die rather than permit 
her to follow the healing treat- 
ment of another. 

Riga has fallen, and it is idle 
any longer to dazzle our eyes 
with “glittering generalities.” 
Let us not pester the sick man 
with congratulations, but en- 
courage him to face the future 
with resolution, and sternly to 
exclude from his mind the 
poison of political platitude. 
In a desperate crisis forms of 
government matter not a jot. 
The tyranny of a Soviet is far 
worse than the tyranny of a 
Tzar, The folly of Socialists, 
who would cheerfully wreck 
their country for a doctrine, is 
more dangerous than the folly 
of an inefficient monarch. The 
vanity of the Petrograd Coun- 
cil of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Deputies did more to destroy 
discipline, and therefore the 
chance of victory, than the 
vanity of a thousand Courts 
could ever have done. And 
now we read that authority 
exists in Russia nowhere save 
among the Cossacks. Yet the 


army is brave and staunch, 
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and needs only to be purged 
of revolutionary nonsense to 
throw the Germans back from 
their advanced trenches. The 
revolution in Russia, in fact, 
resembles exactly the revolu- 
tion of a hundred and thirty 
years ago in France. France 
was restored to sanity by 
Napoleon, the greatest military 
dictator who ever drew a sword, 
And the salvation of Russia 
will come when another dic- 
tator is revealed equal in 
courage and resource to Nap- 
oleon, and not afraid to restore 
the necessary discipline by the 
only means known to man— 
the penalty of death. Mean- 
while we shall do well to profit 
by the latest lessons taught by 
revolution; and we can hope 
only that any further con- 
gratulations may be withheld 
from Russia until she has 
shown herself capable of com- 
bating the two foes, which 
beset her, of anarchy and 
famine. 

“The Consent of the Gov- 
erned” is a pleasant phrase, 
but, like other political cateh- 
words, it has no definite mean- 
ing. At best it is the consent 
of the odd man, and means 
the tyrannical oppression of 
the minority; at worst it is 
the manufactured consent of 
the party machine. And it is 
transient like an April shower, 
wayward like an autumn wind. 
Freely given to-day, it is with- 
held to-morrow from the same 
object which yesterday at- 
tracted it, and its very transi- 
toriness is a sound measure 
of its value. ‘The People’s 
Budget” of 1909, for instance, 
was passed by the consent of 
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the governed. It was not a 
Budget at all, but a medley 
of ill-considered legislation, and 
it was not the “ people’s,” since 
it was devised to pay off old 
scores and to bring ruin upon 
the House of Lords. Mr Lloyd 
George informed the governed, 
and they believed him, that 
the Budget would both pur- 
chase Dreadnoughts and feed 
the poor. Nothing that false 
sentiment and class-hatred could 
achieve was neglected to push 
it through. We were told that 
200,000 aged toilers “stood at 
the gates wistfully awaiting the 
turn of the key, with nothing 
between them now and their 
redemption but the greed of 
the Lords.” The Lords, who 
understood better than the 
Commons the futility of the 
Budget, threw it out, as they 
had a perfect right to do, 
since it was tacked all over 
with fad and fanaticism. Mr 
Asquith took revenge upon the 
Lords with his Parliament Act, 
and the well-drilled majority of 
the governed was boisterous 
in consent. Above all, they 
welcomed the Land Clauses 
vociferously. The Land Clauses 
were, in the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s judgment, the 
greatest provision of all for 
unemployment. “Ask any 
man,” he exclaimed, “with a 
growing business in town or 
village, and he will tell you 
more than all the theorists and 
agitators in Europe about the 
mischief done by the unintelli- 
gent greed of some of the land- 
owing classes.” So the Budget 
was passed, and succeeded in 
spoiling the temper of the 
country and in destroying an 
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admirable Constitution. But it 
did not find money for Dread- 
noughts, and its land clauses, 
so far from feeding the poor, 
have been heavy as a mill- 
stone about the country’s neck 
ever since. 

The governed gave their 
consent in pure ignorance, and 
the Ministers, mere amateurs 
in finance, fashioned an _ in- 
strument of vengeance, In 
other words, the Commons’ 
House, which passed _ the 
measure, passed it in a spirit 
of helotry. The House of Lords 
was just in its condemnation. 
And at last it is demonstrated, 
even to the interested fanatics 
who contrived the measure, 
that the consent of the 
governed is withdrawn from 
it. There is to-day a shortage 
of small houses in this country 
of half a million. And the Land 
Union declares to-day that it 
will be impossible to attract 
private capital for the devel- 
opment of land and the build- 
ing of houses, unless _ the 
famous land clauses of the 
People’s Budget are repealed. 
So much for the marvellous 
clauses which were to ensure 
Dreadnoughts and to feed the 
poor! They have kept in 
pleasant idleness a mob of 
useless valuers, and they have 
had “a most pernicious effect 
on the building industry.” 
Down to March 1916 the Land 
Valuation Department had cost 
the country £3,389,387, and 
had brought in no more than 
£746,096. There is not much 
promise of Dreadnoughts and 
well-fed poor in this account, 
is there? And it suggests 
that for wise government some- 
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thing else is needed besides 
the consent of the governed. 
What we want above all is 
wise governors. We want to 
feel secure against such foolish 
ill-natured tampering with the 
people as is implied in the 
failure of the Budget of 1909. 
It is hardly worth while to 
set class against class, to de- 
stroy an ancient Constitution, 
and to puff up the country 
with illusory promises for the 
mere privilege of losing some 
three millions of the public 
money. Nor can the destruc- 
tion of the building trade and 
the lack of half a million 
houses fill the breast of any 
Minister with pride, That the 
House of Lords acted justly 
in throwing out the Budget 
is to-day abundantly clear. It 
is not likely that any repar- 
ation will be done to that 
House. Presently, in the 
leisure of a peace, the land 
clauses will be repealed, and 
nobody will be punished for a 
piece of expensive folly. But 
at least we have learned the 
lessons that rhetoric is not a 
useful substitute for sound 
sense, and that the consent 
of the governed is no guar- 
antee of prudent law-making. 
And then the champion of 
democracy objects that, if the 
governed prefer to act fool- 
ishly, their folly should be 
permitted them. No tyranny 
of Tzar or King was ever more 
bitter than this tyranny which 
is claimed for an accidental 
majority. Some there are who 
love their country so well that 
they would not willingly see it 
broken upon the wheel of ruin, 
even for the sake of the ab- 
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straction called democracy. 
And for this minority there 
will be plenty of work to do 
in the future. When at last 
we have made peace with 
Germany, the politicians will 
remain to be fought. That 
they are already organising 
their forces and guarding their 
money - chests is clear. And 
they are doing their best to 
marshal the forces which they 
trust and can understand. 
Frankly afraid that when the 
soldiers return to England 
they may receive a brusque 
notice to quit, they are al- 
ready preparing a new band 
of safe energetic supporters. 
They are nursing the Con- 
scientious Objectors with an 
obsequious zeal. These shirkers 
are men after the politicians’ 
own hearts; they are brave at 
the ballot-box; they have 
mastered all the craft and 
mystery of voting. Bred to 
the business of agitation, they 
are likely to prove invaluable 
to the professional politician 
after the war, and it is not 
surprising that they are treated 
with an especial favour. 

Not for them the dangers of 
the field, the hardships of the 
campaign. They are far too 
valuable to run the risk of 
wounds and death. They 
must be handled gingerly, as 
though they were as precious 
as jewels and as brittle as 
glass. Life is made very easy 
for them. They are not asked 
to soil their delicate hands with 
manual labour. Probably if 
they were persuaded to work 
they would be proved helpless. 
Their insurance cards are filled 
up for them, their contribu- 
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tions paid. When it was sug- 
gested that they, who had 
declined to serve their country, 
should not be permitted to 
vote, an outcry instantly went 
up from a hundred interested 
demagogues. So the Conchys, 
as the Bishop of Exeter calls 
them, live in a golden age. 
They toil not, neither do they 
spin. And the only exercise 
demanded of them is the exer- 
cise they like best—the exer- 
cise of talk. 

Loudly they rattle their 
tongues, and keep such brains 
as they have very still. And 
though we can easily under- 
stand how great is_ their 
worth to the professional poli- 
tician, they are none the less 
an imminent danger to the 
state. They are the stuff of 
which revolutions are made. 
They are the near kindred of 
the vapid chatterboxes who 
have brought Russia to the 
verge of ruin. The ridicu- 
lous Mr Ramsay Macdonald 
is their brother, and their first 
cousin is Germany’s favourite 
—Mr C. P. Trevelyan. And 
they are permitted all to live 
together in the bracing air of 
Dartmoor, and to invent con- 
spiracies under the very eye 
and guardianship of the police. 
The Bishop of Exeter has de- 
nounced the anarchy which 
prevails at Princetown in the 
just terms of contempt. “If 
the Government desire a revo- 
lution,” says he, ‘‘they could 
hardly have proceeded in a 
more efficient manner.”” There 
are collected within a narrow 
space eleven hundred men, who 
believe that they have a griev- 
anoe against the State. They 
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have always been told that 
man’s one duty is to vote, and 
suddenly they are bidden to 
defend the country, which 
their own folly has exposed to 
attack. They are filled with 
indignation. Why should they 
raise a hand in defence of any 
other carcass than their own? 
They pretend to be Socialists, 
and prove themselves in the 
moment of stress the bitterest 
individualists. So our politi- 
cians, knowing them only too 
few for their purposes, make 
them herd together and hope 
for the best, 

In the secure leisure of 
Dartmoor, then, the shirkers 
agitate and conspire. They 
make the best possible use 
of their rhetorical gift. In 
their daily. public meetings 
they sing “The Red Flag,” 
and cause the hearts of the 
Radicals to rejoice. And, 
since they are given the 
freedom of the post-bag, they 
can disperse their messages 
of ill-will broadeast. Their 
happy life is one prolonged 
hymn of hate, sung against 
the country which has nur- 
tured them. One by one they 
would not be capable of doing 
much harm, for their brains 
are restless rather than active, 
and their intentions lack in 
energy if they abound in 
malice. But they are packed 
together in a little space, and 
therein lies their danger. 
“They should never be al- 
lowed to be in big bodies,” 
says the Bishop of Exeter; 
“they should be treated, as 
indeed they are, as enemies 
to eur commonwealth, and 
they should be required, like 
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enemy aliens, to report at the 
police stations of those dis- 
tricts where their labour would 
prove profitable to the com- 
munity.” But the politicians 
will not allow the lash of 
hardship to fall upon the backs 
of their favourites, and the 
Conchys will enjoy the keen 
air of Dartmoor and_ be 
shielded from all the rough 
trials of life by the politicians 
until the end of the war. 

By that time their plans 
will be laid. They will come 
forth as heroes who have 
dared to strike a peaceful 
blow for freedom. They will 
possess @ solidarity convenient 
for the politicians—a solidar- 
ity which the brave men who 
have fought willingly for their 
country may miss. So that 
there is something else be- 
hind the active support re- 
ceived by the Conchys besides 
a@ pure love of liberty. In 
the foolish debates which 
they hold at Dartmoor, they 
are giving one another pre- 
cisely the training which will 
presently be useful at the 
hustings; and the Radicals, 
after the war, may count 
upon a compact band of sup- 
porters who have learnt the 
dangerous trick of talking, 
and are ready to oppose tooth 
and nail the sound principles 
of the returned soldiers. 

Above all it is necessary 
that at this moment the 
Conchys and their like should 
be stripped of influence. ‘ We 
have arrived at the crisis of 
the war. That we should lose 
it is now impossible, Though 
we have a long way to travel 
before our victory is complete, 
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we contemplate that long way 
with serenity, confident that 
we shall at last attain the 
goal, But if we cannot lose the 
war, we might, perchance, lose 
the peace, The Germans are 
plainly disinclined to prolong 
the conflict. There is no 
trickery to which they will not 
stoop to obtain an armistice. 
They seem to think that if 
once they get us seated at a 
conference table they will be 
able to propose their own 
terms. Whatever terms they 
do propose we know that they 
will not adhere to them, And 
therefore we must make up 
our minds that we will never 
discuss peace until we have 
completely achieved all our 
military aims. 

Herr Dernberg, with a mod- 
esty which does him infinite 
credit, has been boasting lately 
that the Germans are sad 
bunglers in diplomacy. They 
don’t understand, says Herr 
Dernberg, the proper man- 
agement of falsehood and 
hypocrisy. The judgment 
seems a little harsh, when we 
remember that Herr Dernberg 
and his friends have applied 
their minds to the arts of 
subtlety and chicane with the 
greatest assiduity; but it is 
not ill-considered. The Ger- 
mans are very foolish diploma- 
tists. They do not take the 
trouble to understand their 
opponents, and they fondly 
believe that others are as 
sadly disinclined as them- 
selves, But they are cunning 
enough to attempt two things: 
they will do their best in the 
near future to persuade the 
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France and America that they 
are eager to bring hostilities to 
an end with the best of all 
motives, and they will strive 
with all their might to drive 
a wedge of dissension between 
us and our loyal allies. They 
will fail, but the mere fact 
that the attempt will be made 
indicates the dangerous part 
which the Conchys and their 
like will be asked to play. 

For the Conchys and peace- 
mongers alike begin by refus- 
ing to fight the Germans, and 
end by loving them for no other 
reason than that they are try- 
ing to involve the country of 
their birth in ruin. It is a 
strange situation, and conson- 
ant with the ancient experience 
of Great Britain. And the 
Conchys, being compact, leis- 
ured, and unrestrained by law 
or decency, are capable of doing 
avast dealof harm. The heavy 
post-bags, which go from Prince- 
town without let or hindrance, 
may contain the material of a 
dozen ill-intentioned plots. Out- 
side Dartmoor there is no lack 
of mischief-makers, such as Mr 
Ramsay Macdonald, to further 
the aims of Germany, and it 
would save a great deal of 
trouble if the Conchys were 
spread over as wide a surface 
as possible, and an effectual 
check were put to their prat- 
ings and their plotings. 

In Germany itself plan suc- 
ceeds plan, influence follows 
influence with so swift a move- 
ment that it is not easy to keep 
up with them. And the diffi- 
culty of understanding the 
policy of the Huns is increased 
by the fact that they keep 
several policies going at once, 


There are so many parties to 
be conciliated within their 
borders, that they cannot make 
up their mind which particular 
lie they shall tell. To-day a 
prudent minister stands up and 
prays for moderation, and the 
Pan-German league is restive 
at once. And to-morrow a 
more stalwart orator will arise 
to explain that nothing will 
satisfy the reasonable hopes of 
Germany but large indemnities 
and wide annexations. Then 
comes along the sly Herr von 
Kiihlmann, whose temper and 
activity should be exactly 
gauged by Englishmen, and 
he declares at the top of his 
voice that Germany will fight 
to her last man and her last 
gun before she will yield a foot 
of Alsace and Lorraine. Well, 
we shall see. But, at any rate, 
Herr von Kihlmann has re- 
ceived a clear and straight 
answer, to the effect that Eng- 
land will never cease to fight 
until Alsace and Lorraine are 
returned to the great country 
from which they were infam- 
ously filched forty-seven years 
ago, and that it is mere waste 
of time to attempt to divide 
the aims and intentions of the 
Allied Powers. 

And when Herr von Kihl- 
mann has brought his rodo- 
montade to an end, up springs 
another heaven-sent minister 
to proclaim aloud that all 
Germany wants is a clear op- 
portunity of economic develop- 
ment, She wishes to return at 
once to an easy companionship 
with the countries which she 
has insulted, outraged, and 
enslaved. Had she fought 
with the smallest touch of 
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chivalry, this companionship 
might have been possible. But 
it is out of the question for us 
to give the hand of forgiveness 
to the people which has broken 
all the conventions of inter- 
national law, and has mistaken 
robbery, murder, and piracy 
for legitimate warfare. For 
many @ long year the Ger- 
mans, excluded from civilised 
markets, will chafe in the bit- 
terness of their foiled greed. 
And they must expect no 
quarter. They know well with 
what intentions we entered into 
this war. We shall not cease to 
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fight until those intentions are 
satisfied. The ultimate verdiot 
will be given upon the battle- 
fields of France and Flanders. 
And while we are defeating, 
step by step, our obstinate foe, 
let us not forget the duty, 


which lies near home, of check- . 


ing the restless activities of the 
Conchys and the other wretches 
who dare not fight for Eng- 
land themselves, and who 
would, if they could, prevent 
the heroes who have protected 
their ignoble lives from win- 
ning a just and well-deserved 
victory. 
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AN INCIDENT OF MARTIAL LAW IN THE SUDAN. 


Most men who have tra- 
velled to any extent on the 
continent of Darkest Africa 
can recall certain journeys or 
stretches of road which, from 
their length, inhospitality, 
shadelessness, or other feature, 
have left an indelible impres- 
sion on their minds, combined 
with a firm hope (even deter- 
mination) that, can it be avoid- 
ed, they will never traverse 
that way again. Of such roads 
there are many to be found in 
the Sudan, but there is one 
in particular which probably 
enjoys a more evil reputation, 
and is more universally disliked 
and consistently execrated, than 
any other. It is the road from 
Suakin to Tokar. Most people 
with the slenderest knowledge 
of this part of the world and 
its history, could place their 
fingers within a degree or so of 
Suakin on the map of Africa, 
but Tokar is probably less 
familiar unless you happen to 
come from Manchester, and are 
implicated in the manufacture 
of cotton goods. For Tokar 
lives and moves and has its 
being in cotton, Tokar is 
cotton. Without cotton there 
would be no Tokar. I wonder 
how many weary travellers 
bumping slowly and painfully 
along this road on the not-to- 
be-hurried camel have cursed 
the tactless individual who first 
discovered this fertile delta 
and thought of planting cotton 
in it. 

The distance is scarcely sixty 
miles, and even a camel can do 
the journey comfortably—no, 


pardon me, I should say, with- 
out undue exertion to itself—in 
two days. This does not sound 
a very troublesome journey, but 
when I add that the road is 
entirely waterless, as flat as 
the proverbial pancake, and of 
similar colour and temperature 
(as it leaves the pan), lying 
parallel with the Red Sea at 
a distance of ten miles or so 
from the coast, and reaping 
the full advantage of the damp 
sea-breezes, it will be dimly 
understood why its reputation 
is what it is. The road is 
punctuated by three so-called 
rest-houses, each one consisting 
of a wooden gable roof sup- 
ported on iron pipes, and 
identical each to his fellow. 

In the middle one of these 
rest-houses, on a certain sunny 
spring morning in the month 
ef April (the temperature was 
about 100° Fahr., and the 
relative humidity somewhere 
round the same figure per cent), 
sat a hot and, I fear, fed-up 
Inspector of the Sudan Govern- 
ment. This title, which is 
inevitably connected in the 
minds of most with the punch- 
ing of railway tickets, is 
modestly employed in _ the 
Sudan to designate an official 
who is personally responsible 
for the entire administrative, 
judicial, financial, and often 
municipal running of a district 
of anything from 500-5000 
square miles in area. 

The Inspector in question 
had arrived from the last rest- 
house after a heated but very 
one-sided game of cup and ball, 
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lasting for three hours, between 
himself and his camel — the 
latter proving an easy winner, 
as usual. He had just par- 
taken of a shameless combina- 
tion of breakfast and lunch, 
and had even gone through the 
ritual of shaving—a quite in- 
effectual performance in the 
scorching wind. He subsided 
into a deck-chair with the in- 
tention of passing the hottest 
hours of the day, till it was 
time for the next contest of cup 
and ball, if not in comfort, at 
any rate in peace, and in the 
company of Mr Frederick Oliver, 
a copy of whose now famous 
book, ‘Ordeal by Battle’ (ab- 
ridged edition), had found its 
way even to him in a recent 
mail-bag. 

But Peace had no intention 
of spending the day with him. 
She probably considered it not 
in the best of taste that one 
who desired her companyshould 
devote his time to reading of 
War. Whatever the reason, 
she did not remain with him 
long. He was suddenly aroused 
by @ voice at his side which 
said “Kulu Tammam Effendim,” 
and looking up he beheld an 
individual clad in a long khaki 
tunic fastened right up to the 
neck without buttons—rather 
resembling a species of abbre- 
viated cassock—a serviceable 
pair of puttees and leather 
sandals, and wearing on his 
head a faultlessly folded khaki 
turban with green stripes, 
This costume the Inspector 
knew well as the uniform of 
the Coastguard Police, and 
he recalled at the same moment 
that there was a Coastguard 
Patrol situated on the sea- 


shore some eight or ten miles 
from the place where he was 
sitting. The expression “ Kulu 
Tammam Effendim,” with which 
he had been greeted, means— 
being interpreted —“ All cor- 
rect, sir.” It might be hastily 
concluded that matters being 
in this satisfactory condition 
there was no need for further 
conversation, but in one who 
knew the country in general, 
and the police in particular, as 
well as this Inspector, suspicion 
was instantly aroused that for 
@ policeman to come a distance 
of ten miles in that temperature 
merely to inform him that all 
was correct, undoubtedly im- 
plied that all was not correct. 
Further, he knew from experi- 
ence that this actual expression 
is very frequently used as a 
sort of official formula for open- 
ing the conversation, and need 
have no reference whatsoever 
to the condition of the facts, 
as the following incident will 
prove. 

An official was once return- 
ing to his station after three 
months’ leave in England. He 
was met at the station by his 
seis, in whose charge he had 
left all his animals. He was 

reeted with the usual formula 
of “Kulu Tammam Effendim,” 
upon which the following con- 
versation ensued :— 


Official. All well? I’m glad 
to hear it. How is the old 
pony? 

Seis. Oh, sir, the pony is dead. 
We buried him last week. 

Official (after expressing his 
surprise). And what about my 
riding eamel ? 

Seis. Well, sir, the Vet thinks 
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he may recover. (Details asked 
for and given.) 

Official. Well, I hope, any- 
way, the new camel I bought 
is well? 

Seis. He is very well, but 
has not returned yet. 

Oficial. Returned? What 
do you mean? 

Seis. Well, sir, he strayed 
and was lost last month, and 
we thought he had returned 
te his old home, but he was 
not there. However, the police 
have been informed, and I 
have no doubt he will return 
shortly ! 


This episode gives some idea 
of how much or how little may 
be implied by the expression 
“Kulu Tammam Effendim!” 

Profiting by this knowledge, 
the Inspector felt bound to 
inquire further as to the true 
condition of the affairs of the 
Coastguard Patrol, nor was 
he disappointed. It appeared 
that there was one small 
matter which required atten- 
tion. Certain of the Arabs 
who frequent this inhospitable 
plain were continually allow- 
ing their camels to stray down 
to the sea-shore in spite of 
strict orders forbidding it, and 
the patrol were consequently 
given much trouble in appre- 
hending the offenders. It may 
be stated without indiscretion 
that, for reasons directly con- 
nected with the war with 
Turkey, the military authori- 
ties had seen fit to forbid 
Arabs and their animals from 
visiting the sea-shore, though 
if the reasons for this order 
were published here they would 
puzzle most people, including 


perhaps the censor, who is a 
bad subject for puzzles. 

Now the Arabs of the mari- 
time plain of the Red Sea 
have been in the habit for 
some hundreds of years of 
driving their camels to the 
sea-shore, partly in order to 
wash them in the sea water 
as treatment for mange, and 
partly in search of a certain 
bush or seaweed which grows 
in the sea and is much fancied 
by the camel—that animal of 
astonishing tastes. It is un- 
natural to expect a trifle such 
as a European war to alter 
the habit of centuries, hence 
the continual offending of the 
Arabs and the annoyance of 
the Coastguards; hence also 
the visit of this particular 
guard to disturb the rest of 
the Inspector, whom we left 
still sitting in his deck-chair 
hoping that the policeman’s 
report would not be pro- 
longed, but having every reason 
to fear that it was in the 
nature of a prologue only, 
to be followed by the usual 
drama in many acts. His 
worst fears were realised. 

At the conclusion of his 
complaint the policeman re- 
ported that he had succeeded 
in catching one offender. True 
to his part as reciter of the 
prologue, he here rang up 
the curtain and introduced 
the first and principal char- 
acter, who appeared to rise 
from the ground, but had in 
reality been obediently waiting 
behind an adjacent bush, no 
doubt hoping that the In- 
spector in a weak moment 
would dismiss the case with- 
out calling up the accused. 
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Advancing reluctantly to the 
front of the stage, this tall 
dark Arab was questioned as 
to the truth of the complaint. 
While admitting the facts, he 
put up a double defence, con- 
sisting of the usual contradic- 
tory alternatives. Firstly, his 
camels had strayed down to 
the sea of themselves while 
he slept; and secondly, or as 
the alternative defence, he was 
an ignorant man and did not 
know the orders. Both alter- 
natives were probably strictly 
untruthful. He was forthwith 
ordered to come into Suakin 
—a day’s journey—when his 
case would be dealt with. 
While putting the offender 
to considerable inconvenience, 
which was his intention, the 
Inspector also hoped in this 
way to make one last struggle 
to retain the sanctity of the 
midday hour for his siesta, 
It was useless, however. The 
drama was destined to be 
played out to the bitter end. 

The offender having, in a few 
well chosen words, graciously 
admitted his willingness to go 
to the end of the world if 
necessary in compliance with 
the lightest wish of His 
Excellency the Inspector, men- 
tioned with every show of 
annoyance that his troublesome 
camels had no one to look after 
them in his absence and that 
he was really at a loss to know 
what to do with them during 
his “trip to town.” 

The Inspector noticed for the 
first time about twenty camels 
cleverly distributed at the back 
of the stage. The expressions 
on their faces might have been 
specially rehearsed for the per- 
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formance, They conveyed the 
most utter forlornness com- 
bined with a suggestion of 
injured innocence fit to melt 
the hardest heart. 

The prospect of being accom- 
panied for the rest of his 
journey by this mournful 
cavalcade as the only solution 
of the difficulty, shook for a 
moment the resolution of the 
Inspector, It fortunately trans- 
pired, however, that the 
offender’s father lived in the 
neighbourhood—that is to say, 
that his nomad tent happened 
to be erected that day some- 
where within reach on this 
vasty expanse of desert. The 
policeman is ordered to produce 
the father, to hand over the 
camels to him, and to bring 
the son into Suakin the follow- 
ing day. They are then dis- 
missed and the Inspector re- 
turns to his books, hoping he 
has heard the last of the matter 
for that day. But that was 
only the end of Act I. 

Act ITI. opened some half an 
hour later with the appearance 
of the father, a bearded patri- 
arch some seventy years of 
age. He proceeded to plead 
for mercy for his erring 
son, stating that he—the 
father—of course knew the Gov- 
ernment orders, but that his 
son was a weak-minded and 
profoundly ignorant person into 
whom he had been entirely 
unable to knock any sense, 
adding at the same time that 
he was the only support of his 
old father and aged mother, 
not. to mention various other 
female relatives. The prospect 
of a selection of the latter being 
called in to try their hand on 
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the hard-hearted Inspector 
dimly occurred to the latter, 
and he rather suspected that 
the old gentleman intended 
darkly to convey this impression 
should the Inspector remain 
unmoved by his own eloquence. 
He was not unmoved but he 
did not intend to showit. He 
foresaw that he might yet have 
to capitulate, but he did not 
intend to do so until the enemy 
had brought up his last reserves. 
The old gentleman was politely 
dismissed with a firm refusal to 
release the son, and the curtain 
rang down on Aot II. 

It was impossible after this 
to settle down with any sense 
of security to read or rest. The 
Inspector found himself un- 
easily scanning the horizon for 
the advance of the female 
relatives. His worst fears were 
realised. Over the horizon from 
among the low-growing bushes 
appeared two figures, swathed 
from head to foot in black 
flowing garments, the universal 
dress of the Arab ladies of the 
country. They bore down 
rapidly and unhesitatingly on 
the helpless Inspector en- 
trenched in his deck-chair under 
the open roof of the rest-house. 

Flight was impossible. He 
awaited the assault with what 
fortitude he could. The open- 
ing exchanges were not formid- 
able. The ladies, one of whom 
was old and the other probably 
quite young (their faces were 
covered to the eyes), stood at 
the entrance to the rest-house, 
and after a polite salaam waited 
to be addressed. They knew 
that the Inspector was per- 
fectly aware of the reason of 
their afternoon call, but they 
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knew also that if they waited 
patiently he would probably 
ask them. Hedid. “My little 
son,” “my poor brother,” from 
both in reply at once estab- 
lished their respective relation- 
ships to the weak-minded one, 
The ice being thus broken, they 
felt they might now make them- 
selves at home, which they pro- 
ceeded to do by stepping into 
the shade of the rest-house roof 
and sitting down on the ground 
rather in the manner of Indian 
jugglers about to start their 
performance, This impression 
was further strengthened by 
the presence of a sort of Glad- 
stone bag in the hand of the 
younger woman, which the In- 
spector had not noticed till 
now. He wondered idly what 
this might contain, and what 
the reason for its being con- 
veyed all this way across the 
desert. He was not left long 
in ignorance. 

Having settled themselves 
comfortably and disposed their 
flowing garments about and 
around them, they simultane- 
ously started to exhort and 
wheedle and flatter and gener- 
ally upset the poor Inspector 
with every wile known to the 
female mind. Finding that im- 
partial appeals to the mercy of 
the Almighty and the Inspec- 
tor (intended to leave the im- 
pression that there was little 
difference between the two in 
exaltation or omnipotence) were 
having no visible effect, it was 
time for a trump card. 

Suddenly the Gladstone bag 
was flung open, and out of it 
was produced—not a snake, not 
a pair of pigeons, but—a baby. 
The effect was sufficiently sur- 
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prising, as indeed it was in- 
tended to be—a Devant could 
not have produced a white rab- 
bit from a hat with more adroit- 
ness or more instantaneous 
bewilderment to his audience. 

It is needless to recount the 
various forms of “harrowing 
the heart-strings’’ which the 
fond mother went through for 
the further ceercing of the 
now rapidly eapitulating In- 


spector. He still maintained 
a stony silence. Not so his 
visitors. The baby was told 


to sit up and beam on him, 
and it certainly played its part 
to perfection. The perform- 
ance was being interfered with 
at this time by the Inspector’s 
servant—a Sudanese, whose 
face was of the colour and ex- 
pression of an ordinary black- 
board—who proceeded solemnly 
to lay luncheon on an X table 
which he had set up between 
his master and his visitors. The 
mother of the infant appar- 
ently took this as a hint that 
the luncheon hour had arrived 
for her offspring also, and she 
proceeded to administer crea- 
ture comfort, to the further em- 
barrassment of her unwilling 
host. 

When luncheon was ready 
and his guests still showed no 
signs of going or of accepting 
his views about their erring 
relative, the Inspector tenta- 
tively re-opened the conversa- 
tion with a view to bringing 
the interview to a close. 

His opening remark was in- 
tended to be kind—nay, patron- 
ising —but it spelt his over- 
throw. 

He inquired the sex of the 
baby. One would have thought 
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this a safe and non-committal 
question and open to no pit- 
falls. The mother of the infant 
thought otherwise. For an- 
swer she whisked off the dirty 
rag which formed its sole article 
of clothing and, almost in the 
same motion, rose and deposited 
the baby in the Inspector’s 
arms. It was a masterly 
stroke. It demonstrated the 
utmost abandon of confidence 
in the tender-heart and mer- 
ciful loving-kindness of the 
Inspector, while covering him 
at the same time with con- 
fusion, and incidentally an- 
swering his question de facto 
non verbis, This was the end. 
He would not insist on taking 
the prisoner into the town with 
him, but he compromised by 
sending for him and deciding 
the case on the spot. All the 
best modern dramas culminate 
with a trial scene, but few can 
ever have been laid in such 
unique surroundings. 

The judge is seated in his 
deck-chair with his luncheon 
spread beside him—his butler 
in fact standing at the back of 
the Court with a dish of cold 
tongue and tomatoes, ready to 
attend to his wants the instant 
the Court adjourns. The pris- 
oner and the police witness 
occupy one side of the table, 
and the public, consisting of 
the two women and the baby, 
the other. The statement of 
the policeman is solemnly taken 
down. The “ Proceedings ” are 
recorded in a certain little red 
leather pocket - book, familiar 
to all Sudan officials, with a 
view to transfer to a more legal 
form later on. The accused 
again relies on his two-fold de- 
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fence—(a) that the camels out 
of pure spite took advantage of 
his slumbers to go to the sea- 
shore, in order to get him into 
trouble, or (6) that he was 
ignorant of the order forbid- 
ding camels from going to the 
sea-shore, although the order 
has now been in force for ever 
eighteen months. 

This defence is shortly re- 
corded by the two words 
“pleads guilty.” Sentence is 
duly promulgated—and here is 
the compromise already de- 
cided on by the Inspector for 
his own salvation—the prisoner 
is sentenced to pay a fine, and 
only in default of payment will 
he be brought into Suakin to 
serve a short term of imprison- 
ment. 

The announcement of the 
sentence is received with mur- 
murs of frank disappointment 
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from the “body of the Court.” 
This was the only moment of 
satisfaction the Inspector ex- 
perienced. He had no doubt 
in his mind that the ladies 
thought their relative was 
going to be let off altogether 
and leave the Court without 
a stain on his character. 

However, there is also little 
doubt that the Inspector did 
not leave the Court without a 
stain on his character in the 
eyes of the ladies, as they cer- 
tainly are firmly of the belief 
till this moment that the fine 
(which was duly paid) went 
into his own pocket. 

With the assistance of the 
policeman, and the defendant, 
the Court was now cleared, and 
the Inspector sat down to his 
cold tongue and tomatoes. 

Thus was martial law up- 
held. 

ARTHUR PHILIPS. 
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SEAPLANING IN SINAI, 


In the autumn of 1914, 
when Turkey was preparing 
her long-cherished scheme for 
the invasion of Egypt, the 
force at the disposal of Sir 
John Maxwell for the defence 
of the Suez Canal was none 
too large, and information as 
to the nature and direction 
of the impending attack was 
all-important. 

It was thought that one of 
the lines of advance might be 
from Maan on the Hedjaz 
railway across the head of 
the Gulf of Akaba by the 
great Pilgrim Road through 
Nekhl, the capital of Sinai, 
to Suez. To clear up the 
situation an air reconnaissance 
was required, and this could 
only be done by seaplane. 

Now, as is universally 
known, England was at this 
period still unprepared, and 
engines of war were scarce. 
The need in France was 
desperate, and Egypt had to 
fulfil her time-honoured roll of 
making bricks without straw. 

It chanced that Turkey be- 
fore the War had placed an 
order in France for a number 
of Seaplanes of the Nieuport 
Monoplane type. These, taken 
over by the French Govern- 
ment as they stood, were 
formed into a Naval Seaplane 
Squadron, and sent out to 
Egyptian waters to co-operate 
with the British forces there. 

However, the Turkish Gov- 
ernment supervision of the 
planes in building had been 
lax, and the machines were 


not up to the standard re- 
quired by either the British 
or the French Government. 
Still, it was something to 
have seaplanes at all, and we 
were most grateful for them. 

Thus it came about that 
one sunny day in December 
I found myself steaming down 
the Gulf of Suez in H.MS. 
Winged Lady, with orders to 
proceed up the Gulf of Akaba, 
and, flying from there, en- 
deavour to reconnoitre Maan, 
and ascertain if any concen- 
tration of enemy troops was 
going on in that neighbour- 
hood. swage 
My plane, the L 13, was 
lashed firmly just forward of 
the after-bridge, looking like 
some venomous fly fattening on 
the fumes from the stokehold. 
On this occasion the pilot 
was a Contre-Maitre of the 
French Navy, and a typical 
Breton, With him were two 
French mechanics, keen and 
capable men both, * 

Turning up into the Gulf 
of Akaba the following day, 
we saw our approach sig- 
nalled by the smoke of fires 
on distant hill-tops. 

On our arrival at the head 
of the Gulf, Akaba was found 
to be deserted, the Turkish 
garrison having withdrawn 
along a neighbouring Wadi 
a few miles on the road to- 
wards Maan. The town itself 
is a mere collection of mud 
houses clustering round the 
old Turkish fort, stone - built 
and dating from the eighteenth 
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century. <A fringe of palms, 
coming down to the water’s 
edge, provides the only touch 
of green in a desolate sun- 
baked landscape. The place 
has now little importance, 
save as the Turkish frontier 
post on the Egyptian border 
and as a stage on the pil- 
grim road to Mecca. But in 
olden times it was a great 
and flourishing city—the port 
of Solomon, through which 
came the spices of the Hast 
and other delights recounted in 
the Book of Kings. 

Between Akaba and Maan 
lies a range of wild moun- 
tains, unmapped and water- 
less, The distance was 65 
miles—a long way for a sea- 
plane to venture inland. To 
our disgust, after many at- 
tempts, the idea of getting 
to Maan had to be given up, 
as even at 5000 feet — the 
greatest height these seaplanes 
were capable of attaining— 
we found we still could not 
top the mountains. It was 
a great disappointment. The 
only course left promising any 
results seemed to be to under- 
take a lengthy reconnaissance 
up the Wadi Akaba towards 
the Dead Sea, to see, from 
tracks across the _ valley, 
whether any large body of 
troops had passed into Sinai. 

So, on the last day of Dec- 
ember, having discarded every- 
thing of weight, even our rifles, 
from the machine and filled up 
with the maximum amount of 
petrol, we started up the great 
valley to the north. 

It is an astounding piece of 
country—a great rift in the 
earth’s crust from the Dead 
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Sea and the Jordan valley to 
the Red Sea at Akaba. It 
seems to vary from one to two 
miles wide, with cliffs two thous- 
and feet sheer guarding it on the 
east. Down these cliffs only 
about three paths are to be 
found by which laden camels 
can pass. It is pre-eminently 
the country of Sinbad the 
Sailor and the great Roo. Away 
to the left we were looking 
down on the tangled plateau 
of Sinai shining many-hued 
with its curious formation of 
alternating red and yellow 
sandstone. A wild and deso- 
late land it seemed where no 
man was. 

It was a gorgeous morning, 
and the engine was running 
sweetly and well—a pleasant 
change for us, as we had lately 
had no less than six forced re- 
turns owing to engine failure, 
Soon I could see what I took 
to be the great mass of Mount 
Horeb, with the ancient rock 
city of Petra close below it. 

Not long after we reached 
the watershed of the valley 
where the wadis begin to run 
north. 

Looking at the watch, I saw 
it was quite time to turn or we 
shouldn’t have enough petrol 
to take us back, though we 
should have the assistance of 
something like a 30-knot breeze 
behind us. 

Not a sign had we seen of 
any tracks crossing the valley, 
nor, except for a few camels, 
was there any sign of life. 

Climbing to get greater ad- 
vantage from the wind, we 
were soon flicking along at 
4700 feet at about 90 miles 
an hour in great content. I 
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could already pick up the out- 
line of a hill beyond which 
I knew must be the sea, and 
remember noting that another 
twenty miles, or five minutes 
flight, would see us home, when 
there was a falter in the 
engine—a stutter or two and 
she stopped. We began at 
once to plane down. The ex- 
haust - pipe at my feet had 
come adrift. Thinking this 
might be the source of trouble, 
I got on my knees to try and 
fix it, but on looking round at 
the pilot I saw him shake his 
head, so evidently something 
more serious was the cause. 
Vol-planing is always a de- 
lightful sensation, but on this 
occasion not quite so much so, 
as seaplanes are not construct- 
ed to land on solid ground. 
We came down some distance, 
“banked,” and then turned up 
north, the pilot’s idea being to 
put her up into the wind and 
so take some of the way off 
her before pancaking. Mean- 
while, we both took off our 
goggles to save the glass going 
into our eyes at the inevitable 
crash. The engine had failed 
at 11.27, and it seemed as if we 
were quite five minutes coming 
down, though it was probably 
much less. However, at 11.45 
I found myself in an extra- 
ordinary attitude. Chin and 
mouth embedded in gravel, legs 
in the air mixed up in some 
wires, a lavish dressing of 
castor -oil spreading over my 
hair, while a steady stream of 
petrol ran down my neck and 
into my mouth. 

In front of me was a small 
window in the debris of the 
fusilage through which I could 
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see some distance along the 
ground, Shouts for the Contre- 
Maitre Grall elicited no re- 
sponse, and the inference was 
that he was dead. Indeed, I 
could not understand why I 
was not so myself. Anyway 
I looked at it, the prospect 
was not alluring. It was not 
possible to move, and a slow 
death from thirst seemed in- 
evitable if I could not burrow 
&@ way out under the machine 
with my hands. Luckily I 
had on thick leather gloves, 
and began to dig down through 
the sandy gravel. The need of 
hind legs for satisfactory bur- 
rowing in this manner was 
now brought home to me, for 
as soon as I made any pro- 
gress the pile of soft stuff on 
either side began to tumble in 
again. 

Presently the welcome sound 
of some one coughing reached 
me, and I heard Grall’s voice 
asking if I were alive. Hesoon 
cleared my feet, and guided me 
in wriggling upwards and out- 
wards through a sliding panel 
in the body of the plane. 

Grall, it appeared, had on the 
shock of landing been shot clear 
of the plane, and having been 
a trained acrobat as a boy con- 
trived to land neatly on the 
back of his shoulders. 

Having congratulated each 
other on the phenomenon of our 
being still alive, and more or 
less whole, we proceeded to feel 
all our pockets for matches 
with which to burn the machine, 
but by some mischance neither 
had brought any. It did not 
seem to matter, however, as 
the machine was crushed and 
broken beyond repair. 
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Taking stock of the situa- 
tion, we found we had one 
water-bottle, two pieces of 
chocolate, and nearly twenty 
miles to go through an enemy’s 
country to our ship. 

Grall was looking very green, 
and seemed to have consider- 
able difficulty in breathing, but 
using my shoulder as a prop, 
he was able to get along, and 
we started off. By three o’clock, 
though we had managed to do 
only about six miles, and had 
already had one long rest, he 
was done, and could go no far- 
ther. His breathing gave him 
great pain—he seemed to be 
bruised internally. 

It was very difficult to know 
what to do, but it seemed im- 
perative that I should try to 
get down to the ship, lest by 
our non-return the Captain 
might well assume us both 
killed, and go away. 

We agreed that this was the 
only solution if help was to be 
brought to Grall, and, after 
dividing the chocolate and leav- 
ing the water-bottle, I started 
off, first, however, impressing 
on my companion the exact 
route he was to follow when he 
felt stronger. 

The problem now was how to 
dodge the wandering Bedouin, 
who with their herds were 
fairly numerous as one ap- 
proached the coast. 

They would be camped pro- 
bably by the scattered thorn- 
trees in the centre of the valley 
bed —their flocks would be 
grazing up in the hills on the 
Sinai side. Consequently, by 
keeping a course midway be- 
tween the bottom of the valley 
and the side, I reckoned I 
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should see people coming down 
from the hills against the sky- 
line before they would see me, 
and that the people in the 
camps in the valley bed would 
have great difficulty in spotting 
me against the now setting 
sun—particularly as my brown 
leather jacket blended well with 
the landscape. 

I was making good going, 
but as the country was mostly 
covered with small boulders 
about the size of a loaf of 
bread, there was always the 
fear of twisting an ankle and 
thus becoming incapacitated. 

Twice I had to lie up in 
hollows, really rather thankful 
of the excuse for a rest! Once 
while two small Bedouin girls 
herded a flock of goats past 
me—once while a big herd of 
milch camels grazed their slow 
way down. 

At last, to my joy, the sun 
went down. I was already on 
the fringe of some red sand- 
hills, which I knew could be 
seen from the ship, and I hoped 
my troubles were over, when to 
my disgust a full moon, slowly 
climbing above the distant 
mountains, lit up the land- 
scape. 

Coming down a long slope 
towards the sea, my ear caught 
the sound of the chink of metal, 


‘and I descried the dim shapes 


of horsemen spread out in ex- 
tended line and advancing to- 
wards me. There seemed no 
escape. An old and gnarled 
thorn-tree appeared my only 
hope, and, reaching it, I curled 
myself up in its deep black 
shadow, carefully conforming 
to the irregularities of the out- 
line. Coming level with me the 
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whole line halted, while the 
leader rode on to a little sandy 
eminence. Putting his hand 
on his horse’s quarters he turned 
round in his saddle and started 
shouting out something in a 
guttural tongue to some more 
cavalry apparently following 
him, It was neither Turkish 
nor Arabic, but, I expect, 
Kurdish, He made a most 
picturesque figure in the moon- 
light with his wiry hill-bred 
Arab pony silhouetted against 
the sky. 

Looking along the line I 
noticed to my horror that one 
of the horsemen had a dog with 
him. The brute, if he got my 
wind, would be sure to give me 
away. It was an ugly moment. 
However, as he continued to 
pay no attention to me, I sup- 
posed I had been so soaked in 
petrol and oil that no trace of 
human scent remained, 

Presently the line moved on, 
but down in the valley could 
be heard the sound of another 
troop crossing the stony bot- 
tom. Feeling that the position 
was not particularly healthy, 
I managed to run for about 
three-quarters of a mile, dodg- 
ing round the small sand-dunes 
and trusting to my luck to get 
clear. On the lone hillside I 
felt too conspicuous a figure, 
and edged down to the low 
ground where the coarse grass, 
growing on the margin of a 
salt marsh which ran down to 
the head of the Gulf, afforded 
some cover. Here another 
difficulty presented itself. In 
front of me and right across 
the valley ran a chain of out- 
post fires. This was an en- 
tirely new situation, as no 


Turks had ever been camped 
here before. 

Thinking out the new prob- 
lem, I sat down and tried to 
eat some of the chocolate, but 
found I was much too thirsty. 
Chocolate is useless stuff if you 
have nothing to drink. 

The moon was disgustingly 
brilliant, but I had to get 
through that outpost line some- 
how, and it was no good sitting 
down and looking at it. So 
gathering a bundle of small 
rushes to use as a screen for 
my head, I started a weari- 
some crawl. Twice wandering 
steps passing from picquet to 
picquet caused me to crouch as 
if frozen behind my shield of 
rushes. It seemed the hardest 
of hard luck to get caught 
when so nearly through. At 
length, about 830 PM, I 
crossed the rise which led down 
to the beach, only to find an 
empty sea. There was not a 
sign of the ship. With the 
disappointment came the real- 
isation of fatigue and thirst. 
Water I had to have, but to 
go near a well then was too 
risky, so I crawled into some 
reeds and went to sleep, in- 
tending to wake about two or 
three o’clock and make an effort 
to reach the water when no 
one was about. 

Some time later the jingling 
of a bit and the thud of a 
horse’s hooves wakened me, 
and peering through my screen 
I found another of those Kurd- 
ish horsemen almost on top of 
me as he rode by towards 
Akaba. After he had passed 
I turned and looked down the 
Gulf, where to my great thank- 
fulness I saw the Winged Lady 
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looming up over the dark 
waters, Waiting till she was 
near enough, I left my hiding- 
place, went down to the water’s 
edge, and started to hail her. 
It was odds on the Turks hear- 
ing me before the ship, and in 
this event, I had fully deter- 
mined to take to the water 
and chance the sharks rather 
than fall into their hands. 
Presently the great beam of 
a searchlight began to swing 
round, and after some minutes 
settled fixedly on me before 
shutting off. I knew then I 
was seen, and immediately 
heard the splash of two boats 
lowered to the water. 
Arrived on board, I reported 
what had happened, and also 
the situation of Grall. The 


Captain decided that, with the 
Turks in occupation of the 
valley, nothing could be done 


that night. 

The next morning — New- 
Year’s Day—a large landing 
party was organised and put 
ashore with two field-guns, the 
Turks withdrawing into the 
hills to the east. 

The force returned in the 
afternoon, having seen no sign 
of the pilot, and in a very 
depressed frame of mind. 
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When night fell the Captain 
decided to cruise down the 
Gulf to deceive the Turks. At 
10.30, however, he had the 
strongest presentiment that the 
pilot had come down, and con- 
sequently he put the ship 
about and proceeded up the 
Gulf again at full speed. We 
reached the head of the Gulf 
about midnight, and by the 
aid of the searchlight saw 
Grall standing on the beach 
at the very spot I had ordered 
him to make for. 

The relief at finding him 
was inexpressible, and _ the 
cheers of the whole ship’s com- 
pany as he came over the side 
was something good to hear. 
It appeared that after I had 
left him he had fallen into a 
heavy sleep. He wakened con- 
siderably better, and pushed on 
a long way in the early dawn, 
He had seen the relief party, 
which he had mistaken, not 
perhaps unnaturally, for Turks, 
and had hidden in the cleft of 
a wadi until they had retired, 
and had only worked on down 
to the beach after dark, seeing 
no Turks at all. 

He was very exhausted, but 
was soon all right again after 
a few days’ rest. 
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